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New Florey— Lectures on General vrnerney 


A new book of practical interest to the physician. It applies to the , 
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Contributions by 10 British authorities. Further details just inside, i» 
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“Good Old Goeppt”’ 


“Good old Goepp! His Eighth Edition of State Board 
Questions and Answers comes to hand like an old 
friend. The popular style of the earlier editions is main- 
tained, but the book has been brought fully up-to-date, 
and material has been added on psychiatry. Nobody 
needs to say a good word for Goepp— it is too well 
known for that.” 


Delaware State Medical Journal. 


Many, many thousands of physicians share this fond reverence for Goepp and Flippin’s Medi- 
cal State Board Questions and Answers—the book that helped them through the trying times 
of their State and National Board Examinations. 


And there's no good reason today why a student or intern should make these examinations any 


more difficult than they have to be—when it’s so easy to get quick assistance from Gorrr AND 


The material is arranged under subject headings that correspond to the various sections of Board 


examinations, so that any one subject or any one field can be easily and conveniently reviewed. 


All questions were selected from actual Board examinations. The answers are as complete as they 


have to be and as concise as you'd hope them to be. 


Contents 
Anatomy (6 pages) Practice of Medicine (| 2° pages) 
Physiology (5! pages) Surgery (70 pages) 
Physiologic Chemistry (38 pages) _ Obstetrics and Gynecology (71! pages) 
Pathology (40 pages) Hygiene (18 pages) 
Bacteriology (21 pages) Medical Jurisprudence (17 pages) 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics ((4) pages) Index (64) pages) 


By R. Max Gorrr, Late Professor of Clinical Medicine; and Hansison F. Fruierix,- M.D, Associate Professor of Medicine: 


(iraduate School of the University of Pennsylvania. 663 pages, 6” x 9". $7.50. Fighth Edition 
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New! Leetures on General Pathology 
Edited by Sir Howard Florey 


In this highly important new book ten British authorities discuss today’s knowledge of the body's 
reaction to injury. 


With remarkable clarity and with charming grace the authors explain their concepts of the basic 
mechanisms of shock ; of edema formation; of inflammation ; of fever; of regeneration ; of hemor- 
rhage ; of many other equally significant topics. 


The book is a simple presentation of knowledge ; no direct effort is made to apply the material 
directly to clinical problems. But the subjects discussed are of such basic importance, and the 
material offered is so fresh, sound and understandable, that no physician can fail to find here real 
help in the understanding of the problems that face him daily. 


Following are some of the gen- 
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NORMAL —— BURNS eral topics covered in the book’s 
SHOCK 33 chapters: Inflammation ; Chem- 
NUMBER OF CASES | 21 9 otaxis, Phagocytosis and the For- 
BLOOD VOLUME 3900 mation of Abscesses ; The Reticulo- 
cc Endothelial System; Lymphatic 
PLASMA Drainage; The Lymphocyte; De- 
generative Changes; Necrosis and 


Calcification: Cellular and Tissue 
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CARDIAC 10 itv; Healing; Regeneration; Con- 
OUTPUT 20 nective Lissue ; Hemorrhage ; Shock. 
LITRES/ MIN /SQMI. By 10 British Authorities. Edited by Sie How- 


Professor of Pathology, Sir William 
Dunn School of Pathology, University of Oxford. 


733 pages, 6” x 9°, with 240 illustrations. $13.00. 
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ANATOMY IN SURGERY 

by PHILIP THOREK, M.D. 

Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery, Univer- 

sity of Illinois College of Medicine. 
An extremely important volume which com- 
bines the author's varied experience in teaching 
anatomy with clinical observations made at the 
operating table. Fundamental anatomy pre- 
sented in a clear and refreshing style and 
organized for quick reference or sustained inves- 
tigative study. The applications of anatomic 
facts are shown in relation to normal function 
and to traumatic and pathologic conditions of the 
human body. Copiously illustrated with magnificent 
drawings—many in color—which provide maximum 
visualization of the text material. 

720 Wustrations 211 in Color 

970 Pages 


SURGERY OF THE AMBULATORY 
PATIENT (2ND EDITION) 


by L. KRAEER FERGUSON, M.D. 
Professor of Surgery, Graduate School of Medicine of 


the University of Pennsylvania. 


An integrated picture of office surgery from the diag- 
nosis and treatment to the equipment needed. Infor- 
mation arranged for quick reference and supplemented 
by many illustrations. 

645 Illustrations 
932 Pages 


MODERN SURGICAL TECHNIC common) 
by MAX THOREK, M.D. 


Professor of Surgery, Cook County Graduate School 
of Medicine. And Collaborators. 


A truly monumental contribution to the literature of 
surgery which has been thoroughly revised in this 
second edition to make the term “modern” even 
more appropriate. It incorporates the radical changes 
that have been brought about within the past years in 
practically every phase of surgical endeavor. The 
contributing authors are all key men—the illustrations 
come from the drawing boards of some of the most 
famous artists on this continent. A work of immense 
scope and incalculable value. 


4 VOLUMES AND SEPARATE INDEX VOLUME 


Basic SURGICAL Source Books 


SURGICAL TREATMENT OF THE ABDOMEN 


edited by FREDERIC W. BANCROFT, M.D. 
Professor of Clinical Surgery, New York Medical 
College, an 

PRESTON A. WADE, M.D. 

Associate Professor of Clinical Surgery, Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College. 


The fourth in a series of authoritative works on surgi- 
cal treatment. A wealth of clinical authority-—36 emi- 
nent contributors present successful surgical treatment 
of abdominal conditions—the best methods by mas- 
ters of each subject. Pre- and postoperative manage- 
ment is adequately covered. Surgical procedures are 
so clearly described that they will undoubtedly aid the 
surgeon to more skillful execution and will crystallize 
many of the principles of surgery which frequently 
are not self-evident. 

457 Wlustrations 2 Color Pilates 
1,026 Pages 


OPERATIVE GYNECOLOGY 


by RICHARD W. TE LINDE, M.D. 


Professor of Gynecology and Chief Gynecologist, Johns 
Hopkins University and Hospital. 


“Recent advances in surgical technics in gynecology, 


the improvement of anesthesia and pre- and postoper- 
ative care are now gathered in this outstanding well- 
illustrated book. Treatment of cancer is discussed in 
view of current developments. Each chapter has been 
revised to encompass the many important recent 
advances. Over 100 new illustrations. 

409 7 in Color 
902 Pages 


ANUS-RECTUM-SIGMOID COLON: 
Diagnosis and Treatment (sro 


by HARRY ELLICOTT BACON, M.D. 
Professor and Head of the Dept. of Proctology, 
Temple University Medical School and Hospital. 


Thoroughly revised third edition which covers current 
trends in diagnosis and treatment in this field. Reflects 
recent progress in surgical technics with colostomy 
and recent findings in such phases as: blood supply of 
rectum and colon; management of complex fistulae; 
newer concepts pertaining to megacolon; administra- 
tion of anesthesia; uses of antibiotics; and pre- 


and postoperative management of major surgical 
problems. 


2,590 Illustrations 57 Pilates in Color 755 Wlustretions 19 Color Pletes 
3,170 Pages $79.00 2 Volumes, 1,127 Pages $30.00 
yo enter my order and send me: LIPPINCOTT 
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26 Contributors. The story of more than seven decades 
of medical progress unfolds in inspiring sequence in this 
unusual work. It is the result of the First Western 
Hemisphere Conference of the World Medical Associa- 
tion, held in Richmond, Virginia, April, 1953. Leaders 
in each of the specialties and in general practice were 
invited to contribute papers on the history and present 
status of their selected fields of medicine. This book is 
a carefully edited compilation of these papers. 


New Book. 286 Pages. 


Hollander—Comroe’s Arthritis 


Edited by Joseru Lee Hottanper, A.B., M.D.,F.A.C.P. 
Assoriate Professor of Medicine and Chief of Division of Rheumatology, 
Graduate School of Medicine, University of lennsylwania; Chief 


of Arthritis Section, University Hospital, Philadelphia 


Sth Edition. The entire field of rheumatic diseases is covered 
in this book. Eighteen leading rheumatologists give sound guid- 
ance on diagnosis and treatment. Subjects include intra-articular 
injection of hydrocortisone, collagen diseases, rheumatic fever, 
degenerative joint disease, management of rheumatoid arthritis, 
gout, low back pain, and many others. 


5th Edition. 1103 Pages. 399 Illustrations. 


Ritvo & Shauffer—Gastrointestinal 
X-Ray Diagnosis 


By Max Rirvo, M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Radiology, Harvard Medical School 


and I. A. Suavurrer, M.D. 


Instructor in Radiology, Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 


$16.00 


The authors of this work stress the description, discussion and 
evaluation of roentgen manifestations on the basis of which a 
diagnosis can be established and treatment determined. Patho- 
logical and clinical aspects of each subject are integrated with 
the roentgen findings. Beautifully illustrated throughout. 


838 Pages, 7” x 10”. 470 Illus., 2 in Color. $20.00 


LEA & FEBIGE 


Please enter my order and send the books indicated below: 
[} Check enclosed 


Ritve & Shauffer—Gastrointesti 
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NEW—JUST PUBLISHED! 


BAUER—75 YEARS 
MEDICAL 


Edited and With a Foreword by LOUIS H. BAUER, M_.D., F.A.C.P. 


Secretary-General, The World Medical Association; Past-President, The American Medical Association 


Canadian Agent: 


C) Bill me at 30 days. 


Allgy 


“ny meni.” 


But this is not a mere historical résumé of past perform- 
ances! Dr. Bauer and his highly qualified contributors 
present the extensive progress made in these fruitful 
years —and correlate it with today’s practice in all 
branches of medicine. \n each of the several fields, full 
consideration is given to the authoritative clinical sum- 
maries of many of the best and most advanced technics. 
Nowhere else in print will you find a similar compilation 
of progressive medicine—past and present. 
Illustrated. $4.00 


Lewin—The Knee 
By Lewin, M.D., F.A.C.S., F.LC.S. 


Professor and Chairman of the Department of Bone and Joint Surgery, 
Northwestern University Medical School, etc. 


Dr. Lewin presents all of the many facts needed to make a 
correct diagnosis and carry out full scale medical and surgical 
treatment of injuries, deformities, diseases and disabilities in 
which the knee and its related structures are involved. This 
comprehensive, instructive and stimulating book contains “an 
astounding wealth of information.”—J//. 4A. M. A. 


914 Pages. 333 Illus. and 2 Plates in Color. $16.00 


Master, Garfield & Walters— Normal 
Blood Pressure and Hypertension 
By Artuur M. Master, M.D. 
Assoc. Clinical Professor of Medicine, Columbia University, N. Y. 


Cuarces I, Garrie_p, M.D. 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York 
and Max B. Watters, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Can.) 


Member, Heart Station, Vancouver General Hospital, Canada 


Research Assistant in Cardiology, 


Physicians, investigators, and clinical researchers will find this 
book helpful in classifying blood pressure readings and in the 
re-evaluation of hypertension to coronary occlusion, angina 
pectoris, diabetes, mitral stenosis, cardiac enlargement, etc. 


144 Pages. 36 Illustrations and 25 Tables. $4.00 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, 


PA. 
The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., 70 Bond St., Toronto. 


[}) Charge under your partial payment plan. 


Lewin—The Knee and Related Structures... ... 16.90 
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Miss Rogers, do we have any information Check the TICE Index first. If it is accepted Some new facts were published a few months 
in our office on the new treatment of Addi- therapy it will be there. ago. Have we received new loose-leaf pages 
son's Disease? on this subject? 
| 
3 
a 
Yes, here it is. This TICE is a real time- Look in the INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL You found both already? Thank you. I 
saver. | wonder where we can find some- DIGESTS. Also check there for Hemor- really expected that job would take more of 
thing on the new treatment of Diabetes rhagic Fever. It will save us going through your time. 
Mellitus. ali these Journals. 
ers 
Now, I have one more job to do and it is Let me write the Prior CONSULTING Everything I need came today from the 
the worst. It will take at least a day to BUREAU SERVICE. It will save you hours Prior CONSULTING BUREAU. It's amaz- 
secure the background information I need hunting in the library and there is no extra ing the service they give for a few pennies 
for the paper I am presenting. charge. a day. 
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HERE prior 3 FOLD 
TIME-SAVING SERVICE 


TICE’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE is arranged in the same sequence as a physician ana- 
lyses his patients. Whether a general practitioner or specialist, you will find these volumes organ- 
eee eee More than 1,000 are devoted to therapy. When new treatments 

new diagnostic procedures are accepted, they are included in the Revised Pages for TICE’S 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. ¥ You discard the old and insert the new. 


INTERNATION AL MEDICAL DIGEST—A résumé of the latest information from leading 
Medical Journals of the world. Current literature is sent monthly to our subscribers, briefed to 
on 


an integral part of the Threefold Serv 


BUREAU—this medical information bureau furnishes you with data on 
service, prompt and efficient. 


Ask Any Doctor Who Has Tice . 
His answer will probably ann of Gan came 
dations— 
“I do really appreciate the “I am very proud of all my “The Consulting Service is 
way you take care of this Prior Books and sure appreci- excellent.” Salt Lake City, 
loose-leaf system. I have ate your interest in me to ltah 
owned it since 1921 of 1922 such an extent that you want 
and you have always been my books to always be the “Cannot very well get along 
Johany on the Spot. TICE is latest.” Wilkes-Barre, Penn- without your service 
the best investment 1 have sslvania it is the answer to a 
ever made.” Long Beach, man's prayer.” Monroe, New 
California “I think that during the past York 

five years I have used TICE’S 
“I expect to continue with PRACTICE OF MEDICINE 
your services as long as I more than all the other medi- 
practice.” Rochelle Park, New cal books combined.” Wash- 
Jersey ingtoa, D. C. 
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Mail This Handy Coupon TODAY— 


W. F. PRIOR COMPANY, INC. Hagerstown, Maryland 


Please send me information on the following: 


(] Tice’s Practice of Medicine (] Davis’ Gynecology and Obstetrics 
([] LEWIS-WALTERS Practice of Surgery (CJ Brennemann-McQuarrie's Practice of Pediatrics 
NAME 


ADDRESS... 
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HYDROCHLORIDE 
Tetracycline HCI Lederle 


195 
~ 


side reactions 


Effective against pneumococci, staphylococci, beta hemolytic streptococci, 


gonococci, meningococei, E. coli infections, acute bronchitis and bronchiolitis, 
and certain mixed infections, 


Provides prompt diffusion in body tissues and fluids, 


Maintains effective potency for a full 24 hours in solution. 


CAPSULES: 250 mg., 100 mg., 50 mg. 
SPERSOIDS* Chocolate Flavored, 12 and 25 dose bottles 
Dispersible Powder: 50 mg. per rounded teaspoonful (3.0 Gm.) 
INTRAVENOUS: 500 mg., 250 mg., and 100 mg. vials 


Other dosage forms are being developed as 
rapidly as research and clinical testing will permit. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION awenican Cyanamid courany PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 


Pat. OFF. 
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Two brand-new 


SECOND EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR 
WILLIAMS AND WILKINS BOOKS 


HEART physiotogic 
and Clinical Study of Cardio- 


vascular Diseases 
By Aldo A. Luisada, M.D. 


Carefully revised throughout, 

Three new chapters added: 

Cardiovascular syphilis; 

Prognosis of cardiovascular diseases; 

The social and legal aspects of heart disease. 
Chapters completely rewritten: 

Technical examination; 

Rheumatic fever; 

Congenital heart disease; 

Pulmonary edema; 

Heart failure; 

Drugs; 

Management; 

Prescriptions; 

Treatment of emergencies. 


Chapters partially rewritten: 
Physiology of the electrocardiogram; 
Endocardial sclerosis; 
Libman-Sacks disease, 
Congenital anomalies of the large veins; 
Superior and inferior caval syndromes; 
Surgical treatment of valvular defects; 
Amyloid heart. 


As before, this is the book that best simplifies your task 
of mastering the various functions and dysfunctions of 
the heart. 


Approx. 800 pp. $15.00 


312 figs. 


Biochemistry and 
Human Metabolism 


By Burnham S. Walker, M.D., Ph.D., 
William C. Boyd, Ph.D., and Isaac 
Asimov, Ph.D. 
Much new material added throughout. 
Chapter 1--Proteins and Amino Acids —reorganized 
and partly rewritten. 
Chapter 14-—Proteins and Starvation—completely re- 
written. 
All chapters and appendices thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. 
Material on acids and bases (Appendix IV in the first 
edition) now incorporated in chapter 1, 


Suggestions and criticisms from users of the first 
edition carefully noted by the authors in prepar- 
ing the second edition. 


General organization remains the same: 

Classical order of topics altered so that proteins 
may be taken up first; 

Chemistry of carbohydrates and lipids taken up as 
an introduction to tissue chemistry; 

Human biochemistry emphasized almost to. the 
exclusion of other branches of biochemistry; 

Theory and practical aspects interwoven so that 
each reinforces the other. 


Approx. 900 pp. 21 figs. $10.00 


-———— THE WILLIAMS AND WILKINS COMPANY -————,; 


Please send: 


Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves. 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 


() Walker et al.: Biochemistry and Human Metabolism...................... 10.00 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 


GASTRIC MUCIN 


IN PEPTIC ULCER THERAPY 


Why is it that Mucotin is preferred by so many physicians 
for peptic ulcer therapy? 


The answer lies in the third ingredient, gastric mucin, 
which is combined in the Mucotin formula with aluminum 
hydroxide and magnesium trisilicate. 


Antacids are a primary weapon against peptic ulcer. 
And with Mucotin you have the favorable features of ant- 
acid therapy, plus the added protection of mucin. 


A request on your prescription pad will bring samples 
of both Mucotin Tablets and Liquid Mucotin. 


( Mucotin’ ) 


Brand of almagucin — U.S. Pat. 2,472,476 


NEW! Mucotin Tablets are even more Each Mucotin Tablet, or each teaspoonful 
acceptable now than heretofore because a of Mucotin Liquid, contains: 

recent development in processing has re- 

sulted in a tablet which disintegrates so Gastric Mucin wo. (2.5 gr) 0.16 gm. 
rapidly that chewing is not required. All Magnesium Trisilicate . (7.0 gr.) 0.45 gm. 


Mucotin Tablets now in pharmacies can be Aluminum Hydroxide Gel (4.0 gr.) 0.25 gm. 


swallowed with a little water, either whole 
or broken, or chewed like the original Mucotin 
when water is not available. 


The 


, INC. 


930 NEWARK AVENUE, JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 
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To help your patients stay with their special diets 


There's extra encouragement in fol- 
lowing your diet specifications—with 
Gerber's Strained and Junior (Chopped) 
Foods. They help so much because of 
their colorful variety—and because of the 
appetizing dishes possible through use of 
Gerber's special-diet recipes. 

High nutritive values— plus low crude 
fiber content and bland seasoning — give 
Gerber’s the wholesome and easily digest- 
ible qualities needed when considering 
many of your special-diet patients. 


(boved on recipes from Gerber's “Special Diet™ 
Chicken Bisque (pg. 16) 

Jellied Fruit Salad (pg. 29) 
Savory Rice, Liver and Bacon Casserole (pg. 25)* 
Strained Banana Pudding with 
Cereal Cookies (pg. 42) 

*1 can Gerber’s Junior Liver & Bacon 
‘2 cup quick-cooking rice 1 cup tomato juice 

% tsp. salt 


obout 
mins. Serve in heated casserole. (3 to 4 servings.) 


Variation: \f diet permits, pan-broil 2 slices 
bacon until crisp. Crumble and add to mixture. 


FREE COPIES of Gerber’s “Rec- 
ipes for Special Diets” — based 
on Bland, Soft, Mechanically 
Soft, Liquid, and Low-Residue 
Diets. Write on your letterhead 
to Dept.205A-4, Fremont, Mich. 


19 
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Combine ingredients and bring to boil. Cover 
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Special Die 
Gerber 
4 CEREALS «+ 60 STRAINED AND JUNIOR MEATS, 
VEGETABLES, FRUITS, DESSERTS 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


MAJOR HEALTH LEGISLATION 


Congress is moving into a new and active phase of 
major health legislation, after a lengthy period of taking 
of testimony and days of work in executive session. The 
bill extending Old Age and Survivors Insurance to an- 
other 10,500,000 persons, with compulsory coverage for 
physicians, may be reported out of the House Ways and 
Means Committee at any time. Similarly the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee and the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee are expected to 
come up with reports, favorable or otherwise, on the bulk 
of the administration’s health program. Included are fed- 
eral reinsurance of health plans to encourage broader 
coverage, changes in the method of allocating federal 
funds to states for public health projects, expansion of 
the federal-state programs of vocational rehabilitation, 
and broadening of the Hill-Burton hospital program to 
include construction of hospitals for the chronically ill 
and of diagnostic and treatment centers and nursing 
hospitals. 

A late development in the reinsurance picture was a 
White House luncheon, at which President Eisenhower, 
Secretary Hobby, and a group of her top assistants met 
with 17 officials of life insurance companies, none of 
whom had testified at the reinsurance hearings in Senate 
and House. After the meeting, the life insurance officials 
issued the following statement: “During our conference 
with the President there was a general expression on the 
part of the life insurance company representatives who 
were present favoring the general objectives of the bill. 
We believe the measure is directed toward encouraging 
and stimulating still further the development and expan- 
sion of health insurance services and coverage for the 
American public through voluntary plans. There was 
discussion at the conference as to how the bill may be 
improved. The plan includes many sound insurance prin- 
ciples. We feel that provisions in the bill dealing with the 
utilization of state insurance departments under the plan 
may be further strengthened in order that they may be 
used to the maximum extent and that the system of state 
supervision of insurance should not be limited by federal 
activity in any field.” 

A representative of the group said that this statement 
would not be enlarged upon. It should be noted that up 
to the time of the White House conference these life 
insurance officials had not made public their position 
on reinsurance, although the Senate health subc 
tee and the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee held long hearings on reinsurance. At the 
hearings representatives of the leading health insurance 
companies were unanimous in opposing reinsurance, 
maintaining that it would not make uninsurable risks 
insurable, that it would not extend coverage, and that 
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it would not reduce the costs of health insurance. Expres- 
sing the same general views was a spokesman for state 
insurance commissioners, who would have an important 
role in administering the reinsurance plan if it were 
enacted. At the White House meeting, President Eisen- 
hower was accompanied by Presidential Assistant 
Sherman Adams and Mrs. Hobby by Undersecretary 
Rockefeller and Assistant Secretary Perkins. 


OPPOSITION TO CERTAIN BILLS 
IN CONGRESS 


The American Medical Association is continuing its 
opposition to the bill for U. S. guarantee of private 
loans to health facilities. The Association so informed 
Chairman Wolverton of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee after he had written the 
Association for its view on the proposal to drop from the 
bill the requirement that 60° of a facility receiving 
mortgage insurance be used for subscribers to prepay- 
ment health plans. Mr. Wolverton said the committee 
was considering elimination of the 60° clause. The 
chairman stated that this action in his opinion would 
make mortgage insurance available to “any financially 
responsible borrower who demonstrates to the satisfac- 
tion of a private lending institution a sound plan for 
servicing the loan.” In reply, Dr. George F. Lull, A.M.A. 
Secretary and General Manager, wrote that, while adop- 
tion of the amendments would appear to improve the 
bill, they would not remove all of the Association's rea- 
sons for opposing it. Dr. Lull stated: “. . . our primary 
reason for opposing the bill is that there is no demon- 
strated need for federal intervention in this field. No in- 
formation has come to our attention which would modify 
our views in this regard. . 

Strong opposition to a bill that would authorize the 
appointment of chiropractors in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration’s department of medicine and surgery has been 
registered with the House Veterans Affairs Committee 
by the American Medical Association. The bill, spon- 
sored by Committee Chairman Edith Nourse Rogers, re- 
cently was referred to the full committee by its hospital 
subcommittee without any recommendation. Dr. Lull’s 
letter to the committee states: “Chiropractic is not based 
on scientific methods and, therefore, should not properly 
be entitled to consideration as anything but what it is— 
a cult... . The claim of the chiropractors that they 
are ‘doctors’ and their use of the suffix “D.C.” have led 
many people innocently to believe that these individuals 
are educated in the medical sciences and are as fully qual- 
ified in the field of medicine as are Doctors of Medicine. 
... “It is obvious therefore that this proposal would 
authorize the appointment . . . of individuals with little 
or no knowledge of the medical sciences and little or no 
scientific background. Such a situation would be viewed 
by the medical profession as a retrogression from the 
high point reached along the road of medical progress 
by sure and steady pace by scientific methods.” 

The House Veterans Affairs Committee has favorably 
reported a bill to further extend the period in which cer- 
tain diseases are presumed to have been incurred in 
military service. The action came despite the opposition 
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of the Veterans Administration itself and the Bureau of 
the Budget, in addition to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Chairman Edith Nourse Rogers of the commit- 
tee has asked the Rules Committee to clear the bill for 
early House action. 

The legislation would increase to three years the pre- 
sumptive period for multiple sclerosis, psychoses, and 
arthritis. Should the bill pass, any veteran in whom any 
of these diseases develop within three years after separa- 
tion from service would legally be presumed to have con- 
tracted the disease as a result of his military service. 
Currently the presumptive period for arthritis is one year 
and for psychoses and multiple sclerosis, two. 

In recommending to the committee that it not approve 

the bill, VA Administrator Higley warned that its pas- 
sage might “be urged as a precedent for extending the 
presumptive period for many other chronic diseases. He 
also reminded the committee that veterans qualifying 
under the bill would become eligible for outpatient care, 
which is denied in non-service-connected cases. 
A. M. A.’s statement opposing the bill declared that the 
“presumptive” method for establishing service-connec- 
tion “becomes increasingly unsound and unrealistic as 
the period is increased.” It declared the presumptive 
method was “scientifically and medically unsound.” 


LEGISLATIVE NOTES 


The Veterans Administration has put into effect a new 
law (Public Law 311) that waives future physical exam- 
inations for veterans who have been rated totally and 
permanently disabled for 20 years or more. . . . On the 
recommendation of its Armed Services Committee, the 
House has voted to extend indefinitely the President's 
emergency civil defense powers. . . . For some weeks after 
the House had approved legislation to expand the Hill- 
Burton hospital construction bill to include clinics, cen- 
ters, and nursing homes, the bill was still in the Senate 
health subcommittee, where a number of changes are 
expected to be made. . . . The President has signed into 
law a bill authorizing an increase in the percentage of 
colonels in the Army Medical Service Corps. .. . A bill 
to add $5,452,860 to veterans’ pensions is awaiting action 
in the House Veterans Affairs Committee. . . . Legislation 
to set up safeguards against pesticides used on foods has 
passed the House without change and is before the Senate 
for action. It is sponsored by Rep. A. L. Miller, physician 
member from Nebraska. . . . Senator Kefauver (D., 
Tenn.) has introduced a bill to amend vocational re- 
habilitation appropriations. The bill provides for (1) re- 
peal of a law, scheduled to become effective July 1, 
requiring a ratio of 75 cents of state funds to every U. S. 
dollar for rehabilitation and (2) return to the “open-end” 
federal appropriation. . . . Legislation to make military 
hospitals available to Coast Guardsmen and their de- 
pendents in certain cases has passed the Senate and been 
cleared for the House. 


WHO BUDGET 


The World Health Organization will have a budget 
for 1955 of $9,500,000, an increase of one million over 
this year but $800,000 under the total recommended by 
its committee on program and budget. The budget was 
adopted at the Seventh World Health Assembly meeting 
in Geneva. According to a summary released by the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, regional WHO office in 
Washington, the assembly rejected a motion by the United 
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States delegate, Dr. Frederick J. Brady, that the budget 
be held to $8,607,000. Dr. Brady said his delegation was 
strongly opposed to any budget that would bring the U. S. 
contribution beyond the 3 million dollar ceiling placed 
by Congress on this country’s contribution. Generally, 
the U. S. has supplied one-third of the money for WHO. 
Dr. Brady is quoted by the bureau as stating that the 
U. S. is vitally interested and deeply committed to many 
cooperative efforts to solve world health problems; how- 
ever, this country does not want to find itself “forced into 
a position of having to depart from a long tradition of 
faithfully honoring such obligations,” Dr. Brady stated. 

Dr. M. G. Candau, WHO director general, explained 
the budget was increased to insure success of field activ- 
ities, including joint projects with the United Nations 
Children’s Emergency Fund, to provide for normal 
growth of the organization and to cover expenses of the 
addition of Spanish as a working language of WHO. 
Delegates also accepted the invitation of the Mexican 
government to hold the Eighth World Health Assembly 
in Mexico City. With the exception of the 1949 Rome 
meeting this would be the first time the delegates have 
met in annual session outside of Geneva, WHO's per- 
manent headquarters. 


MISCELLANY 


Norman Dodd, research director for a special House 
committce investigating tax-exempt foundations, has re- 
ported to the committee on a study of foundations over 
the last 50 years. One of Mr. Dodd's conclusions is that 
a small group of organizations has been able to influence 
the nation’s schools to the point where they consistently 
espouse the growth of federal government. Copies of the 
study are not available now, but it will be published in 
the committee’s report at the conclusion of the investi- 
gation. . . . The Agriculture Department has published 
a pamphlet (AIB No. 125) giving facts for consumer 
education on the importance of milk in diet; it is available 
at the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for 25 cents. . . . Poliomyelitis incidence continues to run 
ahead of last year’s figures; latest Public Health Service 
information shows 146 cases as compared with 109 for 
the same period last year. Two thirds of the cases are 
concentrated in California, Texas, Florida, and Missis- 
sippi. The incidence of infectious hepatitis continues to 
decrease. . . . The Committee on Retirement Policy for 
Federal Personnel, under the chairmanship of H. Eliot 
Kaplan, has recommended that Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance be extended to the uniformed services on a 
contributory basis. He stated: “This would improve the 
retirement and survivor protection for military personnel 
and insure continuity of protection for the vast number 
of ‘civilian servicemen’ who serve only a few years in 
military service.” . . . Alfonso Tammaro, new assistant 
manager for research and industrial development of 
Atomic Energy Commission, will assist in directing work 
of the Division of Biology and Medicine. Before his ap- 
pointment to the new post Mr. Tammaro was manager 
of the Chicago Operations Office of the A.E.C. . . . Dr. 
Aimes C. McGuinness, dean of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Graduate School of Medicine, has been named 
clinical consultant for the new memorial hospitals of the 
United Mine Workers. He will coordinate medical staff- 
ing arrangements for the 10 hospitals to be built under 
the UMW’s Welfare and Retirement Fund. 
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Tas nationwide average retail price of 5'4 
ounces of enriched bread (the estimated 
average daily consumption) is approximately 
5.8 cents.’ This small fraction of America’s 
food dollar has been responsible for notable 
gains in mass nutrition and health. The 
National Research Council and the American 
Medical Association’s Council on Foods and 
Nutrition have recently reaffirmed their en- 
dorsement of the enrichment of bread in the 
light of “good evidence that enriched bread 
has been beneficial to the public.””' 

Column I of the appended table shows the 
amounts of nutrients and nutrient energy pro- 
vided by 5!4 ounces of enriched bread. Column 
II of the table gives the percentages of the 


CONTRIBUTION OF 
>» OUNCES OF ENRICHED BREAD 
Nutrients Percentages of 
and Calories Allowances (1953)* 
Protein 13.2 Gm. 20% 
Thiamine 0.37 mg. 26% 
Niacin 3.4 mg. 24% 
Riboflavin 0.23 mg. 14% 
Iron 4.1 mg. 34% 
Calcium 137 mg. 17% 
(average) 
| 418 14% 


FOOD DOLLAR 


recommended daily dietary allowance‘ avail- 
able from this amount of enriched bread. 

It is evident that enriched bread furnishes 
substantially more than its share of most nu- 
trients. Thus it compensates for deficiencies of 
these nutrients in other foods of the everyday 
diet. Since virtually all enriched bread is made 
with nonfat milk solids, its protein — contain- 
ing an average of 10.5 per cent milk protein and 
89.5 per cent wheat and yeast proteins’ —func- 
tions for growth as well as tissue maintenance. 

Enriched bread might well be considered a 
basic food in maintaining the high nutritional 
status of the American people, vet it can be 
purchased for so small a percentage of the 
American food dollar. 


1. Council on Foods and Nutrition, American Medical 
Association: A Statement of General Policy Concerning 
the Addition of Specific Nutrients to Foods, J.A.M.A. 
154:145 (Jan. 9) 1954. 
Sebrell, W.H.: Trends and Needs in Nutrition, J.A.M.A, 
152:42 (May 2) 1953. 
3. Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department 
of Labor, Jan., 19544. 


4. Shank, R.E.: Revisions of the Recommended Dietary 
Allowances, J. Am. Dietet. A. 30:105 (Feb.) 1954. 


. Sherman, H.C.: Chemistry of Food and Nutrition, ed. 
8, New York, The Macmillan Co., 1952, pp. 212, 599. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutritional 
statements made in this advertisement are acceptable 
to the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 
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Kellner, New Yor... iss Martierte Naunders, 3500 Gaston Ave, Dallas 1.... Washingt Sept. 13-16 
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College of .. Fred W. Rankin, Lexington, Ky........ Michael L. Mason, 40 Erie St., Chicago \tlantic City, N. Now 1 
Congress of ix al Med Rehah William Snow, New York Prances Baker, One Tilta ve., Ban Mateo, Calif...... Washington, DC pt. 46-11 
Asem... Kichard 8 Weiss, St. Lowis.... .. J. Lamar Callaway, Hospital, Durham, N. C...... Betlealr, Fla April 17 
As G Sprague, Meehester. Mir A. Reed, 1 Bast 45th St New Yor Sean Franeiero, Jone 14.20 
blectroen Mery A. Libereon, VA Hoe Northampton Atlantic City, N. J 11-13 
Federation for sieal Researeh........ Stewart Wolf, Oklahoma Hinkle Jr | New Vork 
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Heart TT Rotert L. Kir Seattle William HW. Renn, 44 wad St, 
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Society for the Advancement i 
of Plastic & Reconstructive Surgery Samuel F. Kelley, New York eee loweph Gist St.. New York 
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in the olden times 
would have worried about their acid- 
ity or biliousness are nowadays 
alarmed by twinges in the chest. and 
they hurry to the doctors ofiee to 
gain reassurance as much as relief. 
Nearly 2 out of 5 of them are con- 
cerned needlessly (or excessively) 
about their hearts, They present a 
problem of enormous delicacy, Once 
it ean be decided such a patient has 
no disease (and this is not usually 
easy}. a reassuring, unequivocal ex- 
planation must be given him. Any 
uncertainty may fit in with his pri- 
vate convictions, and thereafter he 
may faney himself a “cardiac.” Thus, 
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TYPICAL CORONARY PAIN DISTRIBUTION 


Differential Diagnosis 
of Chest Pain 


Typical arising from acute mya- 
cardial ischemia (anginal pain) is sub- 
sternal in location, tends to radiate to leit 
shoulder and or down inner aspect of left 
arm, Otten more a sense of pressure of 
constriction rather than a pain as such, it 
is reproducitde on evertion and is usually 


promptly relieved by rest and or nitrites, 


reservations in the examiner's mind 
had best remain there until the diag- 
nosis finally is clarified: and it may 
never be. As T. J. Reeves and T. R. 
Harrison (Medical College of Ala- 
bama. Birmingham?) have observed, 
“Tf upon completion of a meticulous 
and detailed history and a reason- 
ably careful physical examination, 
the physician does not either have 
the complete answer or at least a 
strong clue to the answer, it is untike- 
ly that the correct decision as to the 
cause of the pain will ever be made.” 

The question is whether the patient 
is a true cardiac or a sufferer from 
some other disorder that may cause 
chest pain, or if indeed he has only 
some manifestation of a psvchie dis- 
turbance, The true cardiacs are. in 
a sense, easiest to deal with: they are 
duly advised of what is wrong and 
what is to be done. The others have 
to be told firmly that their hearts are 
sound and then managed for what- 
ever does bother them. 

Cardiac pain evidently results from 
myocardial anoxia, or at least too 


little oxvgen for the needs at that 


moment, Fither the supply is poor 
or the demand is great, but more 
often both are responsible together. 
For example. the supply of oxygen 
is decreased if there is coronary 
artery disease, narrow ing of the coro- 
nary ostia as by svphilitie aortitis, 
anemia, paroxysmal tachveardia or 
shock: the need for oxveen is exag- 
gerated in exertion, excitement, cold, 
after eating, and in thyrotoxicosis, 
fever and hypoglycemia. Whatever 
the circumstances, a highly charac- 
teristic anginal pain is the result. 

The patient has a sense of con- 
striction or pressure, offen not a real 
pain, which is located generally 
under the lower sternum, Hf it ra- 
diates at all it is likely to vo to the 
left shoulder, down the inner aspect 
of the arm, to the neck, jaw. throat, 
hack or even right shoulder. When 
due only to transitory causes, such 
as “coronary spasm.” it is brief and 
lasts for a minute or often much 
less. It ix generally provoked by ef- 
fort, excitement or other factors that 
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increase demands for myocardial 
Characteristically it is 
lieved by rest or by administration 
of nitroglycerin or another nitrite. 
The same circumstances that caused 
it originally will usually provoke it 
again. Physical examination and 
resting electrocardiogram are apt to 
be normal, even though the angina 
ix severe, 

If there exists some uncertainty 
whether a chest pain is anginal or 
not, an effort can be made to provoke 
it by exertion. Most commonly em- 
ploved is the Master “two step” test. 
or a variation. Unfortunately there 
is mot complete agreement about 
what constitutes a positive test. and 
“false positive’ tests often occur, 

Coronary insuflicieney gives rise 
toa pain indistinguishable from that 
of angina of effort but more severe 
and of longer duration. It may not 
he relieved by nitroglycerin, 

The symptoms of coronary insuf- 
ficiency or angina of effort may an- 
nounce an impending myocardial in- 
farction, The clinical picture of 
crushing pain, pallor, weakness, dia- 
phoresis and dyspnea is familiar to 


all. The diagnosis is confirmed by 
evidence of myocardial necrosis, in- 
cluding fever, leukocytosis, elevated 
sedimentation rate and (as recently 
described by S. Losner, W. Volk 
and \. D. Wilensky of Jewish Sani- 
tarium and Hospital for Chronic Dis- 
eases, Brooklyn) elevation of fibrin- 
oven. There are characteristic electro- 
cardiographic changes. It is the occa- 
sional “silent coronaries” and those 
where electrocardiographic changes 
are not typical that give rise to trou- 
ble. Usually, however. careful study 
of the history and close observation 
of the patient will establish whether 
or not there has been infarction, 


Other Cardiovascular Causes 


There are other diseases of the car- 
diovascular <vstem that may cause 
chest pain. 

Pericarditis VRecause the visceral 
and parietal pericardia are mainly 
insensitive, pericarditis is more often 
painless, However. the lowermost 
part of the parietal pericardium is 
supplied with pain-carrving fibers 
via the phrenic nerve, and if this re- 
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gion is involved, or if the inflamma- 
tory process extends to the medi- 
astinal pleura, pain may result. In 
contrast to the pain of myocardial 
anoxia it is usually precordial, and 
it is sharper, of longer duration, and 
aggravated by breathing, coughing 
or sudden movement, Evidence of the 
underlying disease is usually pres: 
ent: electrocardiographic changes 
are often characteristic, and can usu- 
ally be distinguished from those of 
coronary insuficiency or myocardial 
infarction, 

A state of affairs called “acute 
myocarditis.” with aching. dull and 
poorly localized chest pain, ix recog- 
nized as occurring in many acute 
virus infections. raph- 
ie abnormalities may occur, but these 
do not present the characteristic pat- 
tern of acute myocardial infaretion, 
The chest pain of acute rheumatic 
fever has a similar character, but 
there is usually no diagnostic prob- 
lem. in either case, concerning the 
chest pain. 

Dissecting aneurysm may be very 
difleult to distinguish from myo- 
cardial infarction, Usually the pa- 
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tient is hypertensive, the onset is sud- 
den and the pain exerueiating. It re- 
curs episodically. as dissection pro- 
gresses, and changes dramatically in 
quality and location, Occlusion of 
peripheral arteries at their sites of 
origin may cause asymmetric changes 
in peripheral pulse ‘often a useful 
clue). Like myocardial infarctions, 
dissection occasionally may be rela- 
tively silent. 

Ineurysm of the theracic aorta 
may cause chest pain when large. 
but other symptoms including cough 
and dyspnea. and the physical signs 
and reentgenologic findings, not to 
mention positive serologic reactions, 
make the diagnosis easy. 


Miscellaneous Problems 


Various conditions that involve the 
lung. pleura, mediastinum or diges- 
live tract may cause chest pain, usu- 
ally presenting no great diagnostic 
difheulties. They are enumerated in 
the accompanying diagram, What 
“might be confusing, however, is pul- 
monary embolism, because it may 
look very much like myocardial in- 


Pain arising fram the ischemic heart 
leit) is often atypical in its radiation, being 
relerred to the neck, lower jaw. right sheoul- 
der, arm or epigastriam, ot (leit) to the 
hack. Such atypical distribution often adds 
te di fie ulties in the differential diagnosis. 


complicated by the 
that many conditions involving most of the 
structures and organs in the chest and 
upper ahdomen (right) may cane pain mn 
the chest similar to that acc urring in angina, 


Prizen 


farction, As in the coronary patient, 
there may be severe pain, dyspnea. 
evanosis, tachyeardia, hypotension 
and shock. However, there are at 
times associated venous thromboses 
in the legs. whence the enbolus came. 
and physical as well as roentgen ex- 
amination may show changes in the 
lungs. blectrocardiograms some- 
times show an acute right strain pat- 
tern. and do not suggest a myocardial 
infaret. 
may also cause pain that simulates 


Pulmonary hypertension 
angina in quality, location, intensity 
and relation to exertion, However. 
there is usually a demonstrable cause 
for elevation of pulmonary pressure 
(mitral stenosis or chronic pulmo- 
nary disease), there are dyspnea and 
cough, evidence of right ventricular 
hypertrophy on the eclectroeardio- 
gram, and, very important. the pa- 
tient can be relieved by oxvaen but 
not by nitroglycerin. 

The many parietal or chest-wall 
disorders constitute one of the lare- 
est categories of chest pain that may 
mistakenly pass for heart trouble. 
Diagnostic difheulties arise because 
many such conditions lack findings 


\peetra 


that are objective and clear-cut. and 
one has to depend on history and 
response to treatment. 

Finally. pain similar to angina 
has been described in patients with 
a hyperactive carotid sinus, dia- 
phragmatic flatter, the male climae- 
fertc and epilepsy, Suspicion is 
raised by an atypical history and is 
confirmed by specific study such as 
pressure on the carotid, 
examination of the diaphragm, uri- 
nary gonadotropin studies and (when 
needed) clectroencephalography 

This diffuse category gives rise to 
some of the most difheult problems 
in differential diagnosis, They are 
further complicated since many an 
anxious patient has true coronary 
artery disease with anginal attacks 
triggered by his anxiety, and the very 
knowledge that his heart ix involved 
stimulates more anxiety. 

Then there ix the so-called “neure- 
circulatory asthenic” whe may pre- 
sent anginal symptoms, and there is 
the “hyperventilator” with chest 
pain. Close observation is often need- 
ed to recognize these abnormalities. 


continued on page 


MULTIPLE FOCI OF PAIN THAT CAN SIMULATE ANGINA PECTORIS 


Central lesions 
Psychic disturbances 
Epilepsy 


Reflex cause 
Hypersensitive carotid sinus 


Mediastinal lesions 
Mediastinal emphysema \ 


Tumors 


Cardiovascular disorders 
Myocarditis 
Pericarditis 

Aortic aneurys 
Dissecting anefirysm 
Arrhythmias 


Pulmonary diseases 
Pleurisy 

Spontaneogs pneumo 
Pulmonaryjembolism 
Bronchoge@ic carcino 
Pulmonary hypertens: 
Pulmonary abscess 


Diaphragmatic lesio 
Diaphragmatic hernia 
Diaphragmatic flutter 


Biliary lesions —— —— 
Chole ystitis 
Cholelithiasis 


Cervical pathology 
Cervical rib 

Herniated disk 

>calenus anticus syndrome 
C 

sy 

Metastatic 


nodes 


Spinal lesions 


Arthritis 
a Spinal metastases 
Cora tumors 
Neuromysculoskeletal disorders 
of the shoulder 
Bursitis 


minor tendon 
nt@rcosta! neuritis 
My sitis 

Fibrositis 

mora of chest wall 
Cé@stochondritis 


hppe@g rib cartilage 


trbimtestifal diseases 
sophagiti and spasm 
atus ernia 


Cardiospasm 


GUastritis 

Gastric distentior 
\ 

Per uicer 


Splenic flexure synarc me 


y 
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Handle vibrator 


The step-down warning dewlee emits light that is chopped 
at 500 «veles and tocused on the ground ahead, whence it is reflected hack inte 
the box. A coding disk passes the returned signal to the detecting stem in stich 
a way that changes in the terrain ahead give rise to a change in the vibration felt 
by the carrier, Sach information, to the skilled user, signifies a street curl or hole. 


man's cane is transformed into a sensory device that can “see” much farther ahead. 


Guidance Devices for the Blind 


I ELECTRONIC WIZARDRY can find 
an airplane 150 miles away in the 
foe. what can it do for the blind? 
I< there something to compare with a 
Seeing Eve dog? Midway through 
the war with Germany and Japan 
there was created a Committee on 
Sensory Devices to explore questions 
like these, and a pair of devices 
shown last winter to the American 
As«<ociation for the Advancement of 
Science now show the possibility of 
providing the blind with something 
at least better than a cane. 

One device detects and locates 
obstacles in the blind man’s path; 
the other one tells him when he has 
come to a “step-down.” such as a 
curb. Both rely on “echoes” of light 
pulses, after the fashion of radar. 
and both together might be fitted 
into a box not much larger than a 
camera, A blind man so equipped 
could find out most of what he needs 
to know to navigate safely. 

Making a device to gather such 
information is not a difheult task; 
but a device that can impart it to the 
user calls for ingenuity. In practice 
only the senses of hearing and touch 


a4 


are available. and neither sense can 
deal with the vast amount of infor- 
mation commonly taken in by the 
eve — or even so much as the detect- 
ing function of the device can pro- 
vide. News of an obstacle micht be 
conveved in audible signals (a war- 
bling note was tried for a times), but 
the method ix poor because it tires 
the blind man and keeps him from 
using his hearing for other purposes, 
such as detecting sounds from ob- 
stacles, Thus signaling the informa- 
tion remained a problem, one that 
has now been solved by making use 
of tactile stimulation. 

For reporting obstacles, Prof. T. 
A. Benham ( Haverford College. Hav- 
erford, Pa. whe has been blind 
since the age of 2. proposed an ingen- 
ious arrangement of | vibrating pins 
in the handle. The language is readily 
grasped, One pair of pins, right and 
left, deseribes the attention region 
or the path dead ahead within an 
angle of 10 degrees: the other pins 
account for the scope beyond that, 
about 10 degrees further on either 
side, which might be called the aw are- 


ness region. The pins begin to oper- 
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ate at 10 feet from the obstacle, while 
more distant obstructions set up a 
gentle vibration that is felt in the 
entire handle. 

Himself blind since early child- 
hood. MW iteher of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology has 
given attention to “step-downs.” 
which he. like all blind persons, has 
found a special hazard. In a com- 
bined instrument these could be sig- 
naled, say, by a strong vibration of 
the entire handle. And of course 
when the path is clear, the pins and 
handle would remain “silent.” It 
would be also desirable to report the 
size and shape of obstacles and rap- 
idly moving objects such as automo- 
biles, But neither can be done at 
present with a device that uses these 
principles and is light enough to be 
carried easily, 

bven se, the Benham and Witcher 
instruments could provide nearly as 
much information as can be ab- 
sorbed through the sense of touch, 
and sufheient to restore independent 
travel to the many blind who neither 
have mastered the cane nor own a 
Seeing bye dog, END 
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B,. Absorption in Sprue 
And Pernicious Anemia 


New York — Defective absorption 
of vitamin B,. differs in sprue and 
pernicious anemia, reports George 
B. J. Glass (New York Medical Col- 
lege). In an attempt to compare vita- 
min By. absorption in normal per- 
sons and in patients with sprue or 
pernicious anemia, he administered 
radiocobalttagged orally and 
then traced its path by monitoring 
over the site of the liver and the rest 
of the abdomen with a scintillation 
counter 5 to 5 davs later, Hepatic 
uptake was estimated by the dif- 
ference between liver and abdominal 
counts, The impaired hepatic uptake 
found in both sprue and pernicious 
anemia can be differentiated. When 
tagved B,. was combined with nor- 
mal gastric juice, the uptake became 
normal in pernicious anemia, but in 
sprue combination with gastric juice 
did not remedy the absorption defect. 
The test was also of definite value 
in distinguishing between various 
types of macrocytic anemias and in 
determining the potency of intrinsic 
factor preparations, 

(Reported alta meeting of the 
Eastern Section, American Federa- 
tion for Clinical Research, Boston.) 


Unrestricted Diet 
For Peptic Uleer 


Cleveland — There is no need to re- 
strict the diet of the patient with a 
peptic uleer, report Edward A. Mar- 
shall. Harold Swan and Leo Simo- 
son (Huron Road Hospital, Cleve- 
land). Their conclusion is based on 
a study of 1.500 patients treated for 
11. months with alkalies and seda- 
tion, but with diet unrestricted from 
the outset. They recommend frequent 
feedings and administration of alka- 
lies during the day and at least twice 


Prizen Severe 


at night to maintain low gastric acid- 
ity. Two-thirds of the patients fol- 
lowed had no recurrence in over 3 


vears of follow-up. Marshall and his 
associates believe that the arduous 
regimen prescribed for the ulcer pa- 
tient is not ordinarily necessary for 
prompt healing. There were other en- 
couraging findings: OF 201 obstruct- 
ed patients, gastrectomy was neces- 
sary inconly 7. OF ulcer patients 
with hemorrhage (60 per cent over 
15 vears) gastrectomy was necessary 
in only 7, and there were 2 fatalities. 

(Reported at a meeting of Ameri- 
can Academy of General Practice.) 


Oxygen and Retrolental 
bFibroplasia 


Washington, D.C.- “lf a little 
medicine is good, a lot must be much 
better.” This fallacious type of rea- 
soning has been the cause of many 
a patients difheulty. Recent work 
suggests that too much oxygen may 
get premature infants into trouble 

trouble with retrolental fibroplasia 
(Pfizer Spec tat January 10,1955) 
~ although controversy exists. Now 
Arnall Patz (District of Columbia 


furnishes new 


General Hospital) 


data hased on controlled obsers ation 
comparing the incidence of retro- 
lental fibroplasia in alternate pre- 
mature infants kept for 28 days or 
longer in incubators containing 60 
to 70 per cent oxvgen and in ineu- 
hators with 10 per cent or less oxy- 
gen. The incidence of marked retro- 
lental fibroplasia in all birth-weight 
categories was strikingly different 
between high and low oxveen con- 
centrations. A much greater incidence 
was associated with prolonged stay 
of the infant in the high-oxvgen en- 
vironment. In addition, Patz reports 
the production of lesions strikingly 
similar to the human disease in baby 
rats, mice, kittens and 
puppies under oxygen. Animals kept 


OP Oss 


at normal oxvgen levels failed to 
show any eve changes, 

On the basis of data collected with 
Lula Lubechencoe and Iwan Hix (Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Denver), Harry 
A. Gordon (Sinai Hospital, Balti- 
more} confirms Patz’ view implicat- 
ing high environmental oxvgen, He 
joins Patz in the plea that oxygen 
therapy be routinely held to the ae- 
tual needs of the premature infant, 
particularly since restricted-oxygen 
therapy did not increase mortality 
in the Denver study. 

It should be reealled, however, 
that retrolental fibroplasia is seen in 
infants receiving no oxvgen therapy. 

(Reported at a meeting of the New 
York Academy of Medicine.) 


END 


Retinal vascular pathology with experimental “retrolental filro- 


plasia™ in the rat. Left: hemorrhage (arrow) and dilated venule, Right: proliferating capil- 


lary tudts (arrow). These lesions and other changes resembling those seen clinically in retro- 


lental fhroplasia produc ed in rats subjected upon birth to for 2% weeks. 
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Precancerous 


‘MAGE about an ounce of pre- 
vention applies vehemently to 
cancer. Modern preventive medi- 
cine, with its hygienic, epidemiologic 
and prophylactic procedures, has 
greatly reduced many of the infee- 
tious and nutritional diseases and 
has practically abolished some of 
them. And yet cancer continues to 
appear at a constant or even imecreas- 
ing rate. This is partly because 
people do not vet recognize the ad- 
vantage of early detection. Moreover. 
if the most is to be made of all pre- 
ventive opportunities, the physician 
needs to have in mind a large number 
of factors and lesions that are now 
generally considered to be the pre 
cursors of cancer, 


Wall lt Change to Cancer? 


Experts disagree a good deal about 
the precancerous nature of some le- 
sions even those customarily 
lieved to predispose to cancer (for 
example, gastric ulcer), However, 
from experimental and to some ex- 
tent clinical evidence, it is clear that 
chronic exposure to radiation (solar, 


Lesions 


roentgen ray and radioactive ele- 
ments), to certain chemical sub- 
stances (tar, arsenic and others en- 
countered processing chromium, 
beryvilium and aniline dyes) and to 
mechanical irritation, all probably 
predispose to malignant change in 
the tissues. 

In addition to these “definitely” 
carcinogenic situations there are sev- 
eral chronic lesions now believed 
to become malignant frequently. 
Among these are familial polyposis. 
which is followed by cancer of the 
colon in a high proportion of un- 
treated eases, and lichen planus. as of 
a mucous membrane. Between these 
two conditions the first usually, the 
second only occasionally followed bey 
cancer — are numerous other situa- 
tions representing a wide range of 
incidence of cancer in’ the many 
series that have been studied, 

Fortunately, many of the precan- 
cerous (or conceivably precancer- 
ous! lesions are readily detected - 
if the patient presents himself for 
examination and if the physician can 
devote time to the many symptomatic 
and asymptomatic conditions that 
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have to be considered, Fortunately, 
a majority of these lesions are on 
visible skin or mucosal surfaces. or 
in sites where they can be detected 
by endoscopy 

The skin and exposed mucous 
membranes are the site of a vreat 
number of precancerous lesions that 
can be seen ata glance. Important 
among them is leukoplakia, a white 
patch on the mucous membrane of a 
body cavity (such as the mouth) 
lined with squamous epithelium, It 
occurs also (though it is less com- 
mon) in the vagina, cervix, anal 
canal and bladder, Probably is 
the result of chronic irritation or 
trauma, In the mouth it often im- 
proves or may disappear with the 
elimination of chronic trauma from 
sharp. ragged teeth or imperfect den- 
tures. 

Acute leukoplakias that develop 
rapidly, becoming thickened and ul- 
cerated and sometimes developing 
papillomas. are more apt to become 
malignant than are the chronic leu- 
koplakias that may last for 10) or 
even 20 vears. Such chronic lesions 
are found to be thinner and more 


Whether a benign uleer 

(har left) can undergo malignant change 
is still an unsettled matter, 

The significant consideration is whether 
gastric lesion is henian or 
malignant (leit), Sustained and com plete 
healing is the only acceptable evidence 

in ruling out a malignancy, 
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Maltiple polyposis 

(right) is potentially malignant: 
treatment consists of radical resection 
of the involved bowel. Leukoplakia 


(har right). a thickening of the mucous 


membrane, appears as a whitish area that 
cannot be dislodged trom the membrane. 
It is frequently associated u ith 

chronic irritation or trauma, Since 
malignant change may ensue. it should 
he viewed with SUS pie ion, 


diffuse, and they often present tiny 
red lesions that bleed readily from a 
tuft of capillaries, 

Treatment consists in removal of 
the source of irritation. roentgen-ray, 
radium electrodesiceation, the 
choice of treatment being made by 
the specialist, 

Keratoses occur usually in the 
aged or in persons predisposed to ill 
effects from long exposure to the sun, 
and they may become malignant. The 
face, ears and hands are the usual 
sites, Farmers, sailors, lifeguards 
and others out in the sun year in and 
vear out and for long periods at a 
time may develop malignant changes 
in the keratotic areas, Prophylaxis 
achieved by means of protective 
clothing and creams is readily avail- 
able to anyone: it is only necessary 
to advise it. Workers exposed to ar- 
senic — in insecticides, plant sprays, 
ete. — are subject to similar precan- 
cerous keratoses that have a predi- 
lection for the hands and feet (par- 
ticularly the palms). These lesions 
are multiple, slow-growing, small, 
hard, cornlike warts, 

Bowen's disease, appearing on the 


Keratoses ae usually henien 
fright) but are subject to malignant 
change. Early malignant change (lar right) 
is shonen, with prolongation of the basal 
laver and neoplastic cells, 

ell-der eloped heratoses are best 
handled by electrodesiccation and 
curettage. Uf there is evidence of 
malignant change (growth, indurated 
border, ulceration or microscopic findings), 
treatment is that of squamous cell cancer. 


Serer 


skin or mucous membranes, is gen- 
erally considered precancerous: it 
consists of small, sharply demar- 
cated, elevated, brown to brownish. 
red scales, becoming after many vears 
verrucous, nodular or ulcerative. 
Among mucous membranes, those of 
the vulva particularly may be af- 
fected, 


Nevi 


The subject of nevi. or moles (/’ficer 
SPECTRE M, April 17). in relation to 
cancer is so complex that an ap- 
praisement of any one lesion in any 
one patient can be difeult. Thus pa- 
tients with nevi (junctional, intra- 
epidermal, intradermal, blue. pig- 
mented or unpigmented) or those 
who have angioma, hemangioma or 
lvmphangioma may have to be seen 
by a dermatologist. who, because he 
sees more of these lesions, may be 
better able to separate the harmless 
varieties from the precancerous. 
What is important is to differentiate 
the precancerous junctional pig- 
mented nevus from the benign types. 
Acquired, smooth, hairless, solitary, 


macular or papular, light to dark 
brown and particularly bluish-black 
lesions are suspect. Pedunculated, 
verrucous and hairy nevi rarely be- 
come malignant. Junetional nevi, 
often precursors of melanocarcino- 
ma, should be excised if they are in 
places exposed to repeated trauma 
or to friction of clothing. They 
should never be treated by acids, 
electrolysis (as patients like te do) 
or freezing or electrodesiecation, 
hvery specimen of nevus removed at 
operation should be biopsied to 


make sure it is not melanoma, 


Genitourinary Lesions 


A peculiar skin lesion that is con- 
sidered precancerous is the eryvth- 
roplasia of Quevrat, involving the 
glans penis and the vulva, In some 
20 to WO per cent of cases it develops 
intoepithelioma. Thus it is an asvmp- 
tomatic precancerosis for which sur- 
vical treatment alone is adequate. 
Kraurosis vulvae is treated by 
vvnecologists as a precancerous le- 
sion. Estrogen has been used in this 
condition, as has surgical excision. 
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Kraurosis of the penis, balanitis 
xerotica obliterans, occurring only 
in the is similarly 
considered precancerous, 

Granuloma inguinale of either the 
vulva or the penis has been reported 
a precursor of squamous cell car- 
cinoma, 

Chronic evstic mastitis is often 
debated as a precursor of carcinoma, 
If. as many maintain, carcinoma in 
situ of the cervix is by definition not 
really cancer (since it has not in- 
vaded or metastasized). this condi- 
included 


among the precancerous conditions: 


tion may properly be 
and so also may the in-situ lesions 
of other organs — prostate, breast, 
stomach, lung. ete. 

Endometriosis has recently been 
shown to be not alwavs a benign in- 
filtrating growth. Ketopie endome 
trial tissue has the same, or possibly 
greater, potentiality for malignant 
change as that within the uterus. 
Endometriosis may. therefore, be 
looked upon as precancerous, 


Gastrointestinal Lesions 


More controversy exists about the 
precancerous nature of lesions of the 
gastrointestinal tract than of most 
others. Although there ix consider- 
able statistical evidence pointing to 
a precancerous behavior of gastric 
uleer, many gastroenterologists and 
surgeons disagree. While 10 toe 20 
per cent of gastrie cancers originate 
as gastric ulcers, the question is 
whether an ulcer is malignant from 
the beginning — that is, it is a cancer 
which is manifest by ulceration — or 
whether it undergoes some later 
(Phzer 
March 6). Atrophice gastritis and 


transformation 


pernicious anemia with its achlor- 
hvdria are also held to be conducive 
to malignant changes. 

Polyps of the colon and rectum 
and particularly familial adenoma- 
tosis definitely predispose to cancer 
and should be removed surgically. 
Because cancer sufficiently often oc- 
curs with it. chronic ulcerative colitis, 
particularly when of long duration, 


is usually considered to be precan- 
cerous. 

Many malignant neoplasms of the 
skin and some of other sites are long 
preceded by detectable precancerous 
lesions, the removal of which may 
preclude the developmect of cancer. 
Cancer can be far more effectively 
controlled by the general practition- 
er who brings his apparently well 
patients under careful and periodic 
scrutiny for these precursor lesions 
than by all the specialists, with their 
improved techniques of surgery and 
irradiation after a frankly malignant 
lesion has evolved. 

Thus the most a surgeon or radi- 
ologist can hope for is to increase 
the survival rates by only so many 
percent owing to this new technique 
or that: but it ix impossible to cuess 
how large an improvement would re- 
sult from the early detection and 


removal of precursor lesions, exo 


in SPECTRUM Next Week 
Enlarged Lymph Nodes the 
and there are many enlarecd nodes 
form an instructive diagnostic pattern, This 
article takes the pattern apart and or- 
ganices it tor the beneht of the physician, 
Shin Planing 


Aurtin’s abrasive technique fer treating 


{ graphic account of 


mne and other shin-reouahe ning dise 
Medical Oasis 
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Diseases and treatment 


Broad-spectrum gonorrhea 
Oral Terramvein was used te treat 15 
patients with uncomplicated goner- 
thea, according te a report by RL 
Willeow in the Journal of the Roval 
Wedical Corps 100: 
1954. O18 37 followed for up te 28 
or longer, status of $1 was “entirely 
satisfactory.” Five were found to have 
unrelated urethritis which 
vielded te further Terramvein in the 
twe treated, recurred in 
one patient at 16 days, Dosage: 1 Gm. 
stat.. four doses of 250 me. within 24 
hours. 
— Antihiotics Newsletter. 
Vol. IV. No.7 
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CHEST PAIN 

continued from page 23 

Although many of the conditions 
that are discussed in the differential 
diagnosis of chest pain can be dis- 
missed almost as quickly as they are 
considered and others easily ruled 
out, some remain obscure, For these 
one can attempt, as Reeves and Har- 
rison have sugevested, to reproduce 
the pain by specific measures which 
henee, ef- 


fort for angina. introduction of air 


will indicate their cause 


inte the stomach for gastric disten- 
sion, specific motions for muscular 
hyperventilation for the 
“sighing neurotic” 


strains, 


While obviously no rule of thumb 
ean be applied to all cases, nothing 
is so profitable as thoroughness. 
nothing so vital as an awareness of 
how frightened these patients really 
are and how much they need reas- 
surance, END 


ound 


Chest mav be ascribed ta a car- 
diac origin by positive exercise test, 
tron ardivgram at rest Cahove lett) is 
normal. Following standardized evercise 
the Rs T depre ssions (above right) are con- 


sidered indi atit eronary insu iene 


Electrocardiographic fisnd- 
myocardial infarction, whether 
recent or old (above, posterior wall), sug- 
gest that the chest pain is cardiac in origin, 
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The new GOLDEN Guernsey Reducing Diet can help over- 
weight adults of normal health to lose excess pounds more 
comfortably. 


The menu pattern, which is designed for average, 
moderately-active women, provides for a total of 1400- 
1500 calories per day. It is found to be more satisfying 
and effective because of the inclusion of many foods rich 
in protein and moderate in fat. Instructions for extend- 
ing the calorie total to 1800 per day for larger, more ac- 
tive women, and men, are included in the plan. 


Stress is laid upon the importance of the doctor's advice 


before starting this reducing diet. 


Basis of the daily meal plan is 24 cups of 
fresh, whole GOLDEN GuERNsEY Milk, which 


The New 
GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY 


age market milk. Added to other appetizing 
foods included in this diet, it helps to satisfy 
hunger. The characteristic GOLDEN GUERNSEY 
flavor also adds taste appeal to dict meals. 


A wide choice of familiar, well-liked, and inexpensive 
foods is included in the GoLDEN GuERNsey Diet — to sim- 
plify shopping, preparation, and budgeting. Menus are 
practical, with each diet meal designed to serve as the 
basis of a family meal. Those not on the diet merely cat 
larger amounts of each food, plus other foods. 


FREE FOLDER. The new folder, “coven 
ouernsey Weight-Reducing Diet’, is now available 
for your review. Or upon request, a supply of these 
folders will be sent to you postpaid, without charge, 


is produced only by Guernsey cows. GOLDEN ay for distribution to patients. Coupon below is for 
GUERNSEY has higher energy value than aver- _@gtee your convenience in ordering. 


§ 0605 awd 


GOLDEN GUERNSEY 


GOLDEN GUERNSEY, INC. 
80 MAIN STREET 
ETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


to stop et Booth FIl during the San Francisco 
Meeting to sample Golden Guernsey Milk and pick up a 
the Diet Booklet. 


The Gotpen Guernsey Trademark is your guarantee 


. of the fi ilk produced only by Guernsey cows... 
You can Recommend wi th Con fidence and the of GUERNSEY 


in more than 6,000 cities and towns throughout 


GOLDEN GUERNSEY MILK 


the purpose of supervising the production, 
and promoting the use, of 
GOLDEN GUERNSEY — America’s table milk. 


Guernsey, Inc., 80 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 

Please send me, free and postpaid : 

review copy of “cotpren Guernsey Weight -Reducing Dict” 
copies for distribution to patients 
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BASIC among broad-spectrum antibiotics 


true broad-spectrum action 
against pneumococci, streptococci, 
staphylococci and other 
gram-positive and 
gram-negative pathogens 
unexcelled tolerance 
outstanding stability 

high blood levels quickly 
reached and maintained 

may often be effective 

where resistance or sensitivity 
precludes other forms of 
antibiotic therapy 


hydrochloride 
brand of tetracycline hydrochloride 
Tet (sugar coated) 
250 mg., 100 mg., 50 mg, 


*English, A. R., et al.: Antibiotice 
Annual (1953-1954), New York, Medical 
Encyclopedia, Inc., 1953, p. 70. 


636 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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HYDROCHLORIDE 


(hydralazine hydrochloride C1BA) 


Aric 


Apresol 


| for the patient 


You are cordially invited to 


products of performance | A presoline 


with moderate 
or severe essential 


hypertension 


2/2020 


J.A.M.A., May 29, 1954 
our Booths No. D-23 and D-25, June. A. M. A. Convention 


benefits in up to 80% of cases: 
e.g., hypertension gradually 
reduced, renal circulation 
improved, eye-ground changes 
may be reversed. 


THE LITERATURE REPORTS 
therapy is generally well 
tolerated with initial 

low dosages, gradually 
increased.’** Patient 
response is the guide to 
dosage adjustment.‘ Optimal 
maintenance dosage level 
is usually reached only 
after 3 weeks or more; 
marked therapeutic effect 
cannot be expected with 
initial low dosages.‘ 


Tablets of 10, 25, 50, 100 mg. 
Ampuls of 1 ml., 20 mg. 


1. Hafkenschiel, J. H., and Lindauer, M.A.: 
Circulation 7: 52, 1953. 

2. Schroeder, H. A.: Circulation 5: 28, 1952. 
3. Riven, S. S., Pocock, 0.G., Kory, R.C., 
Roehm, D. C., Anderson R. S., and 

Meneely, G. R.: Am. J. Med. 14: 160, 1953. 
4. Taylor, R. D., Dustan, H. P., Corcoran, 
A.C., and Page, |. H.: Arch. Int. 

Med. 90: 734, 1952. 


C I B A Summit, N.J. 
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Pulling together... 


In radiology, brilliant work is almost invariably | That is the reason why so many specifications 
the result of brilliant teamwork—the carefully call for Kodak Blue Brand X-ray Film and Kodak 
planned and executed procedures of radiologist x-ray chemicals... products made to work to- 
and technician using equipment and materials — gether, made to produce radiographs of maxi- 


each knows and trusts. mum diagnostic quality under every condition. 
bor superior radiographic results, 
follow this simple rule: ys 
eae Process in 
Use Kodak yg Kodak 
Blue Brand : Chemicals 


X-ray Film (LIQUID OR POWDER) 
Order from your x-ray dealer 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Medical Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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“I swear by Apollo, the physician, and 
Aesculapius, and Health, and All-heal, and 
all the gods and goddesses, that, according 
to my ability and judgment, | will keep 
this oath and stipulation: to reckon him 
who taught me this art equally dear to me 
as my parents, to share my substance with 
him and relieve his necessities if required; 
to regard his offspring as on the same foot- 
ing with my own brothers, and to teach 
them this art if they should wish to learn 
it, without fee or stipulation, and that by 
precept, lecture and every other mode of 
instruction, I will impart a knowledge of 
the art to my own sons and to those of my 
teachers, and to disciples bound by a stip- 
ulation and oath, according to the law of 
medicine, but to none others. 


“T will follow that method of treatment 
which, according to my ability and judg- 
ment, I consider for the benefit of my 
patients, and abstain from whatever is 
deleterious and mischievous. I will give 
no deadly medicine to anyone if asked nor 
suggest any such counsel; furthermore, | 
will not give to a woman an instrument to 
produce abortion. 


“With purity and with holiness I will 
pass my life and practice my art. I will not 


cut a person who is suffering with a stone, 
but will leave this to be done by practi- 
tioners of this work. Into whatever houses 
I enter I will go into them for the benefit 
of the sick and will abstain from every 
voluntary act of mischief and corruption; 
and further from the seduction of females 
or males, bond or free. 


“Whatever, in connection with my pro- 
fessional practice, or not in connection 
with it, I may see or hear in the lives of 
men which ought not to be spoken abroad, 
I will not divulge, as reckoning that all 
such should be kept secret. 

“While I continue to keep this oath un- 
violated, may it be granted to me to enjoy 
life and the practice of the art, respected 
by all men at all times, but should I tres- 
pass and violate this oath, may the reverse 
be my lot.” 

SoNOTONE, an organization dedicated to 
the service of the hard of hearing, reprints 
the Hippocratic Oath in full as a salute 
to humanity’s greatest public servant, the 
doctor. 

Current Sonorone Hearing Aid 
Models #940, 966, 977, 988 and 
1010 have been accepted by the 


Council of the American Medical 
ssociation, 


onotone Corporation 
Elmsford, N. Y. 
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Found: 20.2 wo diabetics in ong 
Vear in the private of SOOO physi 


clans responding to a nationwide poll Ot 


these, were detected by urine sug 


cof the physichains u 


dt 


54: 


were detected by “findings « other than coe 


suria. Byers patient theretore, should have 
at least one urinalysis as part of his exam- 


ination, even if the purpose of his visit as 


only the removal of Wax from the ears”? 


*Data from nationwide poll: Diabetes in daily practice 


1. Blotner, H., and Marble, A.: 
Med. 245:567 (Oct. 11) 1951. 


were over 40. 
had a tamuly history 
were overweight. 


A.: New England J, 


2. Steine, L.: GP 8:45 (July) 1953. 


Ames Diagnostics 
Adjuncts in clinical management 


AMES 


COMPANY, INC+ ELKHART, INDIANA 


Ames Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


37 
diabetes 
the ideal detection center is the office of the family physician 
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The extremely high protein content of 
rabbit milk (15.5 per cent, as against 
1.5 per cent for human breast milk) 
undoubtedly reflects the relatively 

poor bodily development, high growth Dp hystologically 
requirement and rapid growth of the ; 
newborn bunny. The time to double birth 
weight, for erample, is approximately 
a week —in contrast to the human 
infant which can take as long as 6 months.’ 


i for the young of man... 


human breast milk — 


“the recipe of the most satisfactory 
food for a baby.’”” 


2. SIMILAC 


so similar to the milk of healthy, well-nourished 
mothers that there is no closer equivalent. 


Supplied: Similac Powder in tins of 1 lb., with 
measuring cup; Similae Liquid in tins of 13 fl. oz. 


1. Herrington, B. L.: Milk and Milk Processing, 
New York, MeGraw-Hill, 1948, ¢. 2. 


easter o, 2. Gunther, M.: Brit. J, Nutrition ¢ (No. 2): 215, 1962. 


LABORATORIES, Columbus 16, Ohio 
4 


for the newborn bunny... 
milk with 15% protein 
\ 
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@ Suwrt the door on Mr. Fatty’s unruly appetite by prescribing 
Desoxyn Hydrochloride. The drug helps you control his 
obesity in two ways: (1) it decreases appetite as a result of its 
effect on the central nervous system; (2) it boosts self-restraint 
by stimulating a sense of mental and physical well-being. 
Desoxyn’s oral dosage is smaller than that of other 

sympathomimetic amines. Moreover, Desoxyn acts faster— 
within 20 to 60 minutes: and lasts longer—an average of 

6 to 12 hours. One 2.5 or 5 mg. tablet before breakfast and 


lunch should help even your most fickle 
patient to stay with his weight-reducing dict. Obbott 


prescribe DESOX YN  ayarochioriae 


(METHAMPHETAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE, ABBOTT) 


“ae In 2.5 and 5 mg. tablets, elixir, and 1-cc. ampoules 


SU 
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\WYnen every door 
leads to temp 
smaller quicker 
dosage "action 
longer minimal 
effect } side effects 
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Time-Tested Time-Savers 
for busy Doctors... 


Are you using them? 


MORE than seven years, ever since this 
service first started, an ever-increasing num- 

ber of doctors has ordered and re-ordered one 
or more of the six titles in the Ivory Handy Pad 
Series. The reason is plain: The Handy Pads, 
made available, free, to the medical profession 
by Ivory Soap, provide busy doctors with a 
proven way to save time when called upon to 
give their patients certain routine instructions. 
If you are not already using the time-saving 


Ivory Handy Pads, why not give them a trial. 


“Instructions for 


Bathing Your Baby” 


The approved techniques for bathing in- 
fants are clearly explained, in text and 
pictures, in each of the 50 printed leaf- 
lets in this Ivory Handy Pad. Only pro- 
fessionally accepted matter is included. 
You simply hand a leaflet to the mother, 
thus minimizing the need for discussion. 


SAVES YOUR TIME... 
HELPS YOUR PATIENTS 


USE THIS ORDER-BLANK TO OBTAIN... FREE... ANY OR ALL OF THE HANDY PADS 


IVORY SOAP, Dept. A, Box 687, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Handy Pad No. 1: “Instructions for Routine Care of Acne.” 
Please send, at no cost or Handy Pad No. 2: “Instructions for Bathing a Patient in Bed.” 
obligation, one of each Handy Pad No. 3: “Instructions for Bathing Your Baby.” 
Ivory Handy Pad checked: Handy Pad No, 4: “The Hygiene of Pregnancy.” 
Handy Pad No. 5: “Home Care of the Bedfast Patient.” 
——llandy Pad No. 6: “Sick Room Precautions to Prevent the Spread 
of Communicable Disease.” 


994/100 % Pure 
IT FLOATS 
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@ Occludes the os uteri for at 
least ten hours after coitus 


fe 
as me 
the official Brown and 
ble technic 


Gam 


@ Maintains necessary vis- 
cosity at body temperature 


@ Does not decom or 
arate while 


Supplied in 3-oz. tubes with a 
7. durable plastic ap- 
licator to deliver 

cc. of jelly in front of the os 


uteri. in] , economy- 
size 5-oz. 


A recent report by Gamble’ directs 
attention to viscosity and barrier 
effectiveness as important considera- 
tions in the selection of a contracep- 
tive jelly. 


“To give efficient obstruction [to 
spermatozoa]... the material should 
be sufficiently fluid to spread 
throughout the vagina and establish 
a barrier over the os uteri. It should 
not, however, be so liquid as to leak 
out of the cavity or be too readily dis- 
placed from the os by coital or post- 
coital movements.” RAMSES Vaginal 
Jelly* fulfills these criteria. 


BOT HT FACTORS 


OF PROTECTION 


sperm-blocking 
sperm-immobilizing 


Fig. 1. Photo taken after 
rtion of RaMsES Vagi- 
nal Jelly. Os occluded. 


Fig. 2. Photo taken ten 
hours after coitus. 
sion still manifest. 


Jelly stained with non- 
rmatocidal concentra- 
n of methylene blue for 


*Active agent, dodecaethyleneglycol 
monolaurate 5%, in a base of long-last- 
ing barrier effectiveness. 1. Gamble, C. 
J.: Report to Council on Pharmacy & 
Chemistry, A.M.A.: J.A.M.A, 153:1019, 
1953. 


gynecological division 


JULIUS SCHMID, INC. 
423 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
quality first since 1883 
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PARADIONE 


to TRIDIONE- An 
which is often effective in 
to TRIDIONE therapy: 


Homologue 


preparation 
cases refractory 
For treatment of the petit mal triac 


Have YOU 


A new drug of low toxicit y for grand mal, 


petit mal, myoclonic and mixed seizures. 


used these 


| Effective in conditions symptomatic of 
organic brain damage. 


modern 


Anticonvulsants? 


If you have, you know that each—used 
wisely, carefully —adds inestimably to the 
scope and progress of treatment of various 
epileptic disorders. If these drugs are not 


for 
anticonvulsant 
grand mal, petit mal and mixed 


cessful where all other 


yet familiar to you, we ask that you 
remember them. Each has signalled a 
dramatic advance in the field of antiepi- 


A potent 
epilepsy, 
seizures. Often 


leptic medicine . . . each has specific uses, i of therapy have failed. 


advantages. With them, you will be better 
able to fit your treatment to the seizure 

_ . individualize your anticonvulsant ther- 
apy. Write today for literature on any or 
all of these important anticonvulsants. 
Abbott Laboratories, 


North Chicago, Illinois. 
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New Absorbent Padding 


WEBRIL" Promotes 

Skin Hygiene, Protects 

Against Pressure Sores 
Unlike conventional 
cast padding materials, 
Webril bandage, a Curity 
product, absorbs per- 
spiration and skin ex- 
udate. Its softness pro- 
tects against chafing, 
and by keeping the skin 
dry, it promotes better 
skin condition through- 
out immobilization pe- 
riod. Conformable and 
cohesive, Webril is easy 
to apply —needs no ad- 
hesive or other bandage 
for anchoring. 


Like moist velvet in your hands, new OSTIC 
(Code 23) Plaster Bandage goes on smoothly, 
sculptures effortlessly and precisely —pro- 
viding accurate coaptation. Extra strong, 
too... over 97 per cent plaster retention. 

A real pleasure to work with, new OSTIC 
gives you that high quality “creamy feel” 


New Plaster Bandage 
Handles Like Velvet 


Easy to Work With, Exceptionally Strong... 


New OSTIC Molds Precisely 


you want for smooth workability — but with- 
out sacrifice of fast wet-out, cast strength 
and controlled setting qualities. 

Try new OSTIC today. Let your own 
hands tell you its advantages. Your choice 
of fast or extra-fast-setting types, in band- 
ages or splints. 


Cu oat 12/4 


OSTIC 


| (BAUER&BLACK) | 


PLASTER 
BANDAGE 


Division of The Kendall Company 
309 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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OVALTINE PROVIDES A WEALTH OF 
ESSENTIAL NUTRIENTS 
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A VITAMIN-AND-MINERAL-RICH DIETARY SUPPLEMENT 


bland diet 


And in a balanced relationship of protein, vitamins, minerals 


and other nutrients. See chart below. 


? OVALTINE IS HIGHLY PALATABLE 


The tempting flavor of this delicious food beverage adds zest to the 
bland diet. It is taken eagerly even by patients who dislike milk. 


OVALTINE REDUCES CURD TENSION 
3 OF MILK MORE THAN 60% 


This dietary supplement is an easily digested addition 


to the bland diet. 


Thus Ovaltine made with milk is ideally suitable when- 


ever a bland diet is required, 


The World’s Most Popular Fortified Food Beverage 


Ovalitine is 
equally delicious 
served hot or cold. 


— 


*Nutrients for which dietary allowances are recommended by the National Research Council. 


Three Servings of Ovaltine in Milk Recommended for Daily Use Provide the Following Amounts of Nutrients. 
(Each serving made of 2 oz. of Ovaltine and 8 fi. oz. of whole milk) 


26mg. PANTOTHENIC ACID (biologically complete) 32 Gm. 


MINERALS 
*CALCIUM 1.12 Gm. MAGNESIUM... .. 120 mg. *ASCORBIC ACID. 
CHLORINE. . 900 mg. MANGANESE........ 0.4 mg. BIOTIN 
COBALT... 0.006 mg. *PHOSPHORUS...... 940 mg 
“COPPER _. 0.7 mg. POTASSIUM. 1300 mg. FOLIC ACID. 
FLUORINE. . 05mg. SODIUM. ... 560 mg. *NIACIN 
*IODINE.. ......... OF mg ZINC 
12 mg. PYRIDOXINE 


*RIBOFLAVIN... 


THE WANDER COMPANY © 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO I, ILLINOIS 


VITAMINS 
370mg. 1.2 mg. 
003mg. ‘VITAMINA.. 32001.U. 
200 mg. VITAMIN B,........ 0.005 mg. 
0.05mg. 42010. 


67mg. *PROTEIN 


06mg.  *CARBOHYDRATE.... 656m. 
30 Gm. 
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is high in preference 


Any member of your staff, inexperienced in the opera- 
tion of an electro iograph, can operate this fine, 
direct writing instrument with less than one hour of 
training; and a complete ready-to-handle record can 
be had in a few minutes. 

A model of simplicity, the Cardi-all is also fully port- 
able — weighing only 27 pounds including all accessories. 

Economically priced at only $545, the Cardi-all mer- 
its your early consideration. 


@ CLINICALLY PRECISE 

© SIMPLE TO OPERATE 

© AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED 
@ FULLY PORTABLE 

e LOW IN COST 


@ MADE BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
MANUFACTURER OF ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHS 
For detailed information write to Dept. MB for FREE illustrated brochure. 


BECK-LEE corporation 


630 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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HONORABLE CHARLES EDISON 


Son of the late Thomas A. Edison; chairman of the Board 
and chief executive officer of Thomas A. Edison, Incor- 
porated; former Assistant Secretary and then Secretary of 
the Navy; former Governor of New Jersey; guiding force 
as officer and/or director in many nationally known civic, 


J.A.M.A., May 29, 1954 


JAMES HOWARD KINDELBERGER 
Aviation executive of international renown; distinguished 
engineer and designer; chairman of the Board and chief 
executive officer of North American Aviation, Inc.; served 
as Air Officer, World War I; member War Manpower Com- 
mission, World War II; one of America’s most expert and 
sought-after counselors in all phases of the aviation industry. 1954 


educational, industrial and communications organizations. 


These three great 
American engineering executives, 


who have a thorough understanding 


of electrical and mechanical 
devices, can afford any type of 
hearing aid at any price. They wear the 


one hundred and twenty-five dollar Zenith 


tubeless, transistor hearing aid. 
ERNST FREDERICK WERNER ALEXANDERSON 
World-famous electrical engineer; one of America’s outstand- 
ing inventors; has obtained more than 300 U. S. patents; 
recipient of international medals, awards, honors; decorated 
by King Gustav V of Sweden; noted for pioneer work in radio, 
television, electric ship propulsion, railroad electrification; 
consulting engineer for General Electric Company, retired. 
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FOR GERIATRIC PATIENTS 


safe, comfortable, effective 
HERNIAL SUPPORT 


Because each Spencer Support is designed- San Francisco 
to-order to meet the patient's individual june 21-25 


needs, results are demonstrably superior. 


This patient is 75 years of age with a long history of gastric 
ulcers for which he has had 4 operations over a 20 year 
hernia resulted from the long wearing of a cast following period. Following the last operation, performed 3 months 
a hip injury 3 years ago. “Stock” supports proved ineffec- before these pictures were made, he had a generalized 
tive. A Spencer as shown was prescribed with excellent relaxation of the abdominal musculature resulting in a 
results. Her Spencer gives safe, comfortable and effective large ventral hernia as shown at left. In spite of his age, 
control of the hernias—improves and maintains posture— he wished to continue working. His physician prescribed o 

the weok muscles of old age. With Spencer as shown which was applied about a year ago. 
Spencer, the patient runs her household, does 
all her own work, and—as she says—-still has time “to as a plant engineer supervisor. He is in excellent spirits and 
enjoy lifet’ “swears by his Spencer!” 


Prescribe Spencer with confidence for men, women, children—for abdomen, 
back, breasts. No case is too difficult for Spencer Designers! And every 
Spencer is guaranteed to hold its shape as long as worn—to our knowledge 
the only support so guaranteed. 


Corsetiere,” “Spencer Sup- 


SPENCER 


individually designed supports 


47 
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MAIL coupon below—or PHONE a dealer in Spencer 
en 7, Conn. 
5-29-54 
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hard-hitting 
antibiotic 


100 mg. (as the crystalline ethyl! carbonate) 
per 5-cc. teaspoonful, in 60-cc. bottles. 


Adult, usually 200 mg. every six hours. 
Fifteen to thirty-pound child, 1 teaspoon- 
ful (100 mg.) every four to six hours. 


ELi COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA, U. $. A. 


(Erythromycin, Lilly) 
quickly effective against 
all the frequently encountered 
gram-positive pathogens—staphylococci, 
streptococci, and pneumococci 
V 
195¢ 
TASLETS 
100 and 200 mg. 
PEDIATRIC SUSPENSION 
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EXPANDING HORIZONS IN MEDICAL EDUCATION 
Aura E. Severinghaus, Ph.D., New York 


In discussing expanding horizons in medical education, 
I have no intention of proposing a new or revised curricu- 
lum for the medical schools to follow. I hope rather so to 
expand the horizon of the topic itself that a longer view 
may be taken of the opportunities now available for any 
person who wishes to prepare himself for professional 
responsibility in medicine. 

In the introduction of our recently published report, 
“Preparation for Medical Education in the Liberal Arts 
College,” I suggested that, in a sense, education is for 
every person “the vehicle which he builds and constantly 
remodels for his journey through life. The distance he 
may go and the speed with which he may travel depend 
in large part upon the character of the vehicle, although 
the direction of his journey is a matter of his spiritual as 
well as his mental resources.” ' There is in this analogy 
the implication that horizons constantly expand on the 
journey through life. 

But horizons suggest to me a second analogy. I well 
remember my fascination when first I became aware of 
horizons. As a 9-year-old boy from the flat plains of 
Indiana, I stood one day on the shores of Lake Erie to 
watch a ship disappear over the horizon, first the hull, 
then the superstructure, and finally the tips of the ship's 
funnels and her masts, by this time sitting incongruously 
in the water. | remember vividly how I confirmed my 
father’s statement that if, when only the masts and fun- 
nels remained visible, one climbed quickly to the tower 
on the pavilion, much of the ship would again come into 
view. 

I was also more than eager to look out from the top 
of nearby Marblehead Lighthouse, that guardian of ships 
that ply the somewhat treacherous waters of Sandusky 
Bay and the offshore islands. I climbed the long spiral 
steps to find the keeper brushing out and trimming the 
big circular wick. Others were busy polishing the lenses 
and reflectors. As I looked on, I was told the story of 
Marblehead light, a story heavily weighted with statistics 
that I have long since forgotten. But I have remembered 
the keeper's statement that there were only four things 
about a lighthouse that were really important: (1) its 
location with unobstructed view, (2) its height, (3) its 


light, and (4) its lenses and reflectors that focus and 
throw its beam. “If we needed a better lighthouse at 
Marblehead,” he said “or wished to increase its effective 
range we would make it higher or brighter or both.” 
Nothing else mattered. 

I have indulged in these reminiscences, as befits on- 
coming age, because I see in my boyhood lighthouse 
another analogy to education. What things are important? 
How well do we keep focused on the basic and essential 
ingredients? I sometimes wonder during the many dis- 
cussions that urge modifications of the curriculum, pro- 
pose new and better integrations, or suggest the merits 
of vertical versus horizontal correlations! In terms of the 
lighthouse, are these discussions concerned with height 
or brilliance or are they concerned with whether the 
lighthouse should be built octangular or round or of con- 
crete, stone, or steel, or whether it should be painted the 
traditional white or given a more modern color? 


SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 

The first half of this century will always be known as 
“a scientific age.” Among the major accomplishments of 
science, history will record the conquest of disease. 
Progress in this area has been spectacular beyond all 
expectation. With it has come, however, an almost stag- 
gering expansion of our scientific knowledge. More than 
ever before it has become necessary for those who wish 
to keep professionally informed to increase their scien- 
tific information. More than ever before it has become 
obvious that no person should even attempt to encom- 
pass the entire body of facts. This has naturally increased 
the emphasis on science in the future physician's educa- 
tion and resulted as well in a high degree of specializa- 
tion in today’s medical practice. The end is not yet in 
sight. | am reminded of a friend who recently hailed a 
taxicab in front of the Bureau of Archives in Washington. 
As the cab drew up he was still repeating audibly the 
inscription over the front entrance, “The Past is but a 
Prologue.” “Do you know what that means?” he said to 
the driver, and, as is characteristic of Washington cab 
drivers, the driver quickly replied, “Yes sir, that means 
you ain't seen nothin’ yet.” 


Associate Dean, Columbia University College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Severinghaus, A.; Carman, H. J., and Cadbury, W. 
Beek Company. 1953, p. xv. 


Hospital in Philadelphia, Dec. 9, 1953. 


Lankenau 
Jr.: Preparation for a Medical Education in the Liberal Arts College, New York, 
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In many quarters the specializing physician as well as 
his education are being roundly criticized, both within 
and without the profession. The chief complaint against 
the specialist seems to be that he has, by directing his full 
attention to a limited area of medical practice, become 
competent in the scientific management of certain spe- 
cific diseases but has lost the human touch and is no 
longer interested in the patient as a person. For this he 
is brought into sharp and unfavorable contrast with the 
general practitioner or the “horse and buggy” family doc- 
tor of yesteryear. In spite of the scientific triumphs over 
disease, can it be possible that the physician himself is 
today in danger of losing the faith and the affection of 
the people and his time-honored position in society? 
Dr. Howard Taylor voices this fear when he suggests that 
“The people are vaguely dissatisfied with the doctor as a 
person, for they feel that he has become too commercial 
oF too scientific, too busy or too preoccupied to concern 
himself with their problems.” * 

Who is responsible for this sorry state of affairs? Again 
within and without the profession, the accusing finger is 
pointed at the physician's education. This is the culprit 
who needs to be chastized and reformed. Science, ever 
more science, they say, is crowding into the educational 
program and pushing aside the humanities and the social 
sciences. Lord Horder recently wrote, “The student's 
pre-medical program is lopsided; almost from the mo- 
ment a boy or girl decides to be a doctor, the confines 
of his or her interest tend to become more and more 
narrow. Medicine, which should have the widest contacts 
of any profession, almost ceases to be a liberal education, 
for its cultural outlook dwindles from this moment.” 

What added acclaim would be Sir William Osler’s 
today were he able to say again what he wrote many 
years ago, “The wider and freer a man’s general educa- 
tion, the better practitioner is he likely to be, particularly 
among the higher classes to whom the reassurance and 
sympathy of a cultivated gentleman of the type of Eryx- 
imachus may mean much more than pills and potions. 
In no profession does culture count for so much as in 
medicine, and no man needs it more than the general 
practitioner, working among all sorts and conditions of 
men, many of whom are influenced quite as much by his 
general ability, which they can appreciate, as by the 
learning of which they have no measure.” * 


SOCIAL MEDICINE 
Perhaps the most active and vocal critics of medical 
education today, again both within and without the pro- 
fession, are the zealous advocates for increased attention 
to the factors related to social medicine. I need not add 
that social medicine has nothing in common with social- 
ized medicine about which the public hears so much. 
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The charge is advanced that the physician's profes- 
sional education ignores the contributions of the social 
sciences and that he is not encouraged to develop any 
degree of social understanding or to bring his sense of 
social consciousness abreast of his scientific knowledge. 
In his practice, therefore, they maintain, he naturally 
ignores the important social and environmental factors 
in medicine in the treatment of the patient's disease; he 
fails to appreciate and take into account “the social rela- 
tionships of man—his way of living, his family, his work, 
and his reactions to people and things about him, his 
emotional stresses, anxieties, fatigues, pleasures, or an 
inherent emotional constitution,” all of which go to make 
up the total individual and have an important bearing 
upon an understanding of his health or disease.° 

Now against this introductory background, I want to 
make a few entirely personal comments based upon my 
observation over a period of years during which I have 
been intimately associated with and intensely interested 
in the problems of medical education. More important 
to me than any other feature of this long association has 
been the opportunity to know many of the men and 
women who make up the profession and those who are 
year after year joining its ranks. In this splendid fellow- 
ship students and teachers in our schools and affiliated 
hospitals and practitioners in our community have ex- 
panded my own horizons. Reflection on the merits of any 
system of education without due regard to the persons 
who have been or are being educated is idle and fruitless. 


PREPROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Let us look first at the physician's preprofessional 
education. Some persons hoped that our recent survey 
would provide a blueprint for the course of study that 
every premedical student should follow. This we had no 
intention of doing, nor would we have been able to pre- 
pare such a blueprint even if it had been our intention. 
We have suggested, however, a goal that all persons, in- 
cluding those who contemplate a career as a physician, 
might seek to reach in their over-all program of educa- 
tion, 

There appear to be four essential ingredients. In the 
clear and penetrating words of Prof. Theodore M. 
Greene, these are: “(1) training in the accurate and 
felicitous use of language as the essential condition of 
all reflection, self-expression, and communication with 
others; (2) training in the acquisition of factual knowl- 
edge of ourselves, our society and other societies, the 
physical world, and ultimate reality, so far as it is hu- 
manly knowable,; (3) training in mature and responsible 
evaluation and decision in the controversial areas of 
social policy, morality, art and religion, and (4) train- 
ing in synoptic comprehension, i. ¢., in the escape from 
the multiple provincialisms which bedevil mankind and 
in the attainment of larger and more inclusive perspec- 
tives.” ' For the educated man who wishes to become a 
physician (and should any but an educated man so 
aspire?) there need be added only certain additional fac- 
tual knowledge and technical skill through which he 
completes his professional competence. 

During the last two years I have found myself repeat- 
ing this educational formula again and again, and not 
infrequently moved in all humility to continue directly 
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into the general confession, “We have erred and strayed 
like lost sheep—we have followed too much the devices 
and desires of our own hearts, we have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done and done those 
things which we ought not to have done.” 

This educational program is, however, not restricted 
to the years spent in college and professional school. It 
begins in earliest childhood and continues throughout 
life. Fortunately the opportunity is always present for us 
still to do “those things which we ought to have done,” 
so let us look somewhat more closely at the suggested 
basic ingredients of education. 

Accurate and Felicitous Use of Language.—It is 
astonishing that this first essential of our education has 
been so generally disregarded. From early childhood its 
importance is sensed. Who has escaped the torture of 
solitary confinement on a stool in the corner, where with 
face to the wall, we were deprived for a time of the felici- 
tous use of language, quite probably because we had 
been discovered using it inaccurately. In spite of “read- 
ing and writing” and all efforts that ultimately reach 
their climax in “freshman English,” there have always 
been complaints that American students are linguisti- 
cally inadequate, that they lack a reasonable competence 
in oral and written expression, and that something should 
be done to make them more literate and articulate. For 
the physician the mastery of his own mother tongue ts 
of first importance. His initial procedure in every patient 
contact is one of communication. From the basic medi- 
cal history, which depends upon the accurate recording 
of observations and the patient’s answers to properly 
phrased questions, to the final instructions of the physi- 
cian to his patient, language yields priority only to pro- 
fessional competence. 

As an ingredient of liberal education language should, 
however, include more than linquistic ability, even ability 
to communicate with others in a foreign tongue. Mathe- 
matics speaks with its precise but sometimes complicated 
symbolism, and the natural sciences have their technical 
vocabularies. To hear and understand the voices of 
music and painting, sculpture, and architecture is to 
appreciate “the vivid expressions of man’s most sensitive 
evaluations of the meaning or meaninglessness of human 
life and the world we live in.” * 

The boundaries of good medical education are being 
expanded through a better appreciation of the impor- 
tance of language. | have the impression from my recent 
visits to many campuses that in no other area of educa- 
tion are the liberal arts colleges making greater progress 
in improving their contribution to the student. 

Training in Acquisition of Factual Knowledge.—To 
language the medical student must add the facts on which 
he bases his professional usefulness. This is indeed a 
large order. Although | am sure that many have tried, 
no one seems to have discovered how to eliminate the 
necessity for facts from the educational process. Even 
those more progressive methods that strive so to disguise 
facts that they may be acquired unconsciously are no 
more effective than orange juice with castor oil. Facts 
are increasing at an alarming rate, and even now no one 
has the capacity or the time to know all the facts. Every 
academic discipline must deal with factual knowledge in 
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its own way. Medical education is no exception. Not long 
ago I visited a liberal arts college to listen to a panel of 
physicians, all returning graduates of the school, discuss 
the question, “If I could do it over again, in the light of 
my professional education and the experience gained 
from practice, what changes would I make in my liberal 
arts education?” Several of these doctors cited long lists 
of facts that they had learned both in college and medical 
school, facts that they had never used and that happily they 
had forgotten. They pleaded that precious time be alloted 
to more useful intellectual pursuits. | am sure they are 
at least partly right. But I am also sure that some facts 
are like the booster rockets that launch the plane with a 
quick burst of added power and then are jettisoned in 
flight, having served their purpose. Facts may be useful 
even if we forget them. But whatever the discipline, 
writes Professor Greene, it is important that a person 
“learn to recognize a fact when he encounters one, that 
he know how to test a claim to factuality, and that he 
know how to find available facts quickly, efficiently, and 
accurately when the need arises. Above all else, however, 
[he] needs to develop a passion for fact, a hunger for real- 
ism, a hatred of illusion and evasion. . . . Itis the mark of a 
mature man to want to know all the important facts avail- 
able to him, however disagreeable they may be, so that 
he can do his best to change them or to adjust himself to 
them. Our academic concern with facts is fully justified, 
provided that we do not idolize isolated facts, and pro- 
vided that we particularly stress fact finding, fact testing 
and fact facing,” in other words, that we become “fact 
conscious and loyal to fact in all its forms. ... The natural 
sciences are pre-eminent in the art of fact finding, fact 
describing and fact testing. Yet the facts regarding our- 
selves as human beings which the social sciences are 
gradually discovering are of even greater importance to 
us than is a knowledge of the physical world. . . . Mean- 
while, the artist in his way, and the philosopher, his- 
torian, and the theologian in their ways are no less 
concerned with facts and no less committed to a fact- 
respectful realism.” 

Training in Evaluation and Decision with Wider Per- 
spectives.—The development of mature and responsible 
evaluation and wider perspectives is perhaps the central 
core of liberal education. It is here that values and value 
judgments are met. Our society has the right to, and does, 
expect its educational institutions to assist its students ‘as 
they continue their search for a sound set of moral and 
spiritual values. These cannot be instilled or inculcated 
by the liberal arts college merely by seeing to it that every 
student registers for some courses in the humanities or 
social sciences. But courses in these areas, if they are 
properly taught, are concerned with responsible and 
mature evaluations and have, therefore, a natural oppor- 
tunity to assist the student to become better aware of 
himself and of his place in society. Here lies the all im- 
portant problem of motivation. It has been said, “There 
is NO greater Or more important subject in the history of 
intellectual endeavor than the subject of what a man ought 
to do and how he can tell what that is.”'’ In spite of the 
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most rigorous and careful selection of students, few are 
satisfied with the sense of civic and social responsibility 
that our college and professional school graduates ex- 
hibit. Too many of them hesitate to use words such as 
“devotion,” “dedication,” or “vocation,” which are 
among the noblest in our vocabulary. Too many of them 
feel that it is sentimental to regard one’s life work as a 
“high calling” or that their abilities, while theirs, are 
nevertheless held in trust. Do they forget that the Oslers, 
Grenfells, and Albert Schweitzers shine as first-magni- 
tude stars in the medical firmament? 

I see expanding horizons in the liberal arts college. 
Bigotry and bias are under attack, and bedeviling pro- 
vincialisms are on the run. Students, faculty, and admin- 
istration are sharing a growing conviction that the devel- 
opment of a sense of values is the province of the college 
as a whole, that the responsibility should not be delegated 
to special teachers or special departments, such as soci- 
ology, philosophy, or religion, but must rest squarely 
upon the shoulders of every person in the college com- 
munity. 

I have placed strong emphasis upon the liberal educa- 
tion of the future physician because it has direct bearing 
upon the more important innovations now appearing in 
the curriculums of not a few medical schools. Although 
these new educational programs differ, they have one 
feature in common, namely, they require the unc:r- 
graduate medical student to observe patients in the'r 
home environments. It is not my intention to review or 
pass judgment on these varied “into-the-home” pro- 
grams, but to suggest that there are basic reasons why 
they have been organized. Two objectives seem obvious: 
first, to develop or foster in the student a better appre- 
ciation of human values, an interest in the patient as a 
person, and an awareness of the importance of the social 
and environmental factors that surround the patient 
and influence his health and disease and second, to pro- 
vide the student with the opportunity to observe these 
factors first hand and thereby improve his opportunity 
for better learning within the framework of the curricu- 
lum. 


It is unfortunate that many persons have assumed that 
only those schools that have adopted curricular changes 
specifically slanted toward teaching the social and en- 
vironmental factors of medicine are interested in prob- 
lems of social medicine. I am going to assume that good 
medical teachers without exception recognize the impor- 
tance of social and environmental factors in the diagnosis 
and management of a patient's illness. I am going to 
assume also that they would be the first to adopt new 
techniques that guaranteed improvement in the learning 
process. Why then have not these new ventures in medi- 
cal education met with immediate and universal enthusi- 
asm and adoption? Why on the contrary have they 
resulted in sharply expressed differences of opinion? 
Charges of “ivory tower medicine” have been countered 
by “turning the clock back 25 years.” If my assumptions 
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are correct, there is no controversy over objectives, but 
differences of opinion exist as to the educational methods 
by which the objectives can best be reached. 

EMPHASIS ON LEARNING 

There is in education today a widespread and whole- 
some tendency to increase the emphasis upon learning 
rather than upon teaching. Learning follows the same 
pattern in all educational disciplines. It consists of mak- 
ing valid observations, sifting these for relevance, and 
then correlating those that have significance. Especially 
when the student is on his own, it is necessary that 
his personal bias be eliminated and that he strive for 
precision and efficiency in his pursuit of factual knowl- 
edge. But it does not follow from a recognition of the 
increased importance of learning that teaching is to be 
discarded. Spoon feeding has little to defend it, but good 
teaching is still necessary to guide and assist the student 
in the development of sound and efficient habits of obser- 
vation. Good teaching is still profitable. 

Over the door of a Woods Hole laboratory in which I 
used to teach was an inscription that originally hung in 
the laboratory of Louis Agassiz, “Study nature, not 
books.” We looked with daily reverence upon these 
words, but, summer being as short as it is, we always 
“studied nature with books” and with teachers. The total 
span of years now required for the education of a physi- 
cian is already too long. It will not be shortened by 
permitting the student to flounder at any stage of his 
educational career. 

At first glance, sending the student out into the home 
on his own would appear to be in line with the new em- 
phasis upon learning. If a medical student visits the home, 
his one object is to learn the patient's reactions to his 
own environment. Some medical faculties have the fear 
that the untutored medical student, especially in his 
earlier years, may come away with his own impressions 
rather than the patient’s. Some faculties also believe that 
undergraduate time is precious and that the student can 
best spend it learning in the hospital under expert super- 
vision how to obtain from the patient through skilled 
history taking the patient's reaction to those important 
environmental factors that have a bearing upon his ill- 
ness. Furthermore, some faculties emphasize the impor- 
tance of selecting students for the study of medicine who 
have already given evidence of a sense of social under- 
standing at the time they enter medical school. An edu- 
cational program based upon these several assumptions 
is valid, and it may achieve the objectives of social 
medicine as readily as do some of the newer ventures in 
education designed for that specific purpose. 

There is valid and available evidence in every teaching 
hospital to indicate whether social and environmental 
factors are recognized. This evidence is to be found in 
the patient's chart, which contains the history and clinical 
comments of the professional staff. 

Dr. Jean Curran, who was co-chairman of a committee 
that in 1948 published a “Study of the Teaching of Social 
and Environmental Factors in Medicine,” '' told me 
recently that the examination of patients’ charts in many 
teaching hospitals revealed the great importance of the 
attitude of the chiefs of services. If the chief was himself 
interested in the patient as a person, then regularly signif- 
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icant entries were found on the patient’s chart made at 
every professional level from the chief attending down 
to the lowly third year clinical clerk. What is more dis- 
turbing, however, was Dr. Curran’s observation that 
residents accustomed to making such entries in a proper 
environment rapidly ceased to do so if they transferred 
to another service where an atmosphere of indifference 
prevailed. The attitude and example of the chief of serv- 
ice is crucial, but even more important is the development 
within the student of a sense of social understanding so 
vital that he will continue to live and work in keeping 
with his sense of values even in an unfavorable environ- 
ment. 2 

IVORY TOWER MEDICINE 


It is regrettable that our great medical centers, because 
they have become citadels of scientific progress, are fre- 
quently and thoughtlessly dubbed “ivory towers,” with 
the implication that they have lost the human touch. In 
speaking of ivory towers I should like to suggest that, 
if possible, the precious stuff of which the tower is made 
be forgotten. “Ivory” does for “tower” what “mink” has 
unfortunately done for “coat.” Let us rather emphasize 
the “tower.” One can be lofty without being aloof. A 
tower is after all a height from which one gets an ex- 
panded view of the horizon, a height from which one 
can still see the achievements of yesterday in the full per- 
spective of the possible accomplishments of tomorrow. 
The caption “horse and buggy” doctor by its very con- 
trast with “ivory-towered medicine” illustrates a major 
trend that has had and still has a place in providing med- 
ical service to the public. Instead of doctors visiting the 
home, patients now visit the diagnostic clinics and the hos- 
pitals. This is especially true in the urban areas. It is not 
entirely due to a change in attitude on the part of physi- 
cians. Often it is not realized that not only is the “horse 
and buggy” doctor disappearing but also “the horse and 
buggy home.” I wish merely to comment that the factors 
related to the change in medical service from a “home 
delivery system” to a “cash and carry” basis are com- 
plex and involved. In spite of shortcomings, the new trend 
is providing better medical care to the total population 
than it has ever had before. The magnificent expansion 
of the facilities at Lankenau Hospital are in keeping with 
this trend and dedicated to this purpose. 


EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC 

I turn finally and naturally to an aspect of medical 
education that has not received sufficient attention. This 
is the education of the public. To utilize the expanded 
facilities now being made available at the new Lankenau 
Hospital, the public must become aware of them, must 
know not only that they are available but how and when 
they can be used to advantage. 

In lecturing to medical students on the endocrine glands, 
I was always careful to point out that in any attempt 
to understand their function it was as important to study 
the tissue cells that reacted to the secretion as it was the 
gland cells that produced it. I suggested that the proc- 
ess was similar to the forward pass in football. The same 
illustration applies equally well to supplying the public 
with medical care. The forward pass to be effective must 
have not only the skilled and educated passer who can 
deliver the ball but trained receivers who can gather it 
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in. Physicians will never be able to deliver effective med- 
ical service until the public is properly educated to re- 
ceive it. 

Nothing is more important than public education. The 
history of the attitude of the public toward a community 
hospital is well known. We recall that hospitals were first 
organized so that homeless or friendless persons might 
depart from this life in surroundings that attempted to 
sooth their agony and allay their fears. Even within our 
memory patients entered the hospital only when faced 
with a most critical illness or a desperate emergency. To 
mention among friends that one of their number had 
been taken to a hospital was certain to bring a serious 
hush to pleasant conversation. 


The proposal to make the hospital a community center 
for citizens in health as well as in sickness is exciting. The 
plans to provide not only hospital care and a diagnostic 
and consulting service but to be concerned with preventive 
medicine through emphasis upon health conservation, 
child and maternal welfare, care of convalescents at home 
and safeguards against contagious diseases, unnecessary 
fatigue and useless accidents in industry is one of the most 
progressive forces in medicine today. But the plans of 
Lankenau Hospital to provide an auditorium “where the 
public can gather for lectures, forums, and demonstra- 
tions, and a Health Museum, where animated displays 
will illustrate the ‘panorama of life’ ” is unique and pace- 
setting. I know of no hospital that has had the vision to 
propose such a program as this under the full-time super- 
vision of an educational director. The progress of Lan- 
kenau Hospital in community education will be watched 
with great interest and may well set a pattern for the 
future. We salute you for expanding the educational hori- 
zons so that, in addition to the teaching of doctors, nurses 
and medical students, the hospital now enters into a vigor- 
ous and significant program of public instruction. 


630 W. 168th St. 


Pernicious Anemia.— Thomas Addison, physician to Guy's Hos- 
pital, London, published his classic description of pernicious 
anemia in 1855. Since then nature has held almost a ninety-nine- 
year lease on a recognized mystery. Happily, her foreclosure 
of the mortgages on the lives of the tenants of this disorder 
has become rare since 1926. At that time George R. Minot 
and William P. Murphy, of Boston, discovered what was in 
effect a regular means of cure for pernicious anemia. Although 
their liver feeding and its subsequent refinements by others 
saved many lives, the exact cause of the disease has remained 
obscure. Today, however, it can be stated with assurance that 
pernicious anemia is usually an example of a highly specific 
isolation of the affected person from his alimentary environ- 
ment. Thus, this disease would not develop if the patient could 
effect daily the transfer of a millionth of a gram of vitamin By 
the distance of a small fraction of a millimeter across the in- 
testinal mucosa and into the blood stream. This he cannot do, 
principally as a result of failure of his stomach to secrete into 
its lumen some essential but still unknown substance. Yet the 
patient may each day absorb without much difficulty the prod- 
ucts of the digestion of many grams of carbohydrate, fat or 
protein from foods that in addition may contain consequential 
amounts of vitamin B, in terms of his trivial need. Such star- 
vation in the midst of plenty has elsewhere been called “con- 
ditioned deficiency disease.”"—William B. Castle, M.D., De- 
velopment of Knowledge Concerning the Gastric Intrinsic Factor 
and Its Relation to Pernicious Anemia, New England Journal 
of Medicine, Oct. 8, 1953. 
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LATE RESULTS OF SURGICAL TREATMENT OF CARCINOMA 
OF THE ESOPHAGUS 


Richard H. Sweet, M.D., Boston 


In the management of malignant tumors the surgeon 
must adopt a policy about treatment that depends on 
what he can accomplish with the methods available. 
With few exceptions this means that he must choose ex- 
tensive surgical extirpation of the disease according to 
established principles, the employment of roentgen ray 
therapy that usually has a much smaller prospect of cure, 
or, in some instances, treatment for symptoms alone. If 
the emphasis is placed on the hope of cure, the number 
of patients operated on will be relatively small. If the 
intent is to secure relief from the discomforts of the 
disease and possible cure in the more favorable cases, 
the benefits of surgery will be offered to much larger 
numbers. 

The necessity for observing these principles is no 
better exemplified than in the treatment of carcinoma of 
the esophagus. Some physicians believe that surgical 
resection in the management of this disease should be 
employed only in the favorable, and therefore possibly 
curable, cases. A large number of the patients who are 
treated by these physicians will be denied the relief that 
the operation is known to provide. Furthermore, the 
number of surgeons who have adopted this policy of 
conservatism is increasing because of the unfortunate 
discouraging reports that have appeared in the current 
literature. 

There is reason to believe, on the other hand, that the 
benefits of surgical extirpation should be offered to the 
largest possible number of patients with carcinoma. The 
possibility of long survival with possible cure and relief 
from symptoms encourages one to adopt this more radi- 
cal approach. The data given, based on 14 years of 
experience with the surgery of this disease, are offered in 
support of this theory. 

NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

In any discussion of the benefits of surgical treatment 
for carcinoma of the esophagus it is important to have 
in mind the problems peculiar to the esophagus because 
of its location and anatomic relations. The technical 
difficulties seen in the removal of a growth in the cervical 
segment are different from those presented by a tumor 
in the superior mediastinal segment or by a growth in 
the midthoracic area or at the cardia. 

These problems, centering about the topographic rela- 
tions of the organ itself, are closely related to the be- 
havior of the disease and its tendency toward early 
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metastasis to groups of lymph nodes. The possibility of 
removing these nodes depends on their location in rela- 
tion to other structures. For detailed consideration of 
these matters, reference may be made to previous publi- 
cations.’ The point to be stressed is that in any discussion 
of the results of treatment cases must be grouped accord- 
ing to the four locations of the growth, which are of 
anatomic and pathological importance. 

In evaluating the results of treatment it should be kept 
in mind that most patients are old and that, if they are 
grouped according to age by decades, cach succeeding 
group contains increasing numbers of cases. This is illus- 
trated in a previous paper.’* Although in the older 
person the mortality from operation is greater and the 
probable duration of life after the operation is shorter, 
advanced age alone should not be considered a contra- 
indication to surgery for this disease. 


RESULTS OF EXPERIENCE 

The hope of cure and of palliation of symptoms 
should not lead to indiscriminate operations on all pa- 
tients seen. A careful clinical evaluation of the patient's 
condition must be made and signs of hopeless inoper- 
ability, such as the presence of distant metastases or of 
irremovable local extension to the trachea or bronchi or 
other structures, should be noted. After the obviously 
hopeless cases are excluded, the number of patients who 
have exploratory operations depends on the location of 
the growth (table 1). As an example, in the three years 
from 1950 through 1952 operations were performed in 
3 out of 4 cervical segment cases; 5 out of 7 superior 
mediastinal segment cases; 34 out of 39 midthoracic seg- 
ment cases; and 32 out of 33 low esophagus and cardia 
cases. In the first category, a resection was carried out 
in 2 of the 3 cases; in the second category, in 3 of the 
5 cases; in the third category, in 27 of the 34 cases; and 
in the fourth category, in 28 of the 32 cases actually 
operated on. Thus, at least in the three years cited, a 
resection was actually performed in 69% of the patients 
seen who had carcinoma of the midthoracic segment and 
in 85% of the patients seen who had a growth in the 
lower esophagus and cardia. The mortality of 25% in 
the group with carcinoma of the midesophagus is the 
same as previously reported,'* but in the groups with 
carcinoma of the lower esophagus there has been a 
decline in the mortality rate in recent years to 7%. 


LATE RESULTS OF TREATMENT 

From 1939 through 1952, 450 patients with carci- 
noma of the esophagus at all levels, including the cardia, 
were operated on. It was possible to perform a resection 
with restoration of continuity of the alimentary canal in 
303 patients. Those patients with carcinoma of the mid- 
thoracic segment who were operated on before 1944, at 
a time when the Torek operation for excision of the 
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thoracic part of the esophagus was still being used, are 
excluded from consideration. The results of this series 
have been published before.’ The results of treatment of 
the 303 patients are as follows. 

Cervical Seement.—In all of these the method evolved 
by Wookey has been employed.’ Seventeen patients were 
operated on, and in 10 patients the growth could be 
removed. There were no operative deaths in this group. 
Although the operation is an excellent one, because it 
provides relief from discomfort and complete restoration 
of the ability to swallow, the frequency of metastasis to 
the cervical and superior mediastinal lymph nodes has 
been so great that the majority of these patients have 
died ultimately of recurrence of the disease. Three are 
alive at present. Of these, one was recently operated on 
and two were operated on 18 months ago. These patients 
are thus far well, but they were operated on only because 
the growth in each instance was exceptionally small and 
did not show, even at exploration, lymph node metas- 
tases. 

It seems obvious that, with carcinoma of the cervical 
segment of the esophagus, the employment of the 
Wookey procedure is satisfactory only in small tumors 
that have not yet metastasized to the regional nodes. In 
all other cases the policy has been to refer the patient 
for roentgen treatment. The results of this form of 
therapy have been good in the few patients who were 


Taste 1.—Loecation of Tumor in 450 Patients Operated on 


Reseetion 
Exploration with 
Loeation of Tumor Total Atastomos'« 
Superior mediastinal area ‘ 6 
Low esophagus and eartia...... 262 


treated in this manner. In several instances the results 
were actually betteg than those in any other segment of 
the esophagus. Several such patients have survived three 
or more years with no impairment of swallowing func- 
tion. This experience is similar to that reported by 
Buschke and Cantril.’ 

Superior Mediastinal Segment.—Fortunately, carci- 
noma originates in this segment infrequently. There were 
only nine patients in the entire series presented; in six, 
a resection was performed. The technical difficulties of 
resection for a growth in this area are the greatest of any 
location in the esophagus, and the prospect of adequate 
removal of involved regional lymph nodes is exceedingly 
unfavorable. For this reason in the small group of pa- 
tients Operated on there have been no long survivals. 
One patient lived two years and two months. The opera- 
tive mortality is high; three out of six patients on whom 
a resection was performed died. For the reasons just 
mentioned it seems best to employ surgical resection 
in this group of patients only in cases in which the 
tumor is small and presumably free from lymph node 
metastasis. Such a situation cannot be expected to pre- 
vail in a large percentage of the cases, and the number 
of patients with disease in this segment who can have the 
benefit of surgery must therefore be small. 
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Midthoracic Segment.—One hundred ecighty-two pa- 
tients with carcinoma of the midthoracic segment of the 
esophagus were operated on. The growth was resected 
and a primary csophagogastric anastomosis was carried 
out, usually above the level of the aortic arch, in 120 
patients. This operation was first performed early in 
1944; the series is not quite as large and the length of 
experience not as great as the series of cases of carci- 
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Fig. 1.—Length of survival of patients after resection for carcinoma, 
showing comparison of the results in cases of carcinoma in the midthoracic 
atea and those m the low and cardia. All resections, both 
palliative and curative, are included. 


noma arising in the lower end of the esophagus or at the 
cardia. Of this group 30 died as a result of the operation. 
This operative mortality of 25°% reflects the severity of 
the procedure, which involves extensive mediastinal dis- 
section and the performance of an anastomosis with the 
stomach high in the chest. 
Taste 2.—Carcinoma of the Midthoracic Section 
of the Esophagus 
\mong 


Patients 
Who 


Lett the 
M7 IMT 19 191 Total Hospital 


Deaths in hospital 11 e* ‘ 2 2 2 3 » 

No. analy red = 13 6 3 “6 

Survival+ at 
4 years ” es 4 6% 
years 2 4% 


As will be seen in figure | (tables 2 and 3), the five 
year survival of the group of 90 survivors is 4%. This 
low percentage of five year survival in the midthoracic 
cases bears comment. In the first place, 37 patients were 
operated on less than five years ago so that those alive 
among this group were not entered in the five year sur- 
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vival statistics when the follow-up data were obtained 
(January, 1953). In the second place, the location of 
the growth in the midesophagus, though more favorable 
than in the neck or superior mediastinum, makes it rela- 
tively difficult to obtain a sufficiently wide extirpation 
of the primary tumor and of the regional lymph nodes 
to remove all the disease. 


Taste 3.—Carcinoma of the Cardia and Lower Section 
of the Esophagus 


~ of 
Survival 


Among 
Patient« 
Whe 


Left the 


Total operated on & ub 7 ww 

Teaths in hoepital 19 1 1 1 1 

Total analyzed.... 19 6 % iw 

Survivals at 
1? 7 7 7 7 57% 
18 toonthe as 3 1 41% 
2 year 2 4 1 1 ee se 
years *3 2 2 - 77 2% 
4 years..... . 1 1 2 


In any discussion of survivals after resection of car- 
cinoma it is important to classify the cases according 
to the extent of the disease at the time of the operation 
and the probable prognosis. It should be stated whether 
the operation can be expected to provide only palliation 
because metastases have not been removed or whether 
there is a fair prospect of cure because the gross evi- 
dence of disease has been removed. The cases in the 
latter category may be referred to as the “curative 
resection.” 


LENGTH OF SURVIVAL 


t moe iy 


Fig. 2—Length of survival of patients after resection for carcinoma 
of the midthoracic segment of the esophagus. The results of the curative 
and palliative resections are compared. 


When this distinction is made a more hopeful view of 
the results in the treatment of carcinoma of the mid- 
thoracic esophagus can be obtained. In the series at hand 
a careful appraisal of each case was made on the basis 
of the operative findings. It was possible to do this in 
101 of the 120 cases in the group. Of these, 24 patients 

, died as a result of the operation. The survival figures for 
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the patients who left the hospital are shown in figure 2 
(tables 4 and 5). Instead of 4% five year survivals, 
which is the figure obtained if all cases are included, we 
observe that actually 14% of the patients survived five 
years when the findings at operation appeared to be 
favorable. 

In the group of patients for whom the operation was 
strictly palliative, it is interesting to observe that 10% 
of the group with unfavorable prognoses actually lived 
as long as three years after the operation; that 20% sur- 
vived two years; and that 54% lived one year. When it 
is pointed out that the great majority of these patients 
died of distant metastases and that they were relieved 
of their inability to swallow until their death, it is obvi- 
ous that the relief given by the operation was great. 


Taste 4.—Curative Resections of Midesophagus 


Survival 


Among 
Patients 
Who 

Left the 
“7 198 1999 19) 191 192 Total Hospital 


Total operated on 6 1 
% 


Total analyzed.... 4 2 1 
Survivals at 
§ 4 3 1 lwo 
12 months... 7 2 1 1 
18 months 6 2 1 1 75% 
years 4 2 1 1 
3 years 1 o 7 
4 years 2 0 ee 22% 
1 ee 2 
Taste §.—Palliative Resections of Midesophagus 
Sof 
Survival 
Among 
Patients 
Prior Who 
to Left the 
147 1647 1968 109 16) 1951 Total Hospital 
Total operated on 7 3 ‘4 
Deaths in hospital 7 4 2 0 1 2 2 Is 
Total analyzed.... 6 7 3 4 
Survivals at 
6 months........ 6 1 2 4 
12 months..... 1 0 1 
18 months........ ” 2 ” 1 0 aus 
6 2 1 0 ee 
3 years 3 i 0 ‘4 
4 years 0 0 0 0 


Considering the difficult nature of the problem presented 
by carcinoma of the midthoracic segment of the esopha- 
gus, these prospects should not be considered too dis- 
couraging. 

Lower Segment and Cardia.—The series of resections 
for carcinoma of the lower esophagus and cardia com- 
prises 167 cases out of 242 patients operated on. Of 
these cases 40 were epidermoid carcinoma, 2 were 
adenoacanthoma, and 125 were adenocarcinoma. There 
were 20 deaths during operation, a mortality of 12%. 
Figure | shows the curve of survival for the 147 patients 
who did not die immediately after the operation. From 
this it appears that 17% of all patients can be expected 
to survive five years when the growth is at or near the 
cardia. Of course, as mentioned above, some of the total 
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group had not been operated on long enough ago to be 
included in the five year survival group. As shown in a 
previous report '* there is no difference, in terms of sur- 
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Fig. 3.—Length of survival of patients after resection for carcinoma of 
the lower esophagus and cardia. The results of curative and palliative 
fesections are 


vival of patients, between epidermoid carcinoma or 
adenocarcinoma. The five year survival of the group of 
patients with epidermoid carcinoma considered separ- 
ately was exactly 17%. 


Taste 6.—Curative Resections for Carcinoma of Cardia 


§ of 
Survival 
Among 
Patients 
Who 
to Left the 
147 167 1948 1969 19) 1951 1932 Total Hospital 
Total operated on 1 1 5 4 67 
Deaths in hospital 3 0 0 1 ‘4 
Total analyzed.... 4 1 6 1 5 4 3 63 
Survivals at 
6 months. ....... 48 1 6 1 5 4 3 63 
12 months........ 0 4 1 5 3 
18 months........ 0 4 1 5 3 
2 0 2 0 ee 47% 
6 years ee ee se ee 15 We 


Taste 7.—Palliative Resections for Carcinoma of Cardia 


Prior Who 
to Left the 
147 198 1999 19) 1951 Total Hospital 


Total operated on 3&8 12 6 4 4 
Deaths in hospital & 0 2 1 0 1 0 12 
Total analyzed.... 12 13 5 ‘4 ‘4 73 
Survivals at 


6 months........ 23 ‘4 2 ‘ ‘4 70% 
12 months........ 3 1 2 2 71 we 
18 months........ 3 2 1 0 2 

eae 2 1 1 0 0 4 6% 

1 0 1 2% 

5 years. 1 @ ee 1 3% 


The figure 17% , however, does not give the true pic- 
ture when the fact that many of the operations were 
strictly palliative is taken into account. This group of 
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cases was therefore analyzed as to whether the operation 
could be expected to be “curative” or palliative; of the 132 
cases in which a definite decision could be made, 67 
operations could be called curative and 85 were obvi- 
ously palliative. Figure 3 gives a graphic comparison of 
the results among those who survived the operation 
(tables 6 and 7). Thus when the findings at operation 
are such that it appears likely that all the local growth 
and possible regional metastases have been removed 
(curative resection), at least 34% of the patients can 
be expected to survive five years. This figure compares 
favorably with recent end result statistics for surgical 
treatment of carcinoma of other organs. Of interest also 
is the fact that even among the group of cases in which 
palliative resection was done, one patient (3% ) lived 
more than five years. The knowledge that the majority 
of these patients were relieved of their dysphagia until 
their death means that palliation was worth while for 
them. 
CONCLUSIONS 

There is further substantial evidence that in carci- 
noma of the midthoracic and lower esophagus, including 
the cardia, the operation of resection with esophago- 
gastric anastomosis gives worth-while palliation of dis- 
tressing dysphagia. It is shown that when the cases are 
reclassified into those the surgeon thought curable and 
those he thought incurable, the results in terms of five 
year survival after resection are 14% for cases of carci- 
noma of the midthoracic segment and 34% for cases of 
carcinoma of the lower esophagus and cardia. The 
results with the latter group are identical whether the 
growth is epidermoid carcinoma or adenocarcinoma. 
The value of esophagectomy for carcinoma of the mid- 
thoracic and lower segments of the esophagus is empha- 
sized. 
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Phe The arterial hypertension caused by . . . 
|pheochromocytomas| can be completely alleviated. . . . [They] 
are relatively rare tumors of chromaffin sympathetic nerve tis- 
sue, which are most often seen in the adrenal medulla or in 
one of the many areas where chromaffin tissue occurs, and 
which produce epinephrine and/or norepinephrine in abnormal 
quantities. The symptoms associated with pheochromocytoma 
can be extremely varied and bizarre and may simulate many 
other diseases. . . . Many patients with pheochromocytoma may 
have symptoms resembling those of acute anxiety attacks or 
other psychiatric disorders. . . . It is . . . important . . . to rule 
out pheochromocytoma in all patients with hypertension, espe- 
cially when the explanation of the symptoms and the hyperten- 
sion is not satisfactory. Failure to diagnose the presence of a 
pheochromocytoma usually results in a progressive hyperten- 
sion, progressive arterial disease, and eventual fatal outcome. 
The prognosis in patients afflicted with a pheochromocytoma is 
invariably fatal if the tumor is not removed. The hypertensive 
crises in those with a history of paroxysms become more and 
more severe until death results from a violent crisis. The cardio- 
vascular changes in a patient with chronic hypertension due to 
pheochromocytoma may not cause death as soon as those that 
occur in the paroxysmal type. The importance of recognition of 
these tumors lies in the fact that successful extirpation ordi- 
narily results in alleviation of the hypertension and its attendant 
vascular disease. . . —Commander R. D. Ross; Lieut. R. E. 
Mitchell; Lieut. W. E. Larsen, and Commander J. R. Dillon, 
Pheochromocytoma: Successful Surgical Removal in Two Pa- 
tients, U. S. Armed Forces Medical Journal, March, 1954. 
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PROSTATIC CANCER 


Vill. DETECTION OF UNSUSPECTED ADENOCARCINOMA IN THE AGING MALE POPULATION 


Perry B. Hudson, M.D., Alex L. Finkle, M.D., Aristides Trifilio, M.D. 
Harold M. Jost, M.D., Edith E. Sproul, M.D. 


and 


Arthur Purdy Stout, M.D., New York 


So common is the finding of unsuspected carcinoma of 
the prostate in aging men that an organized study of the 
incidence of this neoplasm is indicated. A report on the 
results of such a study on men who did not seek medical 
advice spontaneously and the considerations that prompt 
the study will be presented. 

From autopsy studies of 100 men over 50 years of 
age who died of nonurologic diseases, Rich reports a 
14% incidence of occult carcinoma of the prostate.’ 
Moore describes a similar necropsy survey that yielded 
20.5% incidence of this disease.*? Graves and Militzer 
note bony metastases in 67.5% of 120 hospitalized 
elderly men with prostatic cancer at the time of the first 
urologic examination.’ Mayer and Roswit state that 
95% of patients having prostatic cancer had demon- 
strable metastases when the diagnosis was first made.* 
Many other clinical publications contain discussions of 
the unanticipated histopathological diagnosis of pros- 
tatic carcinoma in surgically removed specimens, and 
of the various treatments recommended in such in- 
stances.” 

MEANS OF DIAGNOSIS 

In an effort to cope with this problem, Huggins, Mil- 
ler, and Jensen have devised a cancer diagnostic test to 
be performed on the serum.* The results of this test 
and of those tests described by other workers have 
proved equivocal.’ They must therefore be regarded as 
currently unsuited for accurate preoperative diagnostic 
guidance. Cytological study of expressed prostatic secre- 
tion has been advocated for the detection of early pros- 
tatic cancer,” but such studies do not seem to be uni- 
formly reliable. Moreover, this method is subject to the 
general criticism directed against any form of manipula- 
tion of tissue suspected of harboring a malignant growth. 
There is particularly good reason for avoiding massage 
of cancers that characteristically spread by lymphatic 
channels. Adenocarcinoma of the prostate is such a 
tumor. 

Hudson, Butler, Ranson, and Sabiston described an 
evaluation of 79 consecutive cases of surgically treated 
prostatic enlargements in which all the commonly used 
clinical and laboratory techniques for detecting cancer 
were utilized.” The diagnostic innovation embodied in 
their report is the performance of open perineal pros- 
tatic biopsy on each patient prior to a definitive, elective 
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operation for prostatic disease. Thirty-eight per cent of 
all the cancers found in their investigation were diag- 
nosed only by the arbitrary use of open perineal prostatic 
biopsy in each case. Furthermore, four of the eight cases 
in their series that were suitable for radical perineal pros- 
tatectomy were unsuspected prior to biopsy of the pos- 
terior prostate. Their method provides not only an 
accurate diagnostic tool, but also an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for immediate radical perineal prostatectomy. This 
type of radical excision yields 10 year cancer-free sur- 
vivals in 28% of patients selected as “early cases.” ** 

It is hoped that a series of unselected patients can be 
evaluated by routine hospital study and, in addition, by 
open perineal prostatic biopsy. When early prostatic car- 
cinoma is discovered, radical surgery, namely, perineal or 
retropubic prostatoseminal vesiculectomy, is performed. 
A synopsis of the methods utilized and results obtained 
during the first 13 months of this investigation covering 
the period from March 1, 1951, to April 24, 1952, 
follows. 

MATERIAL AND METHOD 

The clinical material comes mainly from the Men's 
Shelter, which is operated by New York City’s Depart- 
ment of Welfare as an overnight sanctuary for impov- 
erished men. The rapid turnover at that institution per- 
mits appraisal of large numbers of persons in the older 
age groups. The patients are collectively designated in 
this paper as the Bowery series. 

The inpatient evaluation in each instance includes gen- 
eral and urologic history, a physical examination, a chest 
roentgenogram, excretory urogram, complete skeletal 
survey for osseous metastases on the faintest suspicion 
of such lesions, cystoscopy, retrograde pyelography when 
the intravenous urogram required elucidation, and elec- 
trocardiogram. Laboratory study includes urinalysis, bac- 
teriological culture of voided and of catheterized residual 
urine, two hour phenolsulfonphthalein renal function test, 
a blood cell count, tests for blood nonprotein nitro- 
gen, chlorides, carbon dioxide combining power, total 
protein, sugar, acid and alkaline phosphatase, and a 
serologic test for syphilis. A preliminary diagnosis is re- 
corded before cystoscopy. During cystoscopy, palpa- 
tion of the prostate per rectum is done by several staff 
members. The final clinical diagnosis is then written into 
the record. 

The next phase of the study is open perineal biopsy 
of each prostate gland. The technique of perineal pros- 
tatic biopsy employed is essentially that described by 
Young '' and modified by Belt.'* Immediately after the 
biopsy specimen is removed, the surgical wound is packed 
with saline-moistened gauze. The patient is left in exag- 
gerated lithotomy position on the operating table while 
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the frozen sections of the material are studied by the 
pathologist and the urologist. The biopsy specimen is 
longitudinally divided; one portion is used for immediate 
frozen sectioning, and the other half is preserved in 
Bouin's solution for permanent sectioning and staining. 
Of the frozen sections, several taken from different levels 
of the specimen are examined before any histopatho- 
logical diagnosis is made. If no cancer is found, the wound 
is closed unless there is clinical indication for surgery 
designed to relieve obstruction caused by benign pros- 
static enlargement. Immediate radical perineal prosta- 
tectomy is performed when a frozen section diagosis of 
prostatic cancer is made. 

Bilateral orchiectomy is performed at the same time as 
the radical prostatectomy. Oral diethylstilbestrol ther- 
apy, 500 mg. daily, is begun on the first postoperative 
day and continued indefinitely. The rationale for the 
combined therapy and choice of high dosage has recently 
been delineated.'* In an effort to combine simplicity of 
anesthesia with rapidity in performing the perineal dis- 
section, local pudendal nerve block is often utilized for 
the biopsy.'* 

In order to achieve objectively valid and accurately 
comparable arrangement of the data obtained, a classifi- 
cation of prostatic adenocarcinoma has been devised.'* 
Five groups of prostatic cancer are considered, as fol- 
lows: lesions limited to the gland (group 1); lesions en- 
croaching on the prostatic capsule (group 2); lesions 
extending into but limited within the fascia of the seminal 
vesicles (group 3); lesions invading perineal spaces 
with extraprostatic extension (group 4); and lesions with 
distant metastases (group 5). Groups | to 3 were con- 
sidered suitable for prostatoseminal vesiculectomy, 
whereas the latter groups (4, 5) are believed to be un- 
suitable for curative surgical treatments. 

The first 100 surgical cases in the Bowery series are 
selected at random from 1,657 men on whom rectal 
palpation of the prostate was done and of whom cur- 
sory histories were taken (table 1). Ages ranged from 38 


Taste 1.—Age, Race, and Symptomatology in Prostatic 
Pathological Conditions, 100 Cases 


Benign Malienant 
No. of No. with No. of No. with 
Age, Yr. Cases Symptoms Age, Yr. Cases Symptoms 
31-40 2 31-40 
41 3 41m 2 1 
25 7 51 4 
“1-70 61-70 7 3 
4 2 1 1 
(vers) 1 1 Overs 0 
Total 27 Total 
N = Negro 


to 83 years in those without cancer, and from 47 to 76 
years in those with malignant tumors. Only 3 Negroes, 
all found to have benign prostatic tissue, are found in 
these first 100 Bowery cases. Most of the patients are in 
the fifth to the eighth decades in both groups. The 97 
white men were both native American and of foreign 
extraction; most were of Irish, Italian, and Polish origin. 
No patient had sought medical attention spontaneously. 
Thus, “symptoms” were elicited by history and consist, 
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at the least, of acquired nocturia twice nightly or more. 
Symptoms vary in duration from | month to 7 years in 
the benign group, and from 3 months to 10 years in the 
malignant group. Only the oldest patient (age 76 years) 
in the group with malignancies had had symptoms for 10 
years. The majority of men with urinary symptoms in 
both groups have had such difficulties for less than four 
years. One-third of the benign group described urinary 
symptoms. One-half of the patients with malignant 
growths have urinary symptoms; but, in so small a series, 
this difference is without significance. 

The preoperative impressions from the use of the 
aforementioned clinical methods only present an inter- 
esting comparison with the diagnoses made from the 
microscopic findings of the excised specimens (table 2). 


Taste 2.—Accuracy of Clinical Diagnosis, 100 Patients 


Final Pathological 
Yagnosis 


Preoperative Clinieal Diagnosis Renign Malignant 


It is apparent that there were 16 false clinical impres- 
sions of prostatic cancer. In addition, there were 11 
falsely negative clinical diagnoses, i. e., microscopic 
examination proved the diagnosis to be prostatic car- 
cinoma. Thus, of the 18 malignant growths discovered 
in this Bowery series, only 7 (39° ) were correctly diag- 
nosed clinically prior to biopsy. Combined errors, in 
both the benign and malignant groups, numbered 27; 
therefore, the clinical accuracy in diagnosing the kind 
of prostatic tissue was 73°. The most striking feature of 
this analysis of clinical diagnostic accuracy is that 61° 
of the microscopically discovered malignant prostatic 
growths were not recognized prior to biopsy. 

Of the 18 prostatic cancers, 14 were diagnosed by 
frozen section examination of the perineal prostatic 
biopsy specimen. Two of the other four cancers were 
discovered either in the originally frozen half of the 
specimen or in the unfrozen half, when both portions 
were studied from paraffin block slices. The remaining 
two prostatic cancers were identified in a transurethral! 
curetting and within an enucleated hyperplastic nodule, 
respectively. It is then clear, then, that the diagnosis of 
prostatic cancer was promptly made by frozen section 
technique in 78% of the 18 cases uncovered by this sur- 
vey. Frozen and permanent preparations of the perineal 
prostatic biopsies together accounted for 89° (16 cases) 
of the positive diagnoses of malignancy. In 11%, the 
perineal prostatic biopsy was of no value in establishing 
the correct diagnosis of malignancy. 

By comparing the accuracy of early cancer diagnosis 
by rectal palpation (37° ) with that of microscopic study 
of the perineal prostatic biopsy (89° ), it is obvious that 
the latter method is more than twice as dependable. 
Eleven of the 18 early cancers discovered in these 100 
patients fell into group 1, five into group 2, and two into 
group 3, according to the classification previously de- 
scribed.'® All 18 were subjected to radical prostatectomy. 
When surgical removal of the prostate is necessary to 
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relieve obstruction of the urinary tract in the absence of 
carcinoma, perineal, transurethral, retropubic, and 
suprapubic operations have been used. Usually, this 
surgery immediately follows the diagnosis made by 
frozen section study of the tissue obtained in open peri- 
neal biopsy. 

There is no consistent correlation that can be made 
between the degree of prostatic induration detected by 
rectal palpation and the microscopic findings within the 
biopsy specimen. First, there is variance between the de- 
gree of induration estimated by different examiners. 
Therefore, in the present series, a consensus from three 
or more examiners is used for the final clinical (pre- 
biopsy) diagnosis. Secondly, the cellular formation seen 
microscopically (large, medium, or small gland hyper- 
plasia, or malignancy) bears little relationship to the 
degree or extent of induration determined clinically. 
Finally, although good agreement can be reached be- 
tween examiners in the presence of extensive prostatic 
cancer, no such unanimity prevails as to whether or not 
a given gland in this series harbors a malignant growth— 
despite an overall clinically correct diagnostic record of 
73%, and despite a high index of suspicion for prostatic 
cancer in this institution. 


COMMENT 

The biological potential of any particular carcinoma 
of the prostate gland cannot be determined.'* However, 
the logical course for the urologist at present is early 
diagnosis and immediate extirpation of all malignant 
neoplasms of the prostate discovered. One purpose of 
this series is to identify prostatic carcinoma as early as 
possible. 

From the results in the first 100 cases in the Bowery 
series, it appears prominently that ordinary clinical 
evaluation is quite inadequate for the detection of early 
prostatic cancer. The patient's medical history is totally 
worthless as a stimulus to suspicion that early carcinoma 
exists. Fortuitously encountered malignant neoplasms, 
located in the enucleated hyperplastic prostate, may 
represent extension from the posterior lamella in which 
most prostatic cancers have their sites of origin.'* 


The diagnosis of early prostatic cancer must then, in 
almost every case, be made through examination of the 
posterior prostate. The simplest method of appraising 
the posterior prostate is rectal palpation. This method 
alone, in the experience reported here, was of value in 
suspecting only 39% of the lesions ultimately proved by 
histopathological diagnosis to be malignant tumors. It 
may then be concluded that the vast majority of early 
prostatic malignancies disclosed by tissue diagnosis are 
not suspected on a basis of rectal palpation findings. In 
other words, induration of the prostate gland in early 
prostatic cancer is perhaps the exception and not the rule. 
In view of these findings, it seems likely that induration 
of the prostate gland as a result of malignant tumor is a 
late rather than an early sign of the disease, a sign that in 
many instances may not develop at all. 

The simpler methods for evaluation of the posterior 
prostate on a tissue diagnostic basis include the punch,'’ 
needle,'* and transurethral resection '* types of biopsy. 


All of these methods fall short of the anticipated percent- 
age of cancers. Open surgical biopsy of the posterior 
prostatic lamella, however, yields a number of un- 
suspected cancers comparable to that found in post- 
mortem studies.*° 

The dependability of frozen section techniques in diag- 
nosing prostatic cancer *' is demonstrated by the fact 
that more than four-fifths of the cancers in the Bowery 
series have been definitely diagnosed by this method. 
For the prompt establishment of a definite diagnosis of 
prostatic cancer, the open perineal surgical biopsy ap- 
pears to be the most reliable of the several methods cited. 
The opportunity to proceed with immediate curative 
surgery on a Frozen Section diagnosis of cancer adds 
value to the choice of open biopsy. 

Contrary to the discouraging comments of Park and 
Lees regarding the ineffectiveness of curative surgical 
therapy for female mammary carcinoma, ° * the cancer- 
free survival rates of prostatove iculectomy for prostatic 
carcinoma are heartening, even in elderly patients. A 
10 year cancer-free survival is the criterion for success 
following prostatic cancer surgery. Since the diagnosis 
of prostatic cancer in the Bowery series has been made 
in every instance by arbitrary open surgical biopsy, it is 
likely that this entire group of cancers has been detected 
at an earlier stage in their natural history of development 
than those reported by Jewett,'’ which were treated by 
iculectomy following rectal palpation diag- 
nosis of carcinoma. It therefore seems reasonable to hope 
that the ten year survival figure for the Bowery series 
will exceed the 28% reported by the Johns Hopkins 
group.’” 

Although the Bowery series consists of patients drawn 
from a lower economic level of society, this factor could 
have little, if any, bearing on the incidence of prostatic 
carcinoma. Moore states that habitat, personal habits, 
and sexual activity of the patient do not affect the prob- 
ability of prostatic malignancy.’ Of statistical impor- 
tance in the Bowery series is the random selection of pa- 
tients. In addition, the average age of patients in this 
series is considerably less than that usually cited in re- 
ported studies on prostatic cancer. It seems probable that 
pathologists and urologists in other institutions will de- 
tect a percentage of operable malignant tumors approxi- 
mately equal to that reported here if open surgical biopsy 
of the posterior prostate is included in the evaluation of 
patients having prostatic enlargements requiring surgical 
treatment. 


SUMMARY 

One hundred open surgical perineal prostatic biopsies 
were performed on men from 38 to 83 years of age, none 
of whom had voluntarily sought medical advice for pros- 
tatic disease. Eighteen cases of unsuspected cancer of 
the prostate were thus discovered and treated by total 
ulectomy and hormonal control methods. 
Thirty-nine per cent of these 18 cancers had begun to 
extend beyond the site of parenchymal origin and were 
classified in groups 2 and 3. 

All of these 18 prostatic cancers were regarded as cur- 
able by “radical prostatectomy,” although 2 fell within 
a histopathological classification of the furthest extension 
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of the tumor before inoperable status was attained 
(group 3). Usual clinical methods detected only 7 of 
these adenocarcinomas; microscopic study of the biopsy 
specimen identified 16 (89°) of these malignant 
tumors. Wider clinical utilization of open perineal sur- 
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gical biopsy of the posterior prostate in patients under- 
going elective prostatic surgery will increase the numbers 
of prostatic carcinomas detected at an operable stage of 
the disease. . 

630 W. 168th St. (32) (Dr. Hudson). 


RISK OF PARALYTIC AND NONPARALYTIC FORMS OF POLIOMYELITIS 
TO HOUSEHOLD CONTACTS 


Morris Siegel, M.D. 


Morris Greenberg, M.D., New York 


In the course of a recent study of multiple cases of 
poliomyelitis in the household,' a relationship was noted 
between the clinical type of poliomyelitis in the first and 
subsequent cases. This relationship was suggestive of a 
difference in the risk of paralytic and nonparalytic forms 
of the disease to household contacts. No reports have 
been found of adequate clinical data bearing on this 
relationship. The opportunity for collecting such data on 
a community-wide basis appeared in 1953, when nation- 
wide tests were carried out on the value of gamma 
globulin in the protection of household contacts.’ This 
opportunity was limited, however, by the use of gamma 
globulin that may have modified the conditions of house- 
hold infection. In order to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion under natural circumstances, the data collected in 
New York City from 1949 to 1952 were reviewed. 

The method used in collecting the data has already 
been described.'"* The diagnosis of poliomyelitis was 
based on symptoms of acute onset with fever, stiffness of 
the neck or back, and increase in white blood cells in the 
spinal fluid, with or without paralysis. Every reported 
case was investigated by a diagnostician about a week 
after notification. About 20% of the reported non- 
paralytic cases were excluded from the study because of 
failure to meet the minimum criteria listed above. 

In this report, the data considered are, first, the fre- 
quency of the clinical types of initial and subsequent 
infections in families with multiple cases and, second, 
the incidence of such infection among household con- 
tacts. The clinical types of multiple household infection 
were studied in 167 families during a four year period 
of investigation. There were 158 families with two cases, 
7 with three, and 2 with four cases, or a total of 167 
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initial and 178 subsequent cases. The terms initial and 
subsequent rather than primary and secondary are used, 
because the source was unknown and simultaneous infec- 
tion or infections from a subclinical carrier were sus- 
pected in most instances. 


TYPE 


The types of illnesses reported for initial and subse- 
quent cases are summarized below: 


Initial Subsequent 
(Cases 
Clinical Type No. % No % 
293 77 “4 
Spinal paralytie........ 71 Res 
167 178 leno 


A greater percentage of nonparalytic cases occurred 
among subsequent cases. This was related to the type of 
disease observed in the first cases in the family, as shown 
in the following table: 


Type of Subsequent Case Associated 
with Initial Case 
Nonparaly tic Paralytic 
_ 

Type of Initial Case Total No. % No. % 
” 72.7 15 73 


When the initial case was nonparalytic, other cases in 
the same family were also nonparalytic in 73% of the 
instances. On the other hand, when the initial case was 
paralytic, the subsequent cases were also paralytic in 
70% of the cases. 

The clinical importance of the foregoing data was 
reflected in the case fatality among subsequent cases. 
Those associated with a nonparalytic initial case had no 
deaths in 55 subsequent cases in contrast to 17 deaths 
in 123 subsequent cases (13.8% ) following an initial 
case that was paralytic. In other words, all of the fatalities 
among subsequent cases occurred in the latter group. 
Therefore, the prognosis of multiple clinical infections 
in the household had some relationship to the type of 
disease manifested in the first case. If it was paralytic, 
other cases in the family were more apt to be paralytic 
and to have a greater case fatality than if the original case 
was nonparalytic. 


and 
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INCIDENCE 
The data on incidence were currently available for the 
year 1949 only when New York City experienced its 
third largest epidemic.’ A detailed epidemiological sur- 
incidence of Subsequent Cases in Household Contacts by Age 
of Contact and Clinical Type of Poliomyelitis 


(Tinieal Type in 


Contacts Subsequent (ase 
Affected - 
Sul Non- 
sequently Paraly tie paralytic 
Contact« (ase ‘as 
Age of Not Rate Rate Rate 
Contact, Aflectest per per per 
Yr. Initially No. leew No. lowe No. lew 


initial Case, Paralytie 


14... 13 Isl 13 
ated over ” oo oo 0 oo 
Total...... 37 a 51 
Initial Case, Nonparalytic 
” M7 4 19.5 
» i 14 3 4.7 
1-1 1 4 1 74 on 
Total.... 3.7 li io 
Initial (Case, Both Types 

a3 7 143 6 13.5 
pele 17 %.7 me wl 
1.20... . 3.252 33 a7 
# and over.... 105 on 0 


vey was made of every affected household. A total of 
2,338 families in which 2,446 cases occurred was inves- 
tigated. The number of cases reported per household and 
the number of households affected were as follows: 


ecter 

Cases per No 
1 
2 - 4.2 

Bee 


The frequency of households affected with multiple cases 
in 1949 was 4.47 . The age distribution of the household 
contacts in the 2,338 affected families was as follows: 


No. of 

New Persons 
Persons Total 
Affected A\flected No. of 

Age, Yr initially Initially Persons 

Total..... i 10,7) 


Of the 8,458 persons not affected intially, 6,032 were 
in households in which the initial case was paralytic and 
2,426 in those in which it was nonparalytic. The age- 
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specific incidence of subsequent cases in families with 
an initial paralytic case and those with an initial non- 
paralytic case is given in the figure. 

The rate of multiple infections of household contacts 
was 1,278 per 100,000. This was about 40 times greater 
than the rate of 31 per 100,000 for the general popula- 
tion. It varied with the clinical type of disease in the initial 
case. Thus, the crude attack rate was 1,459 per 100,000 
for contacts in homes with an initial paralytic case as 
against 824 per 100,000 where the initial case was non- 
paralytic, a difference of 77°. The probability that 
paralytic poliomyelitis would develop in a household 
contact was 945 per 100,000 if the initial case was also 
paralytic as against 371 per 100,000 if it was non- 
paralytic, a difference of 155%. 

If the initial case was paralytic, the incidence of sub- 
sequent paralytic cases was higher in each age group of 
contacts than when the initial case was nonparalytic. 


cow 
i= 
3 met 
; 
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Age-specific incidence of subsequent cases of in household 
contacts by clinical type of initial case in household 


There were no cases in persons over 39 years of age 
among the contacts when the initial case was paralytic, 
and two in those over 19 years of age when the initial 
case was nonparalytic. 

According to the foregoing data, therefore, the chances 
that paralytic poliomyelitis would develop in household 
contacts appeared to be greater when the initial case was 
paralytic than when it was nonparalytic. Also, the age 
span of clinical infection was increased among household 
contacts to paralytic cases. The difference in age span of 
clinical infection was reflected in the age distribution of 
subsequent cases associated with initial paralytic and 
nonparalytic types, as summarized below for the period 
from 1949 to 1952, inclusive: 

Subsequent Cases 


in Househobkdis 
with Initial 


Subsequent Cases 
in Households 
with Initial 


Paralytic Nonuparalytie 
(ase ‘ase 
Age No No 
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Thus, 25.3% of the persons who had subsequent cases 
were 15 years and over when the initial case was para- 
lytic as against 9.1% when it was nonparalytic. The age 
difference between the two groups with subsequent cases 
was most marked between 20 and 39 years of age; this 
represents the oldest susceptible age group and was con- 
sistent with the results shown in the figures. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study on multiple cases of poliomyelitis in house- 
holds in New York City reveals two relationships between 
the initial type of disease in the household and the out- 
come among household contacts. First, the probability 
that more than one case will develop in a family is greater 
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when the initial case is paralytic than when it is non- 
paralytic and the age span of susceptibility is increased. 
Second, the prognosis of the subsequent cases that de- 
velop in the affected households is worse both for life and 
for paralysis if the initial case is paralytic. 

The explanation of these results is speculative. The 
practical considerations seem fairly clear. First, the clin- 
ical type of disease that is first seen in a household is of 
some prognostic significance with respect to the occur- 
rence of other cases, their clinical types, and case fatality. 
Second, the need for protection of contacts is greater if 
the initial case is paralytic than if it is nonparalytic. 

248 Baltic St., Brooklyn (1) (Dr. Siegel). 


POSTERIOR RHIZOTOMY OF THE SECOND AND THIRD CERVICAL 
NERVES FOR OCCIPITAL PAIN 


William R. Chambers, M.D., Atlanta, Ga. 


The procedure of surgical section of the sensory roots 
of the second and third cervical nerves for a certain type 
of occipital pain and headache has been described by 
Hunter ' and has been continued by Hunter and May- 
field ' and others. The upper cervical area is susceptible 
to injury and consequent severe symptoms, particularly 
pain, as described by Abbott and Gay,’ who called them 
“whiplash injuries of the neck.” Occipital pain, often 
radiating to forward parts of the head, has long been 
known to be associated with anomalies of bone and soft 
tissue about the junction of spine and skull. Pain emanat- 
ing from this area is fairly common and difficult to treat. 
It often appears to be of such an agonizing, irritating 
nature as to make the patient highly nervous and even 
occasionally suicidal; the label of psychoneurosis ts some- 
times affixed to such a patient. 

Conservative treatment has been ingenious but often 
of only temporary and partial benefit. An effort has 
therefore been made to set up criteria for selection of 
cases deserving of a surgical approach. Failure of med- 
ical, physical, and psychiatric treatment has generally 
been the first prerequisite. A history of injury or evidence 
of anomaly is helpful, though not necessary. The basis of 
selection is severe, intractable head pain, usually origi- 
nating about, or severest in, the suboccipital area, aggra- 
vated by certain positions of the head, and worse with 
physical effort in the forward bending position. The 
transverse processes on one or both sides of the second 
and third cervical nerves are tender to deep pressure, 
which reproduces the pain pattern. Pressure downward 
on the head approximating it to the thorax, especially 
with the face turned to the affected side and the neck 
flexed forward, causes pain. Traction may decrease or 
increase it. The dermatomes of the second and third cer- 
vical nerves should show sensory change. Procaine 
(Novocaine) injection in the area of these nerves may 
relieve the pain; this is a welcome confirmation of the 
other signs. The needle and the pressure of the injected 
solution, however, may irritate the sore nerves so much 
as to render the effect indeterminate. A previous diagno- 


sis of psychoneurosis should not prejudice the examiner. 
When these criteria have been satisfied and when other 
known causes of head pain have been ruled out, a 
laminectomy in the high cervical area has been per- 
formed, with intradural section of the sensory roots of 
the second and third cervical nerves. 

In all, 35 patients have been so treated, with a follow- 
up since surgery of from three months to six and one- 
half years. Questionnaires were sent asking: 1. Has pain 
relief been complete? 2. If not, what percentage relief has 
been obtained? 3. If you had it to do over again, would 
you have the operation? Replies were received from 22 
of the patients; 13 have not been heard from. Even 
though information was available that some of these 13 
had had a good result, no case was included when a reply 
was not received from the patient. No result was listed as 
good unless the estimated improvement was 75° or 
better and the patient, in retrospect, said he would have 
the operation. For example, one patient said that al- 
though she had obtained only 50% relief, she would still 
make the decision for the operation; nevertheless, her 
case was included in the poor results. Of the 22 patients 
responding, 16 had results that were considered good, 
and of these, 10 reported complete relief. Of the six pa- 
tients who had poor results, three reported some relief. 

The manner of onset of pain appeared to have little 
similarity from case to case. In many, there was no his- 
tory of head or neck injury. It was not unusual for the 
pain to have appeared first in supraorbital or maxillary 
areas. In all cases, however, suboccipital pain soon began 
to take precedence over that in other areas. In two cases 
there was radiation of pain into one shoulder or arm, 
( Both of these patients had a satisfactory result, one with 
complete relief of the shoulder pain as well as that in the 
suboccipital region.) One patient had demonstrable 
hypesthesia of the dermatome of the first division of the 
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trigeminal nerve on the affected side. As many patients 
had bilateral as unilateral pain. Almost all patients were 
emotionally upset by the pain to the extent of appearing 
psychoneurotic. The following report is of a typical case 
with successful result. 


REPORT OF CASES 


Case 1.—A 44-year-old woman had been suffering from dis- 
abling left occipital head pain for seven years. There was no 
history of injury. The pain had begun insidiously and had 
become increasingly severe as the years passed. The patient had 
shown such pronounced symptoms of nervousness and severe 
mood changes that she had been given insulin shock and electric 
shock and had undergone p Occipital 
nerve block had given only temporary relief. Examination 
showed sensory changes over the dermatomes of the second and 
third cervical nerves on the left, tenderness over the transverse 
processes of the second and third cervical nerves, and pain of 
the same distribution as the headache on compression of the 
head on the neck. The pain never radiated forward. After 
rhizotomy, there was immediate relief. Eighteen months later 
the patient reported 80% relief of pain, with residual soreness 
and stiffness of the neck only. She is grateful for the operation 
and would undergo it again in similar circumstances. 


Many kinds of therapy had been tried unsuccessfully 
in these cases before rhizotomy was undertaken, includ- 
ing nerve block, mephenesin (Tolserol), physiotherapy 
of many sorts, operations of other types, and psycho- 
therapy. The duration of the pain prior to surgery was 
from seven weeks to 10 years, averaging about $5 years. In 
only four cases, in which pain was unbearable, was treat- 
ment undertaken less than a year after the onset of pain. 
(In three of these a good result was obtained. ) 

At operation, anomalies of the high cervical area were 
unveiled beyond all expectation; some had not been re- 
vealed by x-ray, or at least they had not been noticed. 
Four platybasias, two partial atlanto-occipital fusions, 
one partial atlanto-axial fusion, and a fracture of the atlas 
with lateral displacement were found. In all of these pa- 
tients but one, who had platybasia, the results were good. 
Since these eight cases constitute more than one-third of 
those studied, more careful search for organic disturb- 
ances in this region seems indicated. When the operation 
was successful, relief was usually immediate but was de- 
layed in a few cases for several days to two weeks. It was 
presupposed that the unsuccessful cases would be con- 
stituted of the severe psychoneurotics, on study, no such 
comforting conclusion could be reached. It is well known 
that pain of sufficient severity often creates its own ten- 
sion and depression of mood, and that appeared to be the 
circumstance here. Incomplete or missed diagnosis ac- 
counted for three of the six failures, as described below. 


Cast 2.—A 35-year-old man complained of severe, contin- 
uous left suboccipital pain of nine years’ duration. In addition, 
there were paroxysms of pain deep inside the car and into the 
throat. In retrospect, the car and throat were probably the source 
of the most severe pain. Rhizotomy failed completely to give 
relief, and three years after surgery this patient was still suffer- 
ing, now frankly from his painful paroxysms. 

This case illustrates one of the pitfalls of diagnosis in this 
condition. Whenever the patient is suffering severely enough, his 
neck muscles are likely to become tense, and occipital headache 
will result; this “tension headache” may become his chief con- 
cern. Such tension pain, however, may be eased by rest, heat, 
massage, and antispasmodics. It should be considered in every 
case before surgery is offered. 
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Cast 3.—A 27-year-old woman complained of severe frontal 
headache of two years’ duration that started after a “virus in- 
fection.” Occipital pain of later onset became the principal 
complaint. Physical therapy and occipital nerve blocking failed 
to give permanent relief. Rhizotomy was undertaken with only 
50% relief two months after surgery. At the patient's last exami- 
nation, however, a generalized lymphadenopathy had developed, 
and the pain had spread to other parts of her body. 

It appears that this patient was suffering from some general- 
ized disease, the possibility of which was not at first recognized. 
Among the chronic diseases that may be manifested first by 
occipital pain are mononuclegsis, syphilis, and brucellosis. These 
can be very difficult to detect. 

Cast 4.—A 49-year-old woman had occipital pain only, of 
12 years’ duration. She seemed psychoneurotic and complained 
of many other discomforts throughout the body. Histamine 
desensitization and other conservative measures gave no relief. 
When burr holes were made for a ventriculogram (which was 
never carried out), the operator described what appeared to be 
a vascular tumor directly underneath one burr hole. This was 
overlooked or minimized, and rhizotomy was performed. Thir- 
teen months after the operation, the patient still had occipital 
pain. 

Of the three remaining patients who were therapeutic 
failures, one had the roots cut only on one side, which 
may have been insufficient. While so-called psychoneuro- 
sis did not seem to be a factor in failure, drug addiction 
may have been in the last two cases. One of these pa- 
tients had had pain for 4 years and the other for 10 years. 
Also, one of them had had pain radiating to the temporo- 
mandibular joint; the pain may have had its origin in a 
disease of that joint. 

COMMENT 

Responsibility for obtaining a good result from high 
cervical rhizotomy must rest with the doctor and not with 
the patient. A few errors arising from enthusiasm for a 
new and highly successful method of treating pain, or an 
occasional diagnosis clouded by the confusion of an emo- 
tionally disturbed patient, are understandable. If these 
errors are not counted, the operation failed in only one 
case. Those residual symptoms that did occur in success- 
ful cases consisted mostly of soreness and stiffness of 
the neck. 

SUMMARY 

High cervical sensory rhizotomy proved to be a very 
successful method of controlling a certain type of occip- 
ital pain. A psychoneurotic attitude, after years of pain, 
on the part of the patient, is not a valid deterrent to sur- 
gery; drug addiction is. Differential diagnosis is difficult, 
and errors in proper evaluation account for most of the 
failures in the cases presented. 
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Vitamin A Intoxication.—The diagnosis of hypervitaminosis A 
can be made readily if the syndrome is kept in mind and if a 
careful history of vitamin intake is routinely taken. The essen- 
tial clinical features are pruritus, cheilosis, hyperirritability, 
and swellings of forearms and feet. The roentgenographic 
changes resemble those of infantile cortical hyperostosis, from 
which it must be differentiated. Thus far, vitamin A intoxica- 
tion has not been reported to involve the mandible, which is 
usually reported in infantile cortical hyperostosis. Vitamin A 
intoxication is rarely seen before the age of 18 months, whereas 
the diagnosis of infantile cortical hyperostosis can usually be 
made before the age of six months.—M. T. Harrison, M.D., 
and R. D. Mercer, M.D., Vitamin A Intoxication, Cleveland 
Clinic Quarterly, October, 1953. 
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TYPHUS FEVER (BRILL’S DISEASE) COMPLI- 
CATED BY DIABETES INSIPIDUS 


REPORT OF A CASE 


Clarence E. Rupe, M.D. 
Howard R. Marvel, M.D., Detroit 


Robert J. Ryan, M.D., Chicago 
and 


Edward L. Quinn, M.D., Detroit 


Typhus fever (Brill’s disease) has been reported only 
sporadically from areas other than the coastal region of 
the northeastern United States. As suggested by Brill * 
and Zinsser * and established by Murray,’ cases of re- 
crudescent epidemic typhus would be expected to occur 
in all localities to which persons from foci in the Old 
World have migrated. To our knowledge, this is the first 
case of typhus fever reported from the Middle West de- 
spite the presence in this region of a large population of 
eastern European origin. This patient also showed un- 
usual features including a transient diabetes insipidus. 
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Fig. 1.—The clinical course of patient in case reported on. The pulse 
tate and the temperature in degrees Fahrenheit are shown in the upper 
left part of the figure. The white blood cell count and the administration 
of drugs are shown in the lower half. Chioramphenicol was administered 

six hours. 


A Si-year-old white male machinist was brought to the Henry 
Ford Hospital by his family on April 18, 1953. Five days prior 
to admission there was sudden onset of chills, fever, sweating, 
malaise, muscular aching, and a nonproductive cough. He was 
given penicillin by his family doctor for three successive days 
without benefit. Twelve hours before admission the patient com- 
plained of severe headache and became delirious. 

The patient was born in Turkey in 1895 and lived there until 
1914, when he moved to Argentina, In 1916 he came to Detroit 
and has lived there since. He had not traveled outside Michi- 
gan in recent years. There were no household pets. No mem- 
bers of the family or visitors had been ill nor were there body 
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lice, fleas, or ticks known to be present. At the age of 14, while 
in Turkey, the patient suffered an acute febrile illness char- 
acterized by chills, fever, and headache. Typhus fever was diag- 
nosed. A cousin afflicted at the same time died of the illness. 
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Fig. 2.—Water balance of patient in case reported on. 


The patient was first seen in this hospital in 1937 with chills, 
fever, and malaise but without headache or rash. The clinical 
diagnosis was influenza. Recovery was prompt and complete. 
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Pig 3.—Results of Hickey-Hare tests in patient in case reported on. 
Vasopressin injection (Pitressin) was administered at 105 minutes. The 
ratio of urinary chloride concentration to plasma chloride concentration 
(U/P chioride ratio) is shown in the lower half of the ilustration. 
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He was next seen in 1945, with chronic abdominal distress 
diagnosed as irritability of the colon. On both occasions spleno- 
megaly was noted. In view of later developments, it ts of in- 
terest that the patient's fluid intake and output and the specific 
gravity of the urine were within normal limits at that time. 

Physical examination on admission showed a well-developed, 
well-nourished, acutely ill, delirious white male. The tempera- 
ture was 102.6 F (rectal), pulse rate 80, respirations 32, and 
blood pressure 96/64 mm. Hg. The skin was hot, dry, and free 
of eruption except for herpetic lesions on the lips. There was 
no lymphadenopathy. The pharynx was moderately congested 
and there was a single petechial hemorrhage on the soft palate. 
The neck was supple. The thyroid gland was not enlarged. Dul- 
ness to percussion, decreased breath sounds, and medium rales 
were noted at the right base posteriorly. The area of cardiac 
dulness was not increased, and the heart sounds were of good 
quality. No murmurs were heard. The abdomen was slightly 
distended but otherwise normal. The spleen was palpable at 
the costal margin. Rectal examination showed moderate, sym- 
metrical enlargement of the prostate. Neurological examination 
showed only that the patient was disoriented as to time, place, 
and person. 

On admission the white blood cell count was 6,050 per cubic 
millimeter with 81% polymorphonuclear leukocytes, 17° lym- 
phocytes, and 2° monocytes. The spinal fluid was normal. 
There was albuminuria (2+). Blood cultures and urine cultures 
were negative. After three blood cultures, urine cultures, and 
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(fig. 2). The output had been 1,300 to 4,500 cc. per 24 hours 
in the preceding few days. The water balance was normal after 
a few days and remained so. The Hickey-Hare * test was carried 
out on April 28, 1953, and May 1, 1953, because of the dia- 
betes-insipidus-like picture and was equivocally positive on the 
first occasion and negative on the second (fig. 3). A DeTakats 
water balance test ° showed a normal water tolerance on May 
3, 1953. Urea clearance on April 27, 1953, was 46 cc. and 43 
ce. Standard clearance. 

An electroencephalogram on May 4, 1953, showed paroxys- 
mal bursts of four to six per second, high voltage, irregular 
activity in the temporal leads most prominent in the left tem- 
poral region. These findings were interpreted as indicative of a 
unilateral organic disturbance in the temporal lobe or a deep 
midline lesion. A neurological examination gave normal results, 
and the eyegrounds and the visual fields were normal. A repeat 
electroencephalogram on Sept. 26, 1953, was essentially un- 
changed. An electrocardiogram, done because of the patient's 
weakness and mild substernal distress during convalescence, 
was within normal limits. 

The white blood cell count varied from 6,050 per cubic milli- 
meter on admission to 13,600 per cubic millimeter on the sixth 
hospital day. The count fell to 3,850 on the 18th hospital day. 
The differential blood cell count showed normal results on ad- 
mission. The platelets appeared decreased in the blood smears 
on admission, but subsequent platelet counts were normal. The 
hemoglobin was 13 grams per 100 cc. on the patient's admis- 
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sputum cultures were obtained, administration of penicillin and 
streptomycin intramuscularly was begun (fig. 1). On the second 
hospital day (sixth day of illness), the patient remained febrile 
and delirious and a faint, discrete maculopapular rash appeared 
on the trunk, thighs, shoulders, and upper arms. A clinical 
diagnosis of typhus fever was made and chloramphenicol 
therapy was begun. The rectal temperatures remained between 
102 F and 105.8 F during the next 48 hours, then dropped 
gradually to normal in the following three days. The pulse rate 
was disproportionately slow (80 to 100) throughout the course. 
The blood pressure was 90 to 100 mm. Hg systolic and 60 to 
70 mm. Hg diastolic throughout the hospital stay. On the third 
hospital day (seventh day of illness), the rash became more 
intense and spread onto the extremities but not onto the face, 
palms, and soles. The rash began to fade on the eighth day 
and disappeared on the ninth day of the illness. The delirium 
persisted and stupor supervened on the second hospital day 
(seventh day of illness). The following day there was marked 
improvement in mental status and the patient was rational on 
the ninth day of illness. The physical findings at the right lung 
base cleared on the third hospital day 

On the 13th day of illness the patient complained of thirst. 
The urinary output during that 24 hour period was 11,900 cc. 
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sion and then fell to 10.8 grams per 100 cc. The reticulocyte 
count was 2.8°. The red blood cell count was 4,200,000 per 
cubic millimeter on admission, and on the stained smear the 
cells were normocytic, but they were macrocytic in appearance 
on the sixth hospital day. Bone marrow aspiration on the sec- 
ond hospital day showed a myeloid-erythroid ratio of 11 to 1 
with hypocellularity, toxic neutrophils, depression of normo- 
blasts, increased numbers of histiocytes with many azurophilic 
granules and vacuoles, and marked decrease in megakaryoblasts 
and megakaryocytes. 

Urinalysis showed albuminuria (2+), coarse granular casts, 
and a specific gravity of 1.028 on admission. The specific gravity 
fell to 1.002 and then regained normal levels in the next few 
days. The blood nonprotein nitrogen value was normal on ad- 
mission and remained so throughout the hospital stay. Weil- 
Felix agglutinations, complement fixation with epidemic typhus 
and murine typhus antigen,” heterophil agglutination, cold 
agglutination, Weil's agglutination, and Widal and Brucella 
abortus agglutinations were done during the illness and con- 
valescence (see table). The patient was discharged on the 27th 
hospital day. Convalescence was marked by asthenia. He re- 
turned to work two months after the onset of illness. 


COMMENT 

Brill’s disease, which is now thought to represent re- 
crudescent epidemic typhus fever, was first described in 
1898 and 1910 by Nathan Brill as an acute infectious dis- 
ease of unknown origin. Clinician that he was, Brill recog- 
nized that the disease most resembled typhus fever. He 
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even went so far as to hint that patients with this disease 
might serve as foci of typhus epidemics. 

During the next three decades the causative agents of 
Old World and murine typhus were differentiated. These 
developments enabled Zinsser and Castaneda,’ in 1933, 
to isolate three strains of typhus rickettsiae from patients 
with typhus fever, which biologically resembled R. pro- 
wazckii, the cause of Old World (epidemic) typhus and 
which were unlike R. mooseri, the murine typhus causa- 
tive agent. On epidemiological grounds, Zinsser ~ hy- 
pothesized that the disease must be a recrudescence of 
a previous epideniic typhus infection that becomes active 
under circumstances of fading immunity. In 1943, 
Plotz * added further weight to Zinsser’s hypothesis by 
findings with the specific complement-fixation test. Mur- 
ray, in 1950," was able to isolate seven strains of R. 
prowazcki from seven early cases of typhus fever by the 
louse feeding technique. In 1951, Murray and others ” 
were able to demonstrate 26 cases of Brill’s disease in an 
epidemic area of Old World typhus during an interepi- 
demic period and thus were able to add support to Brill’s 
and Zinsser’s impressions that the disease might serve 
as a foci of epidemics. They also concluded that the dis- 
ease might be expected wherever previous Old World 
typhus patients immigrated. 

The clinical data of recrudescent epidemic typhus has 
been well delineated by Brill,’ Zinsser,” and 
Both sexes are affected about equally. The great ma- 
jority of patients are those who immigrated from typhus 
areas of Europe and have resided in this country from | 
to 50 years, with an average of about 20 to 40 years, be- 
fore the onset of their illness. 

Our patient presented the classical clinical picture of 
Brill’s disease: fever, severe headache, delirium, and a 
macular rash on the trunk in an emigrant from Turkey 
who had lived in America for 37 years. The diagnosis 
might be expected more frequently if a high index of 
suspicion is maintained in areas other than the north- 
eastern coastal cities. Confirmation of the diagnosis rests 
mainly on serologic techniques, since direct recovery of 
R. prowazekii is impractical for the average laboratory. 
The reliability of the Weil-Felix agglutination with the 
Proieus group of organisms has been questioned.’' 
Felix'* feels that standardization of the technique would 
improve reliability. It would appear that the diagnosis of 
typhus fever should not be excluded by negative Proteus 
agglutinations or by atypical patterns of OX 2, OX K, 
and OX 19 agglutinations. In Murray's cases * only 3 of 
14 patients had Weil-Felix agglutination titers that aided 
the diagnosis. 

Specilic complement-fixation tests on this patient's 
serum gave results consistent with typhus fever, and the 
higher titers observed with the epidemic typhus antigen 
support Zinsser’s hypothesis that typhus fever is repre- 
sentative of the epidemic type. Thus, the use of the diag- 
nostic criteria suggested by Murray,'* i. e., fever, head- 
ache, and macular or maculopapuiar rash on the fourth 
or sixth day of the illness occurring in a foreign-born per- 
son who had lived previously in an epidemic typhus fever 
area, as well as reliance on the specific complement- 
fixation test rather than the Weil-Felix reaction, should 
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result in recognition of more cases of typhus fever. The 
significance of the heterophil agglutination in this case 
is now known. The agglutinin was absorbed by guinea pig 
kidney antigen. No serum had been administered. 

The temporary diabetes-insipidus-like picture in this 
patient and electroencephalographic abnormality sug- 
gests hypothalamic or posterior pituitary involvement 
perhaps due to petechial hemorrhages in this area. The 
diuresis (11,900 cc. in 24 hours) was much greater than 
that seen after febrile diseases. There was no preceeding 
oliguria or overhydration. The equivocally positive 
Hickey-Hare ‘ test soon thereafter with prompt return 
toward normal is supporting evidence of transient dis- 
turbance of hypothalamic-posterior pituitary mechanism. 
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SJOGREN’S SYNDROME 
REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND REPORT OF A CASE 


Francis E. Kenny, M.D. 
and 
James E. Long, M.D., Bufjalo 


Henrik Sjogren | has described a syndrome manifested 
by dryness of the mouth and conjunctival sac, which is 
caused by failure of the salivary and lacrimal glands to 
maintain adequate secretion. Since the original descrip- 
tion, it has been pointed out by Sjégren and others * that 
this condition occurs most frequently in women who have 
passed the menopause. It has been noted also that dryness 
of the mucous membranes of the nose and pharynx and 
dryness and atrophy of the mucosa of the vagina are so 
frequently associated with this condition that they should 
be considered a part of the syndrome. To date almost all 
publications describing this syndrome have appeared 
in journals devoted to dermatology and ophthalmology. 
However, this condition is so protean in nature and so 
widespread in its symptomatology and manifestations 
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that it creates a difficult diagnostic problem with which 
the internist may be confronted. For this reason we wish 
to report the following case. 


REPORT OF CASE 


A $0-year-old white woman first sought medical attention 
in January, 1952, because of the cracked and swollen condi- 
tion of her lips, which had persisted for eight months. She 
complained also of persistent dryness of the mouth, which 
made chewing and swallowing very difficult. After she was 
questioned further, it was learned that she suffered also from 
burning and swelling of the eyelids, symptoms that were not 
relieved by either medication or refraction. There was fre- 
quent crusting of the mucous membrane of the nose. No 
anorexia, nausea or vomiting, diarrhea, or jaundice had been 
noted. She had no intolerance to fatty foods, and her dict 
had been varied and adequate. There were no symptoms that 
could be referred to cither the cardiorespiratory or genito- 
urinary systems. Menses had ceased approximately one year 
before the onset of the above symptoms. 

Physical examination revealed a well-developed and well- 
nourished woman. There was slight puffiness of the cyclids 
and injection of the conjunctivas. The nasal mucosa was not 
abnormal. The lips were dry and swollen, and many fissures 
were present. Rhagades were noted around the mouth. The 
tongue and buccal mucosa appeared dry and red. The pharynx 
was dry. The parotid and lacrimal glands showed no ab- 
normalities. The right lobe of the thyroid was enlarged. Mini- 
mal osteoarthritic changes were present in both knees. The 
skin appeared normal. No other abnormalities were noted. 
The basal metabolic rate was -15°. Because of these findings, 
the patient received large doses of mixed vitamins, desiccated 
thyroid given orally, and vitamin B,, administered intramuscu- 
larly. The patient's response to this therapy over a three- 
month period was unsatisfactory, and the patient was admitted 
to the Veterans Hospital in Buffalo on April 28, 1952. 

The following information was ‘obtained through laboratory 
study. The results of urinalysis showed a specific gravity of 
1.025; acid reaction; and the absence of albumin, sugar, and 
acetone. Microscopic cxamination of the urine showed 3 to 
5 white blood cells per high power field. The red blood cell 
count was 4,333,000; the hemoglobin level (Leitz Photoelectric 
Cell method) was 12 gm. per 100 cc., and the white blood 
cell count was 7,000. A differential review of the white 
blood cells showed 21 band cells, 47 filamented forms, 24 
lymphocytes, 6 mononuclear leukocytes, | eosinophil, and | 
basophil. The sedimentation rate (Wintrobe) was 25 mm. per 
hour, the nonprotein nitrogen level 33 mg. per 100 cc., and the 
blood glucose level 87 mg. per 100 cc. There were 64 units of 
serum amylase (modified Somogyi). In the sulfobromophthalein 
(Bromsulphalein) test there was no dye retention after 45 
minutes. The plasma prothrombin time was 15 seconds with a 
control time of 14 seconds. The results of a cephalin-cholesterol 
flocculation test of liver function were doubtful. The results of 
a guaiac test for occult blood in the stools were negative. Roent- 
gen-ray study of the chest showed no abnormality, and similar 
studies of the gastromtestinal tract revealed no lesions. A gall- 
bladder series showed a normally functioning gallbladder. The 
results of an electrocardiogram were within normal limits. 

The consultant dermatologist and allergist both suggested 
the diagnosis of avitaminosis. The ophthalmologist made a 
diagnosis of blepharoconjunctivitis. Routine dental survey re- 
vealed an almost complete absence of salivary gland secretion. 
The patient was given pilocarpine in 2% solution, $ drops 
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three dimes daily, diethylstilbestrol 0.1 mg. given orally three 
times a day, and vitamin B,. given intramuscularly. Two days 
after the institution of this regimen, salivary secretion was 
again produced. The patient's symptoms were greatly relieved, 
and marked improvement was noted in the buccal mucosa, 
fissuring, and cheilosis. The patient was discharged from the 
hospital on May 6, 1952. When next seen on Dec. 6, 1952, 
the patient had taken no medicaments for three months. The 
dryness of the eyes, mouth, and throat had returned, and 
marked itching and swelling of the labia majora had developed. 
The consultant gynecologist attributed the latter change to 
the menopause. These vaginal symptoms improved with the 
local application of a cream containing estrogens. When last 
seen in June, 1953, the patient was taking sporadically a 
multivitamin preparation, diecthyistilbestrol, and pilocarpine. 
There was some dryness of the conjunctiva and of the mouth 
and pharynx, but the patient was relatively free of symptoms. 


COMMENT 


Little is known about the etiology, pathogenesis, or 
pathology of this syndrome. The presence of an inherited 
factor in the etiology is emphasized by Lisch,* who re- 
ported 12 cases of SjOgren’s syndrome in three genera- 
tions of one family. Coverdale ' reported two cases occur- 
ring in each of two different families. One of these families 
consisted of father and daughter; the occurrence in the 
father, since the condition is commoner in females, is 
most unusual. Touraine * discusses infectious factors, 
sympathetic imbalance, and avitaminosis. Morgan * and 
others ° cite the endocrine changes associated with the 
menopause as the primary cause. Ellman and Weber,” 
having studied this condition and its response to x-ray 
therapy, suggest the possibility of its being a variant of 
Mikulicz’s disease (achroacytosis). Ellman’ later re- 
ported changes found when an autopsy was performed, 
consisting of chronic inflammatory changes and atrophy 
of the salivary, lacrimal, mucous, and sweat glands. 
Sjogren '" in one of his early publications makes very 
pertinent observations and comments as to etiology. He 
states that the mucous membrane lesions are only a part 
of a general disease that causes these patients to look 
ill and to appear older than their chronological age. These 
observations might be attributed to changes that occur 
in ectodermal tissue as a result of the general process of 
aging, particularly thinning and graying of the hair, dry- 
ness and loss of elasticity of the skin, and changes in the 
epithelium of the vagina. In as much as the lacrimal and 
salivary glands are also of ectodermal origin, we suggest 
that the changes in these glands occurring in Sjogren's 
syndrome are the same as those that occur in other 
tissues of ectodermal origin during aging. If this is true, it 
is reasonable to assume that the glandular changes of 
SjOgren’s syndrome are part of a premature aging process. 

The methods of treatment used in Sjogren's syndrome 
are as numerous as the multiplicity of authors describing 
the condition. Disagreement exists as to the effectiveness 
of various drugs that have been used, namely, cortico- 
tropin (ACTH), cortisone, vitamins, estrogens, andro- 
gens, and cholinergic drugs. As mentioned above, Ell- 
man‘ reported beneficial effect from the use of x-ray 
therapy. Pearson ** used corticotropin for one patient 
who had an associated condition known as Felty’s syn- 
drome. There was an improvement in the arthritis, but 
the lesions of the mouth and conjunctiva remained un- 
changed. Cadman“ treated two patients with cortico- 
tropin, one of whom had an associated arthritic condition 
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and hepatosp! galy. Although there was a decrease 
in the size of the liver and spleen, there was no change 
in the oral or conjunctival symptoms of either patient. 
Frenkel ® reported good results for one patient as long 
as corticotropin was used, but symptoms recurred after 
the patient discontinued therapy with the drug. Alling- 
ton '” reported five cases in which estrogens, androgens, 
and desoxycorticosterone acetate, alone and in combina- 
tion, were used. The results were discouraging except in 
one case in which treatment included a combination 
of methyltestosterone and desoxycorticosterone acetate. 
Cooperman '' obtained symptomatic relief for patients 
with the use of cholinergic agents, just as our own patient 
was benefited by the use of pilocarpine. These studies 
reveal that Sjogren's syndrome is most refractory to treat- 
ment. While some benefit has been obtained with the use 
of various agents, there is no one modality of treatment 
that will insure satisfactory results. 


SUMMARY 

It is suggested that the pathological changes seen in 
SjOgren’s syndrome are related to the degenerative 
changes that occur in tissues of ectodermal origin in the 
process of aging. No one method of therapy has been 
found to insure satisfactory results. 
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CONGENITAL SYMMETRICAL FINGER 
CONTRACTURES 


REPORT OF A CASE 
Barnett Zumoff, M.D., Brooklyn 


Recently | observed an unusual type of congenital 
deformity of the hands in a 19-year-old aviation cadet 
applicant. While orthopedists with whom the case was 
discussed stated that they had seen a few such cases pre- 
viously, no description of this deformity was found in 
standard orthopedic texts or specialized treatises on the 
hand. Because of this and because the family history of 
the patient supplies enough data to demonstrate the 
genetic transmission mechanism, the case is reported. 


History.—The deformities described existed at birth, and 
have neither progressed nor receded significantly since then. 
They have not interfered with ordinary activity, nor with 
schoolwork or athletics. The subject's medical history is nor- 
mal, with two exceptions: (1) frequent, moderately severe 
upper respiratory infections in early childhood, which dis- 
appeared gradually at age 9 or 10; (2) two episodes of severe 
tonsillitis, one at age 7, the other at age 10, during both of 
which the subject's heart was said to have been “weak.” There 
were apparently no residual effects from these episodes. No 
heart murmurs were known to the subject, and no cardio- 
vascular symptoms had been present. The patient had never 
been limited in activity. 
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Physical Examination —The second through fifth fingers of 
both hands were symmetrically flexed and were deviated 
toward the third finger of cach hand. The maximal degree 
of extension possible to the subject is indicated in the accom- 
panying roentgenogram and photograph (fig. 1). Full flexion 
to a fist was possible in both hands, and the grip and strength 
were normal. When an attempt was made to extend the fingers 
of the hand maximally, a perceptible degree of hypertension 
of the metacarpophalangeal joints of the four affected fingers 
took place. This was apparently a compensatory mechanism. 
It could be seen well in a roentgenogram. 

The proximal interphalangeal joints of the affected fingers 
were broadened and slightly flattened. The roentgenograms 
showed that part of this enlargement was due to the increased 
size of the phalangeal heads and part was due to thickening 
of the skin over the joints. Essentially normal shape and 
articulation of the phalangeal heads were present. 

The skin of the volar surfaces of the affected fingers was 
thickened and hypertrophied. There was no evidence of any 
abnormality of the palmar fascia; none of the ridging or ad- 
hesions usually found in Dupuytren’s contracture was present. 


Fig. 1.—Above, dorsal view of patient's hands, showing enlargement of 
the proximal interphalangeal joints and the finger deviation toward a line 
between the third and fourth fingers. Below. roentgenogram showing 
lateral view of hands and hyperextension of the metacarpophalangeal 
joints occurring when the patient attempts to extend his fingers maximally. 


Not all of the fingers were involved to an equal extent, but 
the changes were qualitatively similar in all, and correspond- 
ing fingers on the two hands showed the same degree of in- 
volvement. Both thumbs were entirely normal. The only other 
physical sign of note was a grade | blowing precordial systolic 
murmur, which increased somewhat with exercise. Flectro- 
cardiograms, cardiac fluoroscopy, and cardiac roentgenograms 
revealed no abnormalities. 


Family History.—The genetic chart (fig. 2) shows the in- 
cidence of this deformity in the subject's family. No instances 
are noted in the paternal ancestry. The first person definitely 
known to be affected was the subject's maternal grandfather. 
His wife did not have the deformity. This couple had about 
eight children, the exact number is not known. There were 
probably three girls and five boys. Of the girls, two, includ- 
ing the subject’s mother, had the deformity. Of the boys, 
one is known to have had it, and the subject believes that 
one or two others may have had it. (Only these 
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known to have been affected are indicated in black on figure 2. 
The subject’s mother and father had five children, all boys; of 
these the subject and one brother were affected, and the other 
three were not affected. After the death of the subject's father, 
the mother remarried; the only child of the second marriage, a 
girl, has the deformity. 

There are seven definitely known cases of hand deformity 
in the subject's family, in four men and three women. In 
every case, the deformities were symmetrical, but the three 
women showed slightly less involvement than the four men. 
All of the latter had severe involvement of the second through 
fifth fingers; the subject's half-sister has only slight involve- 
ment of the fourth and fifth fingers, his aunt had moderate 
involvement of the third, fourth, and fifth fingers, and his 
mother has moderate involvement of the second through the 
fifth fingers. Of the seven affected persons, four are still living 
and in good health: the subject, his half-sister, his mother, 
and his maternal uncle. Three have died: the grandfather, 
in his 90's, of natural causes; the maternal aunt, at age 30, of 
tuberculosis, and the subject's brother, at age 1, of pneumonia. 
No other physical abnormalities have been present in any of 
them. 


COMMENT 

Enough information is available from this family his- 
tory to establish almost certainly that the hand deformity 
under study is transmitted as a simple, non-sex-linked 
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Fig. 2.—Genetic chart of the subject’s family. Number 1 represents the 
subject; 2, his brother: 3, his half-sister; 4, his mother: $, the affected 
maternal uncle; 6, the affected maternal aunt; and 7, the maternal erand- 
father. 


Mendelian dominant, probably with complete pene- 
trance. The adherence to a 50% ratio of affected off- 
spring when one parent is affected is very satisfactory for 
such a small sample. It would appear, however, that 
there must be some modifying factor operative, probably 
a sex hormonal factor, to account for the uniformly 
milder degree of deformity in the affected females. Such 
an interaction of genetic and hormonal factors in con- 
genital abnormalitics may possibly be similar to that 
postulated in gout and certain other metabolic disorders. 

A definite pathogenesis of the hand deformity is not 
established by this study. It seems quite probable, how- 
ever, that the basic defect is a congenital shortening of 
the flexor tendons of the second through the fifth digits. 
This produces the attitude of flexion of the fingers and 
also accounts for the deviation of the fingers towards the 
third finger, the central axis of the hand. The very mini- 
mal bony changes at the proximal interphalangeal joints 
seem to be the result of a constantly flexed position of 
these joints. The skin changes seem also to be secondary 
to the position of the fingers. 

The hand deformities, as far as is shown by the cases 
described, seem to constitute an isolated abnormality. 
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There is no evidence of any other consistent physical 
finding in any of those affected. Those who died pre- 
maturely did so as a result of infectious diseases that 
were apparently unrelated to the hand deformities. The 
heart murmur heard in the subject, if it is organic at all, 
may well represent early mitral insufficiency as a result 
of rheumatic fever (the two bouts of tonsillitis associated 
with a “weak heart” in the history). 


SUMMARY 

Congenital symmetrical finger contractures, which are 
not described in standard textbooks, were found to be a 
familial defect. The subject's family history provides 
good evidence that this deformity is transmitted as a 
simple, non-sex-linked Mendelian dominant, probably 
modified in severity in females because of sex hormonal 
effects. No other physical abnormalities seem to be asso- 
ciated with the hand deformities. 

373 Ave. S. 


INEXPENSIVE MECHANIZED INTERRUPTED 
TRACTION APPARATUS 


Harold N. Neu, M.D. 
and 


William J. Reedy, M.D., Omaha 


Pain in the cervical and shoulder regions with or with- 
out radiation to the scapular area and upper extremities 
is a syndrome seen fairly commonly in medical practice. 
Narrowing of the cervical foraminal spaces, which can 
be seen by roentgenogram, is often responsible for the 
pain syndrome. This is due most commonly to either 
cervical osteoarthritis or discogentic disease. Judovich 
and Bates ' report marked improvement in patients on 
whom they have used traction of the cervical area of the 
spine. Our own experience with continuous traction has 
been that it is paintul after very short periods of time. 
Interrupted cervical traction applied by the examiner or 
a therapist is time consuming and exhausting to the one 
applying it. Commercial instruments for intermittent 
traction are quite expensive. We devised a system of 
pulleys mounted in a frame and powered by a one-fourth 
horsepower motor mounted in tandem with a gear re- 
ducer. The traction is transfered through a scale that 
indicates the desired pull in pounds. 

The eccentric wheel with a rotating bushing was 
placed in the dependent position with the scale reading 
at zero when the cable was fitted between the wheel and 
scale. Two sliding door pulleys were juxtaposed to mini- 
mize cable friction as the wheel rotates. When the strap 
is tightened to the desired amount of traction, the pounds 
of pull are reflected on the scale dial. This represents the 
maximum amount of pull for each excursion of the 
wheel. The wheel rotates at a rate of one 360 degree 
cycle per minute. The traction is firm, steady, and with- 
out discomfort. There is a 20 second count in the cycle 
without any force during which time the eccentric wheel 
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bushing rotates through the superior arc of the excursion. 
The amount of traction desired is determined by shorten- 
ing the strap, with the scale at the bottom of the mortise, 
and observing the scale dial, which reflects the traction 
pull in pounds. To increase the pounds of traction per 
minute of operating time the machine can be stopped 


Interrupted traction mechanism in use, showing scale dial, frame, and 
ewitch, 


by an electric switch for any desired period of time. This 
inexpensive apparatus was constructed by one of us 
(W. J. R.) during spare time from materials readily 
available in any hardware shop. It is safe, accurate in 
operation, and saves the patient the discomfort of con- 
tinuous traction beyond a few pounds. The mechanism 
is made mobile by the single rollers fixed to the base. 
324 City National Bank Bldg. (2) (Dr. Reedy). 


ANTIDROOL MASK FOR CHILDREN 
WITH CEREBRAL PALSY 


S. Malvern Dorinson, M.D., San Francisco 


Drooling is one aspect of the child with cerebral palsy 
that has not been given enough importance in the usual 
therapies. In the past, it was thought to be a sign of men- 
tal deficiency, and it often is a cause for social rejection. 
Actually, it is merely a symptom of some physical defi- 
ciencies in the muscle control of the mouth, jaw. and 
throat. 

Drooling is the act of allowing the saliva to drip out 
of the mouth. Normally. the saliva is pushed to the back 
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of the mouth by the posterior tongue muscles accom- 
panied by closing of the mouth and contraction of the 
pharyngeal muscles in a normal swallowing movement. 
Children with cerebral palsy who drool are characterized 
by poor mouth control, poor tongue control, and other 
factors concerned in a normal swallowing pattern. These 
children are invariably “mouth-breathers,” but this ts not 
necessarily because of enlarged tonsils and adenoids, 
though such is frequently the case. Removal of tonsils 
and adenoids does not in itself correct the breathing pat- 
tern, which proves that there are other neuromuscular 
factors involved. 

The mastery of the normal swallowing patiern plus 
learning to breathe through the nose with the mouth 
closed stops the drooling. The usual method of teaching 
these children to swallow is to drop fluids on the back of 
the tongue to encourage tongue retraction and elevation 
of the posterior part. Later the child learns to suck and 
drink with a straw with the lips closed. Sometimes chew- 
ing gum is recommended. This promotes the use of the 
jaw muscles but may increase the drooling because the 
mouth is not kept closed. It was felt that it would be 
worth while to attempt some method of preventing mouth 
breathing, with or without forcible lip closure, in the 
thought that, as the saliva collected in the mouth, it would 
have to be swallowed or the child would choke. Since 


Typical child wearing antidrool mask; note that nostrils are unobstructed. 


these children were able to swallow, though slowly and 
with effort, it was unlikely that they would choke them- 
selves. 
USE OF MASK 

At first, a strip of adhesive tape was placed across the 
lips to seal them. This proved effective but was so un- 
comfortable that some other method had to be devised. 
A type of jaw mask was then designed that blocked en- 
trance of air through the mouth but permitted breathing 
through the nose. The masks are made of pieces of horse- 
hide lined with softer leather to fit around the chin and 
over the mouth to include the upper lip. The nostrils are 
left free for breathing. A piece of sponge rubber is placed 
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inside and underneath the leather lining to block the air 
and secretions from the mouth opening more effectively. 
Pieces of old inner tube are used for elastic straps to hold 
the mask on. These rubber straps were placed over the 
crown of the head to give a slight pull to mouth closure. 
The saliva, which then collected in the mouth, could still 
run forward but was sealed off by a sponge rubber pad in 
the inner side of the mask and could not escape from the 
mouth. When enough of this had collected, the child was 
literally forced to swallow and be emptied his mouth with 
three or four gulps. After a while he learned to swallow 
regularly to avoid this collection of saliva at the front of 
his mouth. 

These children wear the masks for as long as 30 
minutes at various times during the day. They are worn 
usually while the child is doing other activities such as 
walking. training, or hand skills. It was estimated that, in 
the course of a half hour, a child swallows at least 120 
times. There was good carry-over after the mask was re- 
moved, and the children gradually develop the habit of 
swallowing their saliva instead of drooling. The figure 
shows a typical child wearing such a mask. 

When the mask is removed after a treatment period, 
the inside is wet where the saliva has been blocked. As 
the child improves there is less and less dampness on the 
inside of the mask. When the child succeeds in keeping 
his mask dry, the treatment is stopped as drooling has 
been mastered by the child's own reflex efforts. 

This mask has been used in approximately 10 children 
and has proved successful in every case. In some in- 
stances, the treatment period was only one month, and 
in others it lasted up to six months. These children 
were between 3 and 8 years old and attended special 
classes for the children with cerebral palsy where the 
supervision was constant and well directed. 
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DELAYED BARBITURATE INTOXICATION 


Alan L. Michelson, M.D. 
Charles J. Frahm, M.D. 
and 


Kermit H. Katz, M.D., Boston 


Next to carbon monoxide, the barbiturate group of 
drugs is the most frequent source of poisoning, both acci- 
dental and suicidal.’ In recent years there has been a 
noticeable swing away from the use of long-acting mem- 
bers of the barbiturate group, such as phenobarbital and 
barbital, to the quicker and short-acting group, notably 
pentobarbital (Nembutal) and secobarbital (Seconal) 
sodium. Each category of barbiturates requires the physi- 
cian to be familiar with the varying times of onset of 
action and the usual duration of such action so that the 
drugs may be used most effectively and their toxic mani- 
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festations recognized. To complicate this situation fur- 
ther, there is a proprietary product Enseals Seconal 
sodium available now that consists of “timed disintegrat- 
ing tablets” intended to produce a delayed hypnotic effect 
of a rapid, short-acting barbiturate. As illustrated in the 
following case report, ingestion of this preparation may 
significantly alter the clinical picture previously encoun- 
tered in cases of barbiturate poisoning. 


REPORT OF A CASE 


A 37-year-old white married woman, with a history of a 
previous suicidal attempt by barbiturate ingestion, was admitted 
to the Fifth Medical Service of the Boston City Hospital at 
3:30 p. m. on Sept. 25, 1953. Shortly before, at 2:45 p. m., she 
had swallowed, with suicidal intent, 27 timed disintegrating 
tablets cach containing 0.1 gm. of secobarbital. The patient had 
had extensive psoriasis for many years and had received con- 
siderable dermatological and psychiatric care during the several 
months prior to admission. One week before, she had been dis- 
charged from another hospital after treatment for the psoriasis 
and was given a prescription for 30 of the timed disintegrating 
tablets. 

On admission to the hospital the patient was alert and well 
oriented; she was agitated and weeping. The temperature was 
98.6 F, the pulse rate 80 per minute, respirations 20 per minute, 
and the blood pressure 110/60 mm. Hg. The skin was warm 
and flushed, and there was generalized psoriasis. Apart from 
marked kyphoscoliosis, physical examination was noncontribu- 
tory. There were no abnormalities on neurological examination. 
Urinalysis was negative. The hemoglobin level was 12.2 gm., 
the hematocrit 38%. The corrected sedimentation rate (Win- 
trobe) was 2 mm. per hour. The white blood cell count was 
11,100, with a normal differential count. The nonprotein nitro- 
gen level of the blood was 25 mg. per 100 mi., blood sugar 96 
mg. per 100 ml., and carbon dioxide combining power 46 vol. 
%. The serum chlorides were 90, sodium 136.5, and potassium 
4.2 mEq per liter. 

Promptly after the patient was admitted to the hospital, her 
stomach was emptied and a small amount of orange-pink fluid 
removed. After the stomach was washed with isotonic sodium 
chloride solution, several ounces of magnesium sulfate solution 
was instilled through the gastric tube. For the ensuing nine hours, 
until 1:00 a. m. Sept. 26, 1953, the patient was reexamined at 
frequent intervals, and no change was noted in her physical or 
mental state. At 5:00 a. m. 1342 hours after admission, the 
woman was ‘found by the nurse to be comatose. The pulse rate 
was now 120 and the respirations 24 per minute. The blood 
pressure was 90/60. The pupils were alternately dilated and con- 
stricted and reacted sluggishly to light. The deep tendon reflexes 
were generally hyperactive but during the next several hours 
became underactive and ultimately were absent. A lumbar punc- 
ture yielded clear fluid under normal pressure and without cells; 
the protein content was 30 mg. per 100 mi. The blood level for 
barbiturate was 0.9 mg. per 100 mil. by the ultraviolet spectro- 
photometry method.’ 

The patient was treated with picrotoxin intravenously and 
caffeine-sodium benzoate intramuscularly. During the first 12 
hours her temperature rose to 106.4 F rectally, but was lowered 
to 102 F by alcohol sponge baths and administration of aspirin. 
The woman remained in a precarious and comatose state until 
10:00 a. m. Sept. 27, 1953, approximately 43 hours after ad- 
mission, when she began to respond to painful stimuli and mani- 
fested a return of deep tendon reflexes. Gradually thereafter 
there was a return of consciousness, and on Sept. 28, 1953, ap- 
proximately 73 hours after admission, she was able to talk and 
to answer questions coherently, although a tendency toward 
drowsiness persisted. On Sept. 30, 1953, she was discharged, 
symptom-free, to the outpatient psychiatric clinic. 


COMMENT 
On entry to the hospital, this patient presented the 
problem of having ingested 2.7 gm. of secobarbital in 
specially coated tablets designed to disintegrate in four 
to six hours. Gastric lavage and a purge were given, and, 
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during the ensuing 9'2 hours, there was no untoward 
change in her condition. It was considered questionable 
that any signs of barbiturate poisoning would occur; 
however, approximately 14 hours after entry, the patient 
was discovered in coma. Her course thereafter resembled 
that of patients with profound barbiturate intoxication, 
and she responded gradually to appropriate therapy. 

The coincidence of marked kyphoscoliosis of the spine 
and a profound effect of a hypnotic drug is reminiscent 
of the effect of morphine on patients with such deformi- 
ties and with chronic bronchopulmonary disease. The 
increased sensitivity of such patients to some narcotics 
and possibly to barbiturates has been previously re- 
ported. However, this patient did not show the usual 
depression of respiratory rate, and any excessive sensi- 
tivity would not bear on the long period of time between 
ingestion and onset of symptoms. 

The manufacturer of the product taken by the patient 
states that the possibility of delayed disintegration exists 
under certain unusual conditions, i. e., prolonged empty- 
ing time of the stomach, acid pH of the intestine, or if in 
some extraordinary manner the tablets did not come into 
contact with moisture.’ In this case the stomach was 
found to be almost entirely empty approximately one 
hour after ingestion, and subsequent history established 
the tablets were taken with a glass of orange juice. How- 
ever, coma that was proved to be due to barbiturate poi- 
soning by the high barbiturate level of the blood did 
occur in 942 to 14 hours after ingestion. This situation 
emphasizes the necessity of alert and continuing obser- 
vation of any patient suspected of having taken barbitu- 
rates coated to produce delayed effect. 

818 Harrison Ave. (18) (Dr. Michelson). 
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ATTACK ON A HUMAN BEING BY A 
RABID INSECTIVOROUS BAT 


Robert H. Kough, M.D., Boiling Springs, Pa. 


Although there are numerous reports of human beings 
having been bitten by rabid vampire bats,' a search of the 
literature reveals only one proved attack on a human 
being by a rabid insectivorous bat.’ That particular 
attack, by a member of the species Dasypterus floridanus 
on a 7-year-old boy in a remote section of Hillsborough 
County, Florida, occurred only three months before the 
attack involved in the case reported here. That rabies can 
occur in insectivorous bats both naturally ° and experi- 
mentally * has already been established. Certainly its 
natural occurrence in bats native to the United States 
must be rare—and attacks on man by such bats, rarer 
still. This is the report of an unprovoked attack on a 
human being by a member of the species Lasiurus cine- 
reus (Beauvois), the hoary bat. 


REPORT OF A CASE 
On Sept. 29, 1953, a 34-year-old woman was bitten in the 
triceps region of the left arm by a bat. The bat was trapped 
and turned over to the Pennsylvania Game Commission. Until 
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the following morning, when the animai died, it showed a 
“furious” type of behavior, hurling itself repeatedly at the sides 
of its cage. Examination of the cornu ammonis by the laboratory 
of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Animal Industry revealed typical 
Negri bodies. The diagnosis of rabies was confirmed by the 
development of typical symptoms and Negri bodies in two 
rabbits inoculated intracerebrally with suspensions of the bat's 
brain tissue. 

Twenty minutes after the patient was attacked, the wound 
was scrubbed and irrigated with a soap solution and cauterized 
with an electrocautery. A 14 day course of vaccination was 
begun 40 hours later with a commercial killed-virus preparation 
of rabbit origin produced by a modification of the Semple 
method. At the time of writing the patient was symptom free. 


COMMENT 

The occurrence of rabies in a fairly common species 
of bat suggests that the bat population be sampled in 
various portions of the United States to determine if a 
significant rabies reservoir exists. Four lesser and three 
greater brown bats shot by the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission in the vicinity of, and following, this attack were 
not rabid. On the other hand, Scatterday * reports that 
6 of 385 insectivorous bats collected in Florida during 
the summer of 1953 were rabid. Pawan “ in 1936, while 
studying the transmission of rabies to human beings by 
vampire bats in Trinidad, discovered rabies in one insec- 
tivorous and four fruit-eating bats and suspected that 
they had been infected by vampire bats. Since the hoary 
bat migrates as far south as Florida but not as far as 
Trinidad,” one might speculate as to a connection be- 
tween the nearly simultaneous occurrences of rabies in 
the bats of Pennsylvania and Florida. 


SUMMARY 

An unprovoked attack on a human being was made 
by a rabid insectivorous bat. The nearly simultaneous 
occurrence of rabies in bats collected from Pennsylvania 
and Florida indicates that a hitherto unrecognized rabies 
reservoir may exist in the eastern portion of the United 
States. 
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Effects of Withdrawal of Cortisone.-Cortisone and pituitary 
adrenal corticotropin (ACTH) have been used extensively in the 
treatment of rheumatic fever and rheumatic carditis, but there 
has been a paucity of literature on the withdrawal effects. It is 
in the patient with severe rheumatic carditis or previous history 
of rheumatic fever that a severe withdrawal is of the most con- 
sequence because it subjects the individual who has the least 
tolerance to the most strain. . . . Too little attention has been 
paid to this phenomenon. . . . In the evaluation of therapy one 
must consider the possible consequences of the withdrawal 
period.—Capt. R. S. Daniels; Capt. G. A. Gulotta, and Capt. 
W. L. Peterson, The Withdrawal Effects of Cortisone in the 
Therapy of Rheumatic Fever in Young Adults, United States 
Armed Forces Medical Journal, February, 1954. 
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NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES 

The following additional articles have been accepted as con- 
forming to the rules of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the American Medical Association for admission to New and 
Nonoflicial Remedies. A copy of the rules on which the Council 
bases its action will be sent on application. 


R. T. Storvont, M.D... Secretory. 


Penicillin G.—Bicillin (Wyeth) —N,N «libenzyl- 
ethylenediamine dipenicillin G.—The structural formula of 
benzathine penicillin G may be represented as follows: 


O—N ——CH-C< On CH, CH 


Actions and Uses.—Benzathine penicillin G, a complex salt 
of penicillin of relatively low solubility in water, exhibits some- 
what more prolonged action than more soluble salts of the drug 
and provides comparable blood levels. Its effective absorption 
from the gastrointestinal tract is not affected appreciably by 
food intake: the use of added acid buffers is not required for 
oral administration. As with other orally administered com- 
pounds, it must be dissolved prior to intestinal absorption, but 
because of the limited solubility of benzathine penicillin G in 
the stomach, it is not highly susceptible to destruction by gastric 
juice. It is tasteless and is stable in aqueous suspension for 24 
months at ordinary room temperatures. Orally it produces effec- 
tive blood levels when administered in adequate doses at six 
to cight hour intervals. By the intramuscular route, a single 
injection produces an effective blood level for one to four weeks 
or longer. depending on the size of the dose. 

Benzathine penicillin G is indicated for the prevention or 
treatment of infections susceptible to therapy with penicillin, 
and, in general, nm shares the same indications as other com- 
pounds of penicillin G. (See New and Nonofficial Remedies 
under the monographs on penicillin.) Because of the infrequency 
of injection required, parenteral administration is particularly 
useful for the prevention and treatment of secondary infection 
following tonsillectomy and tooth extraction for patients with a 
history of rheumatic fever, in rheumatic heart disease, and 
whenever prolonged penicillin protection ts indicated. 

Following oral administration loose stools have been observed 
in some patients, but in most cases no other signs of toxicity 
have been reported. Hypersensitivity reactions to this penicillin 
compound have been infrequently reported. 

Dosage.—Benzathine penicillin G is administered orally either 
as a liquid suspension or as tablets, and parenterally by intra- 
muscular injection as an aqueous suspension. 

Orally, a dose of 200,000 units or more every six to eight 
hours, prescribed in liquid or tablet form, is usually adequate 
for mild infections. An oral dose of 200,000 units usually pro- 
vides adequate blood levels for as long as eight hours. Oral 
doses of 200,000 to 300,000 units every six to eight hours may 
be necessary to maintain the blood serum concentration above 
0.1 unit per cubic centimeter. The dosage for children may be 
calculated on the basis of 3,000 units per pound (about 6,600 
units per kilogram) of body weight, administered every eight 
hours. In the acute phase of pneumococcic infections (except 
meningitis) Or in streptococcic pneumonia, an initial oral dose 
of 600,000 units of a potassium penicillin G preparation may 
be supplemented by the oral administration of 200,000 to 
300,000 units every six to eight hours, until temperature has 
remained normal for at least 48 hours. Intramuscular injection 
of 600,000 units can be used to initiate therapy of pneumococcic 
and nonhemolytic streptococcic infections without bacteremia, 
which may be followed by oral administration of 300,000 units 
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every cight hours. If bacteremia is present, the oral dose should 
be increased to 600,000 units or parenteral therapy should be 
substituted. An injection of 600,000 units every other day should 
be used in severe infections. In hemolytic streptococcic infections 
without bacteremia, 200,000 to 300,000 units orally every six 
to cight hours for at least seven days is recommended; with 
bacteremia, an initial injection of 600,000 units should be given, 
supplemented by oral doses of 200,000 units every cight hours. 
In micrococcic (staphylococcic) infections without bacteremia, 
an oral dose of 300,000 units every six to cight hours may be 
tried, but if ineffective, parenteral therapy should be substituted. 
When any comolication or bacteremia is present in micrococcic 
infections, parenteral therapy only should be used. Susceptible 
microceccic infections may be treated with a dose of 1.2 mil- 
lion units repeated in 48 to 72 hous if required. 

Intramuscular injection of a single dose of 600,000 units is 
recommended as a preventive measure one day prior to tonsil- 
lectomy, tooth extraction, or other minor surgical procedures 
in patients with a history of rheumatic fever and rheumatic 
or congenital heart disease. In the prevention of recurrent rheu- 
matic fever, injection of 600,000 units every two weeks or 1.2 
million units every four weeks is recommended. This dosage 
eliminates the streptococcic carrier state in most persons. In 
acute beta hemolytic streptococcic infections, a single intra- 
muscular dose of 600,000 units is usually sufficient. In acute 
gonorrheal urethritis, a single dose of 300,000 units intramuscu- 
larly is adequate to effect a cure in most cases. When gonorrheal 
urethritis is complicated with a suspected primary lesion of 
syphilis, it is advisable to treat the patient with either sulfon- 
amides or with streptomycin rather than penicillin until the 
diagnosis of syphilis can be verified or excluded by repeated 
darkfield examinations and serologic examination of the blood 
repeated at monthly intervals for three months. In gonorrheal 
complications, repeated injections are rarely necessary. In 
gonorrhea complicated by suspected primary syphilis, an injec- 
tion of 1.2 million units may be expected to eradicate or abort 
syphilitic infection. 

Wyeth Laboratories, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Suspension Bicillin (Oral): 60 cc. bottles. A flavored suspen- 
sion containing 30,000 or 60,000 units of benzathine penicillin 
G in each cubic centimeter. Buffered with 0.5° sodium citrate 
and preserved with 0.12 methylparaben, 0.014% propylpara- 
ben and 0.625 sodium benzoate. 

Aqueous Suspension Bicillin (Injection): | cc. Tubex cartridges. 
A suspension containing 600,000 units of benzathine penicillin 
G in each cubic centimeter. Buffered with 0.5° sodium citrate 
and preserved with 0.09% methylparaben and 0.01% propyl- 
paraben. 

10 cc. vials. A suspension containing 300,000 units of ben- 
zathine penicillin G in each cubic centimeter. Buffered with 1% 
sodium citrate and preserved with 0.12° methylparaben and 
0.014% propy!paraben. 

Tablets Bicillin: 100,000 and 200,000 units. U. S. patent 
2,627,491. U. S. trademark 569,161. 


Hydrocortisone..C ortet (Upjohn).—-Hydrocortone (Sharp & 
Dohme).—17-Hydroxycorticostero ne. 
362.45.—The structural formula of hydrocortisone may be rep- 
resented as follows: 


Actions and Uses.—Hydrocortisone may be the principal 
glycogenic steroid secreted by the adrenal cortex, and under 
conditions of stress may participate in physiological reactions 
to a greater degree than cortisone. It produces similar and 
usually reversible metabolic effects: retention of sodium and 
water, increased urinary excretion of potassium and calcium, 
hyperglycemia, which may require adjustment of insulin dose in 
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patients with diabetes mellitus, negative nitrogen balance, in- 
creased serum globulin or reversed albumin-globulin ratio, and 
increased creatine and uric acid excretion. It also produces re- 
versible general physiological or hormonal effects, including ex- 
cessive adrenal cortical action such as occasional rounding of 
the face, mild hirsutism, acne, striae of the skin, and amenor- 
rhea. Prolonged administration may cause reduction in the size 
of the adrenal cortex, inhibition of the production of corti- 
cotropin, and temporary symptoms of adrenocortical insuffi- 
ciency on withdrawal of the hormone. It inhibits the activity 
of the lymphatic system, producing lymphopenia and reduction 
in size of enlarged lymph nodes. Temporary reduction of 
urinary corticosteroids and 17-ketosteroids and brief suppres- 
sion of eosinophil response following cessation of therapy occur 
in some patients. Increase in blood pressure rarely results ex- 
cept when significant antecedent vascular or renal damage is 
present and when retention of sodium and water develops. In 
some cases a decrease in prothrombin time has been noted, and 
there may be an increased tendency to develop thromboembolic 
phenomena. Mental changes may occur in some patients, includ- 
ing improved attitude and sense of well-being, insomnia, and 
rarely, intensification or precipitation of preexistent, latent men- 
tal derangement such as schizophrenia. Like cortisone, hydro- 
cortisone may reactivate latent tuberculosis and other bacterial 
infections and may cause a recurrence of peptic ulcer. Although 
delay in wound healing has been demonstrated in experimental! 
animals, primary healing of skin wounds in human beings is 
seldom affected. Hydrocortisone is useful in the treatment of 
frank adrenal insufficiency diseases, such as Addison's disease: 
collagen diseases such as rheumatoid arthritis and disseminated 
lupus erythematosis; allergic conditions such as intractable bron- 
chial asthma, hay fever, and urticaria; severe skin diseases, such 
as pemphigus and exfoliative dermatitis, inflammatory diseases of 
the eye involving its systemic action in iritis and iridocyclitis 
and local action in nonspecific superficial keratitis; and in blood 
diseases such as acute leukemia and chronic lymphomas. In 
some conditions it may be lifesaving; in others its effect is merely 
palliative or temporary. Discontinuance of therapy in rheu- 
matoid arthritis may be followed by reappearance of signs and 
symptoms of the disease within 24 to 48 hours. In some cases, 
remission of signs and symptoms may persist for several weeks 
or months. The drug is not effective in reversing the perma- 
nent pathological changes in long-standing rheumatoid arthritis. 

Hydrocortisone may be employed for relief of symptoms in 
nonsuppurative thyroiditis, acute Bell's palsy, and the allergic 
manifestations of trichinosis. When other measures fail in the 
treatment of ulcerative colitis, it also may be used if the poten- 
tial danger of hemorrhage and perforation is borne in mind. 
The physiologic and therapeutic effects of hydrocortisone are 
qualitatively similar to those of cortisone. Comparative clinical 
studies in patients with rheumatoid arthritis tend to indicate 
that hydrocortisone is therapeutically effective in smaller doses 
than cortisone; however, it has not been established that the 
incidence of undesirable metabolic or hormonal effects is mini- 
mized by the use of hydrocortisone as compared to cortisone. 

The advantages of administering hydrocortisone should be 
weighed against its possible deleterious effects. Because of its 
accompanying physiological actions, the drug usually is contra- 
indicated for the long-term treatment of any condition com- 
plicated by diminished cardiac reserve, congestive heart failure, 
with the possible exception of failure caused by acute rheu- 
matic carditis, hypertension, latent or overt psychotic tendencies, 
severe diabetes mellitus, advanced cachectic states, renal in- 
sufficiency, and senescence. It is also relatively contraindicated 
in the presence of recent surgical repairs, such as intestinal 
anastomoses. The presence of active or questionably healed 
tuberculosis is an absolute contraindication. Since prolonged 
therapy can mask the signs and symptoms of either acute or 
chronic infection, special care is necessary to detect any re- 
activation of latent chronic infection that may occur. X-ray 
examinations of the chest should be made in all patients re- 
ceiving extended treatment. 

Hydrocortisone is readily absorbed following oral adminis- 
tration; the effects of such medication are manifest in 3 to 10 
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hours and persist about 12 to 14 hours. Its onset and duration 
of antirheumatic action seems comparable to that of cortisone. 


Dosage.—Hydrocortisone is administered orally. Daily ob- 
servation is essential to determine individual response and to 
establish maintenance dosage. Routine determinations of blood 
pressure and body weight as well as a urinalysis, clectrocardio- 
gram, and complete blood count are essential. Occasionally, 
such special studies as blood sugar, carbon dioxide combining 
power, and blood electrolytes are advisable. The dosage should 
be adjusted to the minimum amount that will provide relief 
adequate for rehabilitation; this adjustment may minimize or 
avoid hypercortisonism. Studies thus far indicate that the clini- 
cally effective oral dosage ratio of hydrocortisone to cortisone 
averages 1:1.6. For rheumatoid arthritis, the initial average daily 
dosage for adults is 40 to 80 mg. given in divided doses four 
times a day, until the desired effect is obtained (not over two 
weeks); the dosage is then reduced by steps of not more than 
10 mg. to the minimum effective maintenance level. Withdrawal 
of treatment should be accomplished by similar gradual reduc- 
tion. Variations in the daily maintenance dosage should be 
adjusted to meet the natural fluctuations of the disease, and 
therapy should be withdrawn occasionally long enough to de- 
termine whether remission has occurred. In other diseases a 
dose of 20 mg. of hydrocortisone is recommended whenever 
a 25 mg. dose of cortisone would otherwise be indicated. Other 
dosage also may be estimated on the basis of this same ratio. 

The appearance of exaggerated hormonal effects may re- 
quire withdrawal of therapy. The drug should not be with- 
drawn from surgical candidates, for increased dosage may be 
required. With prolonged therapy, restriction of sodium and ad- 
ministration of potassium chloride may be necessary to main- 
tain electrolyte balance. The cautious use of diuretics may be 
temporarily indicated, but these may provoke a further danger- 
ous loss of potassium. In patients with diabetes mellitus, insulin 
requirements may be increased. Activity should be restricted 
in cardiovascular disease. 

Continued supervision of patients is essential after discon- 
tinuation of therapy because the drug may continue to act for 
some time after the last dose. A temporary hypoadrenal state, 
manifested by weakness and hypoglycemia, may occur after 
abrupt withdrawal, but return of adrenal function may be ex- 
pected within two weeks. 


Tests and Standards.— 


Physical Properties: Wydrocortisone is a white, odorless powder, mp 
215-220" (with decomposition). It is freely soluble in dioxan and in 
methanol, and very slightly soluble in ether and in water. The approximate 
amounts that dissolve in the following solvents to form 100 mi. of solution 
are: 2.0 em. in alcohol and 6.4 em. in chloroform. 

Identity Tests: Dissolve about 25 mg. of hydrocortisone in 10 mi. of 
alcohol and add 15 mi. of a saturated solution of 2.4-dinittropheny thydra- 
zine in 2 N hydrochloric acid: a red precipitate forms (distinction from 
cortisone acetate and hydrocortisone acetate which give reddish orange 
precipitates) 

Put 3-4 mg. of hydrocortisone in a $ mi. test tube and add alcohol drop- 

"wise, warming the suspension after the addition of each drop, until solution 

is complete. Add 2 drops of water to the hot solution and transfer to a 
microscope slide a drop of the resulting suspension. View the drop under 
low magnification (10x ocular and 10x objective): a large proportion of 
the crystals are rectangular (distinction from cortisone acetate. which 
crystallizes in slender rods, some of them radiating, and from hydro- 
cortisone acetate, which crystallizes as triangular prisms). 

Add 2 mi. of sulfuric acid to about 10 mg. of hydrocortisone in a test 
tube: the solution is brownish red by transmitted light and shows a strong 
yellowish green fluorescence by reflected light (distinction from cortisone, 
which gives a yellowish solution that does not fluoresce). 

The specific rotation, [|] 25, bp. of a solution containing 0.125 em. of 
hydrocortisone in 25 mi. of methanol is ~ 160 to +170". 

A 0.001% solution, prepared as directed in the spectrophotometric assay 
for hydrocortisone, exhibits an ultraviolet absorption maximum at about 
242 ma [specific absorbancy, om.), about 445], 

Purity Tests: Dry about 0.1 gm. of hydrocortisone, accurately weighed, 
at 105° for four hours: the loss in weight does not exceed 1.0%. 

Assay: (Hydrocortisone) Prepare a 0.001% solution of hydrocortisone 
as follows. Transfer to a 100 mi. volumetric flask 20 me.. accurately 
weighed, of hydrocortisone, add about 75 mi. of methanol, shake the flask 
until the hydrocortisone dissolves, fill to the mark with methanol, and 
mix. Transfer to a 200 mi. volumetric flask 10 mi. of the solution, fill to 
the mark with methanol, and mix. Spectrophotometrically determine the 
absorbancy in a 1 cm. quartz cell at 242 ma, using methanol as a blank 
The concentration of hydrocortisone in the solution in mg. /mi absorb- 
ancy — 445. The amount of hydrocortisone is not less than 95.0 nor 
more than 105.0%. 
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Dosage Forms of Hydrocortisone 

Tasters. Identity Tests: Add 2 mi. of sulfuric acid to an amount of 
powdered tablets, equivalent to about 10 mg. of hydrocortisone, in a test 
tube: the solution initially is light yellow with a strong yellowish green 
fluorescence by reflected light and becomes brownish red on standing. 

Powder a number of tablets equivalent to 20-25 mg. of hydrocortisone. 
Transfer the powder to a 3 mi. centrifuge tube, fill the tube with alcohol, 
and shake (or stir) to form a suspension. Centrifuge the mixture for 10 
min. at 1,000 rpm. Transfer the supernatant liquid a small beaker and 
beat on a steam bath until the volume is reduced to 2 or 3 drops. Remove 
from the bath, add i mi. of water to the hot solution, transfer to a 
microscope slide a drop of the suspension formed, and view the drop 
under low magnification (10x ocular and 10x objective): a large propor- 
tion of the crystals are rectangular. 

The solution prepared for the spectrophotometric assay has an ultra- 
violet absorption maximum at about 242 ma. 

Assay: (Hydrocortisone) Weigh 10 tablets and powder them. Transfer 
to a 100 mi. volumetric flask an amount of powder equivalent to 20 me. 
of cortisone and add about 75 mi. of methanol. Shake the flask mechani- 
cally for 15 min. fll to the mark with methanol, and mix. With gentile 
suction filter the mixture through a sintered glass funnel of medium 
porosity. Transfer to a 200 mi. volumetric flask 10 mi. of the filtrate, fill 
to the mark with methanol, and mix, Spectrophotometrically determine 
the absorbancy in a 1 cm. quartz cell at 242 ma, using methanol as a 
blank. The concentration of hydrocortisone in mg./ml. = 
44.5. The amount of hydrocortisone is not less than $0.0 nor more than 
110.0% of the labeled amount. 

Sharp & Dohme, Division of Merck & Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 

Tablets Hydrocortone: §, 10, and 20 mg. U. S. trademark 
$36,020. 

The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Tablets Cortef: 10 mg. U. S. trademark $83,191. 


lothiouracil Sodium.—lirumil Sodium (Ciba).—C,H.IN.NaOS. 
_M_W. 276.06.—Sodium $-iodo-2-thiouracil—The structural 
formula of iothiouracil sodium may be represented as follows: 
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Actions and Uses.—lothiouracil sodium, an organic chemical 
iodine derivative of thiouracil, exhibits the thyroid-involuting 
effect of iodine and the antithyroid action (inhibition of thy- 
roxin or thyroglobulin) of the parent drug. lothiouracil sodium 
induces less thyroid vascularization and goitrogenic effects (in- 
creased thyroid hyperplasia, gland size, and friability) than non- 
iodinated thiouracil compounds. Although animal experiments 
indicate that iothiouracil sodium is more readily taken up by 
the thyroid than noniodinated derivatives, clinical evidence so 
far obtained does not warrant the conclusion that the drug ts 
superior to noniodinated derivatives administered concomitantly 
with iodine. lothiouraci!l sodium is broken down in the body 
into its thiouracil and iodine portions, which are excreted sepa- 
rately. 

lothiouracil sodium is indicated in the preoperative manage. 
ment of hyperthyroidism, in the treatment of patients for whom 
thyroidectomy is contraindicated, and in the treatment of post- 
operative recurrent hyperthyroidism. It should be used with 
caution during pregnancy and should be discontinued during 
the last few weeks of pregnancy to prevent complications in the 
newborn, infants should not be nursed by mothers receiving 
therapy. It should be employed cautiously in persons known 
to be sensitive to iodine. 

Like other thiouracil derivatives, iothiouracil sodium is asso- 
ciated with a lower incidence of toxic effects than the parent 
compound, thiouracil, but likewise may produce serious re- 
actions that require cessation of medication. These include drug 
fever, skin rash, severe leukopenia, granulocytopenia, and swell- 
ing of the cervical lymph nodes. A leukocyte and differential 
blood count should be made before treatment because of the 
frequent “spontaneous” appearance of leukopenia in hyper- 
thyroidism,; regular blood counts should be made during therapy 
and the patient instructed to report the appearance of any ad- 
verse Symptoms. 

Dosage.—\othiouracil sodium is administered orally. In any 
given dose, iodine accounts for approximately 50%, the thio- 
uracil molecule for 40°, and the sodium ion for 10% of the 
prescribed amount. 
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For preoperative management, an initial daily dosage of 150 
to 200 mg. (divided into doses of 50 mg. three or four times 
daily) may produce a satisfactory response in many patients, 
but most thyrotoxic patients require a daily dosage of 300 mg. 
(100 mg. three times daily) to produce rapid and complete re- 
mission. The established effective dosage for each patient should 
be continued until the disease has been controlled satisfactorily. 
For optimal preoperative results, from the standpoint of de- 
creased vascularity and friability of the gland, at least four 
weeks of therapy are recommended; severely ill patients may 
not respond adequately until after cight weeks. If a patient does 
not improve after a month of treatment at the minimum daily 
dosage level of 150 mg., the dosage should be increased to 300 
mg. daily. If a second month of therapy at the higher dosage 
level fails to produce satisfactory response, the drug should be 
discontinued. Rarely, a daily dosage level of 600 to 800 mg. 
may be instituted to control refractory patients. 

For the treatment of patients in whom thyroidectomy is con- 
traindicated, or in instances of postoperative recurrence, the 
initially effective dosage may be gradually reduced to an ade- 
quate maintenance level. Therapy may be discontinued and re- 
sumed as required to keep the disease in check or to avoid 
untoward toxic effecis; some patients cannot be kept in remis- 
sion with continuous therapy. 


Tests and Standards.— 


Physical Properties: Vothiouracil sodium is an odorless, white to light 
yellow, crystalline powder, m.p. 235-240° (with decomposition). The ap- 
proximate amounts that dissolve at 25° in the following solvents to form 
100 mi. of solution are: 0.5 gm. in alcohol and 3.6 gm. in water. lt is 
practically insoluble in acids. lothiouracil sodium is usually obtained as 
the dihydrate which is reasonably stable to moisture and sunlight at room 
temperature. The pH of a 2% solution is 8.5.9.5. 


Identity Tests: Strongly heat about 0.1 em. of iothiouracil sodium with 
$ mi. of sulfuric acid: violet vapors of iodine evolve. 

On a loop of platinum wire hold a few crystals of iothiouracil sodium 
in a nonluminous flame: an intense yellow color is produced (presence of 
sodium). 

Dissolve about 0.1 gem. of iothiouracil sodium in 100 mi. of water. To 
1 mi. of the solution add 10 mi. of U.S.P. phosphate buffer, pH 7.0, and 
1 mi. of Grote’s reagent (Dissolve 2 gm. of hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
and 2 gm. of nitroferricyanide in 40 mi. of water and add 4 gm. of sodium 
carbonate. After the evolution of gases ceases, add 0.4 mi. of bromine, 
cool, filter the mixture into a 100 mi. volumetric flask, and fill to the 
mark with water. The solution can be kept for about 1-2 weeks in a 
retrigerator.): a green color appears in 5-10 min. 

Dissolve about 0.25 gm. of iothiouracil sodium in 15 mi. of water with 
the aid of a little heat. Add several drops of glacial acetic acid, cool, and 
collect the precipitate on a filter; wash the precipitate well with cold 
water and then with alcohol, and dry in a vacuum desiccator over phos- 
phorus pentoxide for 3 hours. The S-iodo-2)-thiouracil so obtained melts 
with decomposition at 220-225". 

Purity Tests: Dissolve 0.4 gm. of iothiouraci) sodium in 21 mi. of 
water with the aid of a little heat. Add slowly, with swirling, 4 mi. of 
1 N hydrochloric acid, and filter the mixture. Make up the filtrate to 25 
mi. with water. Perform a U.S.P. heavy metals test’ the amount of heavy 
metals does not exceed 20 ppm. 

Dry about 1 gm. of iothiouracil sodium, accurately weighed, at 105° 
for five hours: the loss in weight does not exceed 14.0% for the dihydrate, 
7.5% for the monohydrate, and 3.0% for the anhydrous material. 


Assay: (lothiouracil Sodium) Transfer to a 250 mi. glass-stoppered 
Erlenmeyer flask about 02 gm. of iothiouracil sodium. accurately 
weighed. Add about 15 mi. of water and warm im a hot water bath at 
35-40° until solution is complete. Let the solution stand at room tempera- 
ture for 30 min., cool to $-10°, and add 100 mi. of U.S.P. phosphate 
buffer, pH 7.0, previously cooled to 10°, and 2 mi. of starch solution 
T.S. Place the flask im an ice bath and rapidly titrate to a permanent 
blue color with recently standardized 0.1 N iodine. Each milliliter of 
0.1 N iodine is equivalent to 0.02761 gm. of anhydrous iothiouracil sodium 
The amount of anhydrous iothiouracil sodium is not less than 98.0 nor 
more than 102.0%. 

(lodine) Transfer to a S00 mi. Erlenmeyer flask about 6.25 gm. of 
iothiouracil sodium, accurately weighed. Add 100 mi. ot water and a few 


. and boil for 158 min. Remove from the 
flame and add 20 mi. of silver. nitrate TS. With constant swirling, add 
sodium sulfite crystals a few at a time until the 


is mot less than 43.7 nor more than 48.3%. equivalent to not less than 
95.0 nor more than 105.0% of anhydrous iothiouracil sodium. 


\ 
appears a no Manganese Girt remains. Bo t yellow suspension 
until the vapors mo longer are acidic to litmus, maintaining the volume 
by adding water occasionally. Add 5 mi. of nitric acid and continue 
boiling for 5 minutes. Cool, and transfer the precipitate to a tared filtering 
crucible, wash with water and with 10 mi. of alcohol, and dry at 105° 
for three hours. Each gram of silver iodide formed is equivalent to 0.5405 
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Dosage Forms of lothiouracil Sodium 


Tamers. Identity Tests: The tablets respond to the ae tests for 
the active ingredient in the monograph for sthiouracil 


Assay: CUlothiouracil Sodium) Weigh 20 tablets and grind a Trans- 
fer to a glass-stoppered 250 mi. Erlenmeyer flask an amount of 

accurately weighed, equivalent to about 6.2 gem. of iothiouracil sodium. 
Add about 10 mi. of 6.1 N sodium hydroxide and warm in a water bath 
at 35-40° for 10 min., cool in an ice bath to $-10°. add 100 mi. of U.S? 
phosphate buffer, pH 7.0, previously cooled to $-10°, and 2 mi. of starch 
solution T.S. Place the flask in an ice bath and titrate rapidly to a per- 
manent blue color with recently standardized 0.1 N iodine. Each milli- 
inter of 0.1 N iodine is Penn to 0.02761 gm. of anhydrous iothiouracil 
sodium. The amount of anhydrous iothiouracil sodium is not less than 
95.0 nor more than 105.0% of the labeled amount. 


Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., Summit, N. J. 
Tablets Itrumil: 50 mg. U. S. patent 2,585,615. U. S. trade- 
mark $64,371. 


Tolazoline Hydrochloride. Priscoline Hydrochloride (Ciba).— 
HCL—M.W. 196.68.—2-Benzyl-2-imidazoline hydro- 
chloride. —The structural formula of tolazoline hydrochloride 
may be represented as follows: 


©, 


Actions and Uses.—Tolazoline hydrochloride is a potent 
adrenolytic, sympatholytic, and vasodilator drug. It blocks the 
transmission of impulses by sympathetic nerves, probably at 
their receptors, and also blocks the vasoconstrictive action of 
circulating epinephrine and levarterenol (/-norepinephrine). After 
blocking these sympathomimetic agents, the drug may cause 
“epinephrine reversal” by unmasking their vasodilating com- 
ponent. Unlike other adrenolytic drugs, tolazoline also produces 
a direct and histamine-like dilating effect on the wall of small 
blood vessels. 

Tolazoline hydrochloride is chiefly effective for increasing 
blood flow in peripheral vascular disorders in which vasospasm 
is a prominent factor. Tolazoline is also effective, to a variable 
and lesser degree, in cases in which angiospasm is a factor of 
secondary significance. It is, therefore, a valuable adjunct to 
conventional therapy of peripheral ischemia and its resultant 
pain, loss of function, ulceration, gangrene, and other trophic 
manifestations. It is useful in the treatment of a high percentage 
of patients with acrocyanosis, acroparesthesia, arteriosclerosis 
obliterans, thromboangiitis obliterans (Buerger’s disease), causal- 
gia, peripheral vascular complications of diabetes mellitus, 
endarteritis, sequelae of frost bite, thrombophlebitis, Raynaud's 
disease, scleroderma, and ulcers of the extremities. Because the 
drug virtually abolishes normal vascular tone as well as neuro- 
genic and humoral vasoconstriction in the extremities, it also 
can be employed as a diagnostic agent for the same purpose 
as sympathetic procaine block anesthesia, that is, to distinguish 
between functional (vasospastic) and organic (obstructive) com- 
ponents in occlusive peripheral vascular disease. The resultant 
increase in blood flow likewise provides an index of the initial 
vasospasm and the degree to which a decrease in normal vascu- 
lar tone will augment blood flow in ischemic tissues; however, 
such information cannot be used to forejudge the possible results 
to be accomplished by sympathectomy. 

Tolazoline hydrochloride is as effective orally as it is par- 
enterally, except for the time of onset and maximum response. 
When administered orally, maximal vasodilation occurs in 45 
to 100 minutes; intramuscular injection produces maximal re- 
sponse in 30 to 60 minutes. This vasodilating action usually 
persists for several hours. Although the drug has relatively low 
toxicity, its use is accompanied by various side-effects. Flush- 
ing, goose flesh, formication, and a sensation of chilliness or 
warmth usually occur at the beginning of treatment, but their 
incidence usually decreases as administration is continued. 
Tachycardia, tingling, nausea, and epigastric distress may occur 
occasionally. Vomiting or diarrhea may be encountered rarely. 
A slight hypotensive effect occasionally may be accompanied 
by postural hypotension; a slight rise in blood pressure is also 
possible. Gastric symptoms may be controlled readily by the 
use of an antacid or by prescribing oral medication after meals. 
Parasympathomimetic agents may be employed to counteract 
effects of the drug on the lower digestive tract. Intra-arterial 
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administration is associated with a feeling of warmth or even 
a burning sensation throughout the treated limb. Minimal side- 
effects of arterial injection include flushing and piloerection, 
transient postural vertigo, and slight tachycardia; the first two 
effects are used as criteria for the most effective dosage by that 
route. A paradoxical further decrease in blood supply is ob- 
served rarely in gangrene, but this usually disappears with con- 
tinued treatment or can be obviated by preliminary administra- 
tion of histamine. Damage to diseased arteries or to periarterial 
tissues has not been reported even with prolonged treatment by 
the intra-arterial route. Such treatment may be employed con- 
comitantly with anticoagulant therapy when the latter is 
indicated. 

The effectiveness of tolazoline is enhanced by keeping the 
patient warm. Exposure to a cold environment should be avoided 
during treatment since this may result in increased heat loss 
from vasodilatation and further damage to involved tissues. Be- 
cause the drug stimulates gastric secretion of hydrochloric acid, 
it should be administered with extreme caution to patients with 
a history of peptic ulcer or gastritis. The drug should be given 
cautiously to patients with coronary artery disease because of 
its variable hypotensive effect. Further special care is required 
during intra-arterial administration to patients in whom exces- 
sively rapid injection may produce cardiac symptoms. 

Dosage.—Tolazoline hydrochloride is administered either 
orally or parenterally by subcutaneous, intramuscular, intra- 
venous, Or intra-arterial injection. The oral route, cither alone 
or im conjunction with parenteral therapy, is preferred when 
proionged treatment is necessary. The most effective dosage is 
reached at or just below the point when the skin becomes flushed 
and the patient experiences a feeling of chilliness; therefore, 
the dosage must be carefully individualized and adjusted in 
accordance with the optimal vasodilation and side-effects. The 
usual initial oral dose for adults is 25 mg. four to six times 
daily; this may be increased gradually to obtain the desired re- 
sponse. The usual parenteral dose for adults ranges from 25 to 
75 mg. injected four times daily, with the patient under close 
observation. A cutaneous sensation of crawling, chilliness with 
resultant goose flesh, or a feeling of warmth indicate when effec- 
tive dosage has been reached. Intravenous injection of as much 
as 200 mg. (in three divided doses of 50, 50, and 100 mg.) 
within a period of two hours has been administered in some 
instances. 

Intra-arterial injection should be carried out only by those 
experienced in the procedure, preferably in a hospital or clinic, 
and then usually only after the maximum benefit from admin- 
istration of the drug by other routes has been tried. Injection 
is made into the femoral, brachial, or radial artery. For adults, 
an initial test dose of 2S mg. should be administered slowly 
for the first injection to determine the response of the individual 
patient. The subsequent average dose ranges from 50 to 75 
mg., administered once or twice daily at the outset. This dosage 
may be reduced later to two or three times weekly to sustain 
improvement and may be employed in conjunction with oral 
therapy to maintain vasodilatation between injections. 

With continued therapy, a cumulative vasodilating effect has 
been observed, which may sustain blood flow in peripheral ves- 
sels at comparatively high levels. This effect is attributed to 
the promoting of the development of collateral circulation and 
reestablishment of functioning channels. 


Tests and Standards.— 
Physical Properties 


and very slightly 
in ether and ethyl acetate. The pH of the 13% solution is 4.9- 


identity Tests: Dissolve about 0.1 em. of tolazoline hydrochloride in 
10 mi. of water and divide the solution into two portions. To one portion 
add 2 drops of nitric acid and 1 mi. of silver nitrate T.5: a white 
precipitate forms, which is insoluble in diluted nitric acid, but soluble 
ed ammonia solution (presence of chloride). To the second portion 
add 6 mi. of saturated picric acid and place the mixture im a yor go 
for 30 min. Filter the mixture, wash the precipitate thoroughly with ether. 
and dry it at 105° for 15 min.: the crystals melt at 145.0-149.0°. (Caution’ 
May be explosive. Use safety glass shield.) 

Purity Tests: Dissolve 0.1 gm. of tolazoline hydrochloride in enough 
water to make 25 mi. of solution, add | mi. Ce Se 
and allow the mixture to stand for one min.: the turbidity does 
not exceed that of 0.2 mil. of 0.02 N sulfuric acid diluted to 25 mi. and 

in the same manner (presence of sulfate). 


hydrochloride is a white or slightly 

off-white, bitter powder with a slight aromatic odor, mp. 173.0-176.6 
It is fr 


Dry about | em of tolazoline hydrochloride, accurately weighed, at 
60° in a vacuum for four hours: the loss in weight does not exceed 0.5%. 

Char about | em. of tolazoline hydrochloride, accurately weighed, cool 
the residue, add 1 mi. of sulfuric acid, heat cautiously until evolution of 
sulfur trioxide ceases, ignite, cool, and weigh: the residue does not exceed 
O.1%. 

issay: (Tolavoline) Transfer to a 125 mil. separatory funnel about 
0.25 em. of tolazoline hydrochloride, accurately weighed. Add 10 mi. of 
water and 15 mi. of sodium hydroxide T.S.. previously saturated with 
sodium chioride, and mix. Extract the liberated base with six 20 mi. 
portions of ether, Wash the combined ether extracts with two 10 mi 
portions of water. Extract the combined water washings with 15 mi. of 
ether and add this to the combined ether extracts. Evaporate the ether 
to about 10 mi. on a steam bath. Add W mi. of 0.05 N sulfuric acid, 
accurately measured, and warm gently until the remainder of the ether 
is expelled. Cool and titrate the solution with 0.05 N sodium hydroxide, 
using methyl red T.S. as an indicator, Each milliliter of 0.05 N acid 
consumed is equivalent to 0.008011 em. of tolazoline and 0.009834 gm. of 
tolazoline hydrochloride. The amount of tolazoline is not less than 79.5 
nor more than 83.1%, equivalent to not less than 98.0 nor more than 
102.0% of tolazvoline hydrochloride 

(Chioride) Transfer to a 100 mi. volumetric flask about 0.5 em. of 
tolazoline hydrochloride, accurately weighed. Add 25 mi. of water and 
3 mil. of nitric acid, and mix. Add 50 mi. of 0.1 N silver nitrate, accu- 
rately measured, and fill to the mark with water. Shake the mixture vigor- 
ously and filter it through a dry filter paper. Transfer 50 mi. of the 
filtrate, accurately measured, to a 125 mi. Erlenmeyer flask and titrate 
the excess silver nitrate with 0.1 N ammonium thin yanate, using ferric 
ammonium sulfate T.S. as an indicator, Each milliliter of 0.1 N silver 
nitrate consumed is equivalent to 0.003546 em. of chloride and 0.01967 
em. of tolazoline hydrochloride, The amount of chloride is not less than 
17.7 nor more than 18.4%, equivalent to not less than 98.0 nor more 
than 102.0% of tolazoline hydrochloride. 


Dosage Forms of Tolazoline Hydrochloride 

Ei.mm. Identity Tests: To an amount of elixir equivalent to about 
50 mg. of tolazoline hydrochloride add 2 drops of nitric acid and 1 mi. 
of silver nitrate T.S.: a white precipitate forms, which is insoluble in 
diluted nitric acid, but soluble in diluted ammonia solution (presence of 
chloride). 

lo the amount of elixir equivalent to about 0.15 em. of tolazoline 
hydrochloride add 18 mi. of saturated picric acid. Place the mixture in a 
refrigerator for 3) min. Filter the mixture, wash the precipitate with 
cold water until the washings are colorless, and then wash tt thoroughly 
with ether. Dry the precipitate at 105° for 15 min.: the crystals melt at 
145.0-149.0". (Caution! May be explosive. Use safety glass shield.) 

Assay: (Tolazoline) Transfer to a 125 mi. separatory funnel an amount 
of elixir, accurately measured, equivalent to about 0.25 em. of tolazoline 
hydrochloride. Add 15 mi. of sodium hydroxide previously satu- 
tated with sodium chioride, and mix. Proceed as directed in the assay for 
tolavoline in the monograph for tolazoline hydrochloride starting with, 
“batract the liberated base...” Each milliliter of 0.05 N sulfuric acid 
consumed is equivalent to 0.009834 em. of tolazoline hydrochloride. The 
amount of tolazoline hydrochloride its not less than 90.0 nor more than 
110.0% of the labeled amount 

‘Alcohol) To $0 mi. of elixir add SO mi. of water and 50 mi. of 
diluted sulfuric acid, and on the solution run a USP. alcohol determina- 
tion. The amount of alcohol is not less than 92.0 nor more than 108.0% 
of the labeled amount 

So.ution. Physical Properties: The pH of the 215% solution is 
3.8-4.2. 

Identity Tests: Cautiously evaporate over a free flame an amount of 
solution equivalent to about 0.3 em. of tolazoline hydrochloride. The 
residue responds to the identity tests for the active ingredient in the 
monograph for tolazoline hydrochloride 

Assay: (lolavoline) Transfer to a 125 mi. separatory funnel an amount 
of solution, accurately measured, equivalent to about 0.25 em. of tolazoline 
hydrochloride. Add 15 mi. of sodium hydroxide T.S., previously saturated 
vith sodium chioride, and mix. Proceed as directed in the assay for 
tolavoline in the monograph for tolazoline hydrochloride starting with. 
“Extract the liberated base " Each milliliter of 0.05 N sulfuric acid 
consumed is equivalent to 0.009834 em. of tolazoline hydrochloride. The 
amount of tolavoline hydrochloride is not less than 95.0 nor more than 
105.0% of the labeled amount 

Tastets. Identity Tests: Grind a number of tablets equivalent to 
about 0.3 em. of totazoline hydrochloride and trivrate the powder with 
three 20 mi. portions of alcohol. Filter the alcohol extracts and evaporate 
the filtrate to dryness on a steam bath. The residue responds to the 
identity tests for the active ingredient im the monograph for tolazoline 
hydrochioride 

Assay: (Tolazoline) Weigh 20 tablets and powder them. Transfer to a 
125 mi. separatory funnel an amount of powder, accurately weighed, 
equivalent to about 0.25 em. of tolazoline hydrochloride. Add 15 mi. of 
water and 15 mi. of sodium hydroxide T.S., previously saturated with 
sodium chioride, and mix. Proceed as directed in the assay for tolazoline 
in the monograph for tolazoiine hydrochloride starting with, “Extract the 
liberated base...” Each milliliter of 0.05 N sulfuric acid consumed is 
equivalent to 0.009834 gem. of tolazoline hydrochloride. The amount of 
tolavoline hydrochloride is not less than 95.0 nor more than 105.0% of 
the labeled amount. 


Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., Summit, N. J. 

Elixir Priscoline Hydrochloride: 473 cc. bottles. A flavored 
elixir containing 6.25 mg. of tolazoline hydrochloride in each 
cubic centimeter. 
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Solution Priscoline Hydrochloride: 10 cc. vials. A solution 
containing 25 mg. of tolazoline hydrochloride in each cubic 
centimeter. Preserved with 0.5% chlorobutanol. 


Tablets Priscoline Hydrochloride: 25 mg. U. S. patent 
2,161,938, 


Mephenesin (See New and Nonofficial Remedies 1953, p. 466). 
The Evron Company, Chicago. 

Tablets Daserol: 0.25 and 0.5 gm. 
Oleovitamin A-U.S.P. (See New and Nonofficial Remedies 1953, 
p. 483). 
Endo Products, Inc., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Acon Vitamin A Drops: 0 cc. bottles. A flavored solution 
containing 25,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin A palmitate in each 
cubic centimeter. Preserved with 0.186 methylparaben and 
0.02% propylparaben. U. S. trademark 538,867. 


Penicillin for Oral or Sublingual Administration (See New and 
Nonofficial Remedies 1953, p. 133). 

Premo Pharmaceutical Laboratories, Inc., South Hackensack, 
N.J 


Tablets Potassium Penicillin G (Buffered): SO0O0.000 and 
1,000,000 units. Buffered with calcium carbonate. 

Phenacemide (See New and Nonofficial Remedies 1953, p. 267). 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Il. 

Enterab Tablets Phenurone: 0.3 gm. U. 8. trademark $22,257. 
Polyethylene Glycol (See New and Nonofficial Remedies 1953, 
p. 451). 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Company, Division of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation, New York. 

Carbowax 400; 226.8 gm. bottles. 

Carbowax 1000; 226.8 gm. jars. U. S. trademark 380,450. 
Progesterone-U .S.P. (Sce New and Nonofficial Remedies 1953, 
p. 376). 

The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Solution Prowesterone in Oil: 10 cc. vials. A solution in cotton- 
seed oil containing 25 mg. of progesterone in cach cubic centi- 
meter. Preserved with 0.5° chlorobutanol. 


Pyridoxine Hydrochloride (Sce New and Nonofficial Remedies 
1953, p. 493). 


Premo Pharmaceutical Laboratories, Inc., South Hackensack, 


Tablets Beadox Hydrochloride: 10, 25 and $0 mg. 


Pyrilamine Maleate (See New and Nonofficial Remedies 1953, 
p. 12). 
The Evron Company, Chicago. 

Tablets Pyrilamine Maleate: 25 mg. 
Riboflavin-U.S.P. (See New and Nonofficial Remedies 1953, 
p. 496). 
The Evron Company, Chicago. 

Tablets Riboflavin: § and 10 mg. 
Sulfadiazine-U .S.P. (See New and Nonoflicial Remedies 1953, 
p. 100). 
The Evron Company, Chicago. 

Tablets Sulfadiazine: 0.5 gm. 
Testosterone-U.S.P. (Sce Tre Journat, March 20, 1954, p. 
1002). 
E. S. Miller Laboratories, Inc., Los Angeles. 


Suspension Testrone: 10 cc. vials. A suspension in isotonic 
saline solution containing 25 or 100 mg. of testosterone in each 
cubic centimeter. Preserved with 0.01% thimerosal. 


Thiamine Hydrochloride-U.S.P, (See New and Nonoflicial 
Remedies 1953, p. 498). 
The Evron Company, Chicago. 

Tablets Thiamine Hydrochloride: 5 and 10 mg. 
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This report is the 52nd annual compilation of informa- 
tion and statistics pertaining to medical licensure in the 
United States and its territories and outlying possessions 
by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association. The report presents 
statistics for the medical examining boards of all the 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The figures for Con- 
necticut also include data reported by the homeopathic 
medical examining board of that state. The homeopathic 
boards in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Maryland, and the 
eclectic board in Arkansas, had no new licentiates last 
year. 

As in previous years, data are included pertaining to 
the National Board of Medical Examiners and the 21 
boards of examiners in the basic sciences. 

The compilations included in this study were obtained 
from official reports. The Council and Tur JOURNAL 
express their appreciation to the officers of the examin- 
ing and licensing agencies for these data and for other 
records furnished throughout the year to the office of 
the Council. 

The tables referring to medical licensure include fig- 
ures for the number of candidates examined for medical 
licensure in 1953 and also for those licensed on the basis 
of reciprocity or endorsement of credentials. Other data 
are also included pertaining to the regulations for medical 
licensure both of physicians who secured their profes- 
sional training in the United States and Canada and of 
physicians educated in other countries. The state boards 
are discussed first, followed by the basic science boards 
and the National Board of Medical Examiners. 


STATE BOARDS OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
Licenses Issued 


During 1953 there were 14,434 licenses to practice 
medicine issued by the medical examining boards of the 
48 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The number licensed 
in each state, by examination or by endorsement of cre- 
dentials, is shown in table 1. Of the 14,434 licenses 
issued, 6,565 were granted after written examination 


Graduates of Approved Schools and 
Others Registered, 1922-1953... ......... 
Graduates of Unapproved Medical Schools 


Graduates of Schools of Osteopathy Regis- 
tered by Medical Examining Boards, 
Preprofessional Requirements of Licensing 
Professional Educational Requirements of 
Licensing Boards 
Approval of Medical Schools. ........... 468 SCIENCES 481 


Licensure Requirements for Interns and 
esidents in Hospitals 


Pace Pace 

Schedule of Written Examination Dates 
and Reciprocity Meetings............. 

Temporary Permits and Limited Licenses 469 


Licensure on Government Credentials.... 470 


Licensure of Foreign-Trained Physicians.. 470 
Corresponding Officers of State Boards of 


BOARDS OF EXAMINERS IN THE BASIC 


and 7,869 by reciprocity or endorsement of state licenses 
or the certificate of the National Board of Medical Exam- 
iners. 

It does not follow that all physicians certified after 
examination were tested in a given year. The licensing 
boards of 26 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 


Taste 1.—Licenses Issued, 1953 


On the Basi« of 


Reciprocity 
Examl- nd 
nation Endorsement Total 

Alabama.......... ‘ 
Arizonma...... ls 
1% 
California 148 1,977 
Colborad 148 233 
Conneert le ut "1 wu 
Delaware | ly 43 
tworgia 172 113 
6 
219 
We we 

Kentucky.... 17 ul les 
Louisiana 7 
Massachusett« 333 au 
Minnesota "lo 14 wa 

Missouri....... lla 
Montana 4 4 47 
Nebraska 4 
Nev ad 1) 
New Hatopehire 7 " 
New Jersey 4s 
New York 33s 1,418 
North Carolina Isl 
North Dakota Is 4? 
Oklahoma. 38 a7 lie 
Rhode Island... a1 27 As 
South Carolina 71 lw 
Tennes<ee Is 
Texas wes 232 625 
Vermont..... RS 
Virginia....... Is) oa 
Wisconsin... .. 7 
Alue 2 ll 13 
‘ Zone.. 1 1 2 
Hawaii........ 19 33 
Puerto Rico...... 22 67 


| 
| 
465 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MEDICAL EX- 
468 AMINERS ....... peees 484 


Marvinal Number 


&& 


a8 
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Sc 
ALABAMA 
Metical Collewe of Alabama, Birmingham.. 
ARKANSAS 
University of Arkansas Schoo! of Medicine, Littl Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
(oll of Fvaneetixt«, Loma Linda-Lo« 
Univ So. California Sehool of 
Stanford University School of 
San 
Univ. of California Seheo!l of Medicine, San Franci<co 
University of Colorade Sehool of Medicine, Denver.. 
CONNECTICUT 
Vale University School of Medicine, New Haven 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(ieorgetown University School of Med... Washington 
iniversity School Mevticine, 


\neele« 
Med Los Angeles 
Medicine, Stantord 


of 


Howard University Collewe of Medicine, Washington 


GEORGIA 
Emory University School of Medicine, Atlanta.. 
Metical College of Georgia, Augusta 
ILLINGIS 
Chicago Medical Schoo! 
Northwestern University Metieal Sehool, Chieavo 
Stritch School of Med. of Loyola University, (hicage 
University of Chiceare, The Sehoo!l of Mecivine 
University of Iinol«e College of Medicine, Chicago 
INDIANA 
School of Medicine, Bloomington. 


imfiana University 


Indianapolis 
A 
State University of lowa (College of Med, lowa City 
KANSAS 


University of Kansas School of Medicine, Lawrence 
Kaneas City 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville School of 
isi ANA 


School of Med... New Orleans 
Louisiana Seheol of Medicine, 


University of Louleville 


Louisiana State Univ 
Tulane University of 
New Orleans 


MARYLAND 
Johns Hopkins University Sehool of Med... Baltimore 
University Marviand Sehool of Medicine and ¢'ol 
lege of Physicians and Sureeons, Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston University Sehool of Medicine 
Harvard Medieal School, Boston 
Tufts College Mediea!l Sehool, Boston 


MICHIGAN 
University of Miehiean Metieal Sehool, Ann Arbor 
Wayne University College of Mecieine, Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
University of Minnesota Medical School, Minneapolis 
MISSOURI! 


St. Loule University Sehool of Meticine 
Washington University Sehool of Medicine, St. Louis 


NEBRASKA 


Creighton University Sehool of Medicine, Omaha 
University of Nebraska Collewe of Medicine, (maha 
NEW VORK 

Albany Medical College 

University of Buffalo School of Mevticine 

Columbia University College of Physicians and Sur- 
reons, \ew ork ‘ ‘ 

Cornell University Medical College, New York 

New York Medical College, Flower and Fifth Avenue 
Hospitals 

New York University (ollege of Medicine 

State University of New York Collewe of Mecticine at 
New York City, Brooklyn 

Univ. of Rochester Sehool 

State Univ 


Mevtieine and Dentistry 

of New York at Syracuse College of Med 
NORTH (CAROLINA 

Duke University Schoo! of Medicine, Durham 

Bowman Gray School of Medicine of Wake Forest 


\labama 


\rizena 


\rkanseas 


“ 


(alifornia 


— 


(Conneetieut 
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Marginal Number 


P Passed; F— Failed. 


Taste 2.—CANDIDATES EXAMINED BY 


Alabama 


Arizona 


SCHOOL r F PF P 


OHIO 
University of Cincinnati College of Medicine 


Western Reserve University School of Med., ¢ ‘leveland 
(Ohio State University College of Medicine, Columbus... .. .. 


OKLAHOMA 
Univ. of Oklahoma School of Med., Oklahoma City.. 


OREGON 


University of Oregon Medical School, Portland....... .. .. .. .. .. .. 


VANIA 
Hahnemann Med. Coll. and Hospital 
Jefferson Metical ¢ of Philadelph 
Temple University School of Medicine, p 
Univ. of Pennsylvania School of Med., Philadelphia. 


-- 


Woman's Medical Coll. of Pennsyly ania. 


University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


TENNESSEF 


University of wenneneee College of Med., Memphis.. 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville.................... 
Vandertilt School of Medicine, Nashville... 


TEXAS 
Southwestern Medical School of the University of 


te- 


University of Texas School of Medicine, Galveston... .. .. .. 


Baylor University College of Medicine, Houston...... 


UTAH 
Univ. of Utah School of Medicine, Salt Lake City.... 
VERMONT 
University of Vermont College of Med., Burlington... .. 
VIRGINIA 
University of Virginia Dept. of Med., Charlottesville 
Medical College of Virginia, Riehme 


WASHINGTON 


University of Washington School of Med., Seattle.... .. .. .. 


WISCONSIN 
University of Wisconsin Medical School, Macdis« 
Marquette University School of Medicine, ee hy 


ANADA 
University of Alberta Faculty of Med... Edmonton... .. 
University of Manitoba Faculty of Winnipes.. 
Dalhousie University Faculty of Medicine. Halifax. 
Queen's University Faculty of Medicine, Khingston.. 
University of Ottawa Faculty of Medicine 
Univ. of Western Ontario Faeulty of Med... London 
University of Toronto Faculty of Medicine 
Metiill University Faculty of Medicine, Montreal. 
University of Montreal Faculty of Medic 
Laval University Faculty of 


OTHERS 


Foreign medical taculties... 
Extinet medical schools 
Unapproved medical schools 

Schools of osteopathy 


TOTALS 


Totals Fxamined— Passed 
Totals Examined— Failed 


Percentage failed ..... 


4 

PRPF 
6 


s 1 
1 


Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Guam require a 
year of internship as a prerequisite for licensure. A num- 
ber of the boards permit the candidate for medical licen- 
sure to take the written examination before completion of 
of the internship, and, if he is successful, the license is 
issued and dated on completion of the internship require- 
ment. Licenses are also withheld in some states for other 
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technicalities. As a rule, the licenses of those examined in 
December are dated and issued in the following year. 
The figures in table | will, therefore, not correspond 
with those in succeeding tables, which deal entirely with 
physicians examined for licensure in 1953, but they do 
include persons who may have been licensed in more 
than one state in a given year. In tables 12, 13, and 14 
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(pages 464 and 465) can be noted the number of physi- 
cians who secured their first licenses to practice medicine 
in 1953 and who thus represent additions to the medical 
profession in the United States and its territories and out- 
lying possessions. 

The greatest number of licenses issued in 1953, both 
by examination and by reciprocity and endorsement of 


credentials, was granted by California. This state issued 
1,977 licenses. New York issued 1,348, and more than 
500 physicians were registered in Illinois, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Texas. The fewest were licensed in Nevada 
(18), while Delaware, Idaho, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont, and Wyo- 
ming issued less than 50 licenses. Among the territories 
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and possessions, Puerto Rico licensed 67, Hawaii 33, 
Alaska 13, Guam 4, and the Canal Zone 2. There was 
an increase of 1,206 in the total number of licenses issued 
in 1953 as compared with the previous year. This in- 
crease included an additional 353 issued by examination 
and 853 by reciprocity or endorsement of credentials. 
In the descriptive data reference is made to the total 
number of boards for which figures are reported. The 
figures include the examining and licensing boards in 
the territories and possessions and also the homeopathic 
board of Connecticut. 

Totals of the physicians licensed for 18 previous years 
and for 1953, both by examination and reciprocity or 
endorsement of credentials, are included in table 3. The 
variations shown for the years from 1936 to 1941, in- 
clusive, were due to the increase in the licensure of for- 
eign-trained physicians. The increases in recent years 
resulted from the increase in the production of physi- 
cians, the mobility of physicians, and the licensure of 
foreign-trained physicians. 


Taste 3.—Licenses Issued, 1935-1953 


Reciprocity 

Exarnl- and 
Year nation Endorsement Total 
sees 5,725 7.1% 
64,557 O58 
Tatts 9.272 
6.007 2,782 519 
6,152 2408 | 
1047 7,701 | 
44 64.705 12.46 
1951 713 6,225 11 
6,212 76 13,228 

117 weal 744 


In 19 years, 1935 to 1953, the number of medical 
licenses issued in the United States totaled 207,744, of 
which 117,330 were issued after written examination 
and 90,414 by endorsement of credentials. 


Candidates Examined by Medical Examining Boards 

Compilations referring to those examined for medical 
licensure in 1953 by individual state medical examining 
boards, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone, indicating the number 
who passed and failed in each state, the medical school 
of graduation, and the percentage of failures for each 
school, as well as each licensing board and the number 
of states in which graduates of a given school were exam- 
ined, are recorded in table 2. Medical schools in the 
United States that are no longer in operation, unapproved 
medical schools in the United States, foreign faculties of 
medicine, and schools of osteopathy are not listed by 
name, but the numbers examined in cach state in these 
four categories are included following those for existing 
medical schools in the United States and Canada. 
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During 1953 there were 7,525 applicants for licensure 
by written examination, of whom 6,543 passed and 982, 
or 13.0° , failed. The candidates examined represented 
72 approved medical schools in the United States, 10 
approved medical schools of Canada, 2 approved medi- 
cal schools in the United States no longer operating, 175 
faculties of medicine and 7 licensing corporations of 


Taste 4.—Source of Candidates Examined for Licensure in 
the United States, 1953 


Nom Number Per. 
herof Number Number centage 
Mevtieal Sehools Schools inet Passed Failed Failed 


Approved sehools in United 


State« 72 54°78 aa 
Approved in Canada. wee 5 41 
Schools of osteopathy....... 7 34 

7A 6438 13.0 


foreign countries, 5 unapproved medical schools in the 
United States that are no longer in existence, and 7 
schools of osteopathy. Osteopaths who were granted the 
privilege to practice medicine, surgery, or both by medi- 
cal examining boards are included in these statistics. 


Taste S.—Graduates of Medical Schools in Canada Examined 
for Licensure in the United States, 1953 


Examined Passed Failed 

3 ! 
of Columbia 1 1 
Florida 4 2 
(ieorgia 1 1 
Idaho 1 1 0 
Indiana 2 
Louisiana... 1 
Maryland... 6 " 0 
Massachusetts > 
Michigan ‘ ‘ 0 
Minnesota 13 
‘ ‘4 
Missouri. ! 
New Jersey 1 
New Vork ‘ 4 
North Dakota le 0 
e 2 2 
Obregon ? 2 
Pennsylvania 
Island 3 3 
Texas 2 1 i 
Utah 3 0 
Virginia 1 
Washington 
Wisconsin 2 2 
Hawaii 1 
Puerto Rico 1 1 0 


Osteopaths who obtain the legal right to special practice 
by other than medical examining boards are not included 
in these compilations. 

Examination and reciprocity meetings are scheduled 
at frequent intervals by licensing boards in most of the 
states to facilitate licensure and enable physicians to com- 
mence the practice of medicine without undue delay. 
Later in this study there is included a tabulation giving 
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the schedules for all states. The publication of the dates 
of examinations and reciprocity or endorsement meet- 
ings is a regular biweekly feature of THe JOURNAL. 

The 7,525 examinees (table 4) included 5,646 grad- 
uates of approved medical schools in the United States, 
of whom 3.8% failed; 121 graduates of approved medi- 
cal schools in Canada; 4.1% of whom failed; 12 grad- 
uates of medical schools in the United States that are 
now extinct, with 50.0°% failures; 1,463 graduates of 
faculties of medicine located in countries other than the 
United States and Canada, 45.5% of whom failed; 67 
graduates of unapproved medical schools in the United 
States no longer in existence, with 70.2% failures; and 
216 graduates of schools of osteopathy, with 13.4‘ 
failures. 

As in table 1, the 7,525 physicians and others exam- 
ined do not represent an equal number of persons, since 
a candidate tested in more than one state in a calendar 
year is counted in each state; however, if a candidate 
failed more than once in a given state within the year, 
he is counted in that state as a single failure. Figures 
that show the number of individual licentiates added to 
the medical profession in 1953 are given in tables 12, 
13, and 14. 

The greatest number of graduates of any one school 
examined was 218, representing a state university, the 
University of Illinois College of Medicine. Of the grad- 
uates of this school, 144 were tested in Illinois and 74 
in 19 other states. The greatest number examined from 
a private school was 168, representing Jefferson Medical 
College; they were tested in 26 states, including 95 who 
were examined in Pennsylvania, where the school is 
located. Twenty-two other schools had more than 100 
of their graduates examined for medical licensure in 
1953 as follows: 


No. of 
States in 
Which 
Examina- 
thot 


Neo of 
State and Municipal Sehools Fxaminees Were Taken 


State University of lowa.. 
University of 1? 
University of Loul«ville 
Louisiana State University 113 
University of Marviand 
UniversitY of Michigan m™ 11 
University of Minneso ta 4 
University of ¢(ineinnati he 
‘thie State University.. hn 4 
University of Tennessee 1? 
Southwestern Merieal Sehoel 7 
University of Texas , iw 3 
Medical College of Virginia lis 


Private Medical 


(College of Medical Ev angelist« 15 
Emory University 1a 4 
Tulane University 
St. Loul« University 1? 
Washington University wey i 
University of Pennsylvania 23 
University of Pittsburgh 


Yale University, with 9 examinees, Albany Medical 
College with 8, the University of Buffalo with 7, and the 
University of Oklahoma with 6 examinees represented 
schools with the fewest number of applicants for medical 
licensure by written examination before state boards. 
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Nine schools in the United States had no failures 
among their graduates in medical licensing examinations 
in 1953. These schools were: 


No ‘ f 
States in 
Which 
Examina- 
No. of ms 
nineess Were Taken 
Mevticeal College of Alabama. 6 
Stantord University 71 5 
University of Colorado.... 13 
(reieghton University 73 15 
University of Buffale....... 7 4 
Woman's Medical College of Pa... 
Baylor University 7 
University of Washington.. 


Thirty-seven of the approved medical schools in the 
United States had less than 5% failures in state licensure 
tests and 10 between 5 and 10% . There were 16 schools 
with 10° or more failures in state examinations. The 
over-all figures and percentages for failures are modified 
by including data on those who were examined by the 
National Board of Medical Examiners in its final exam- 
ination as well as those who took the examinations of 
state boards (table 6). 

There were 121 graduates of 10 approved medical 
schools in Canada tested for medical licensure in 1953 
in 28 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. The figures are given for each licensing board by 
school in table 2 and the numbers examined by each 
board in table 5. Of the 121 candidates, 116 passed and 
5, or 4.1%, failed. 

Graduates of foreign faculties of medicine were exam- 
ined by 36 boards. There were 1,463 examined, of whom 
796 passed and 667, or 45.5% , failed. Graduates of five 
unapproved medical schools were examined by eight 
states. There were 67 examined, of whom 20 passed and 
47, or 70.2, failed. Graduates of schools of ostopathy 
were tested in 11 states. Represented were 216 exam- 
inees, of whom 177 passed and 39, or 13.4°., failed. 
Twelve graduates of two medical schools in the United 
States no longer in operation were examined in four 
states; of these six passed and six failed. Elsewhere (tables 
12, 13, and 14, pages 464 and 465 are given figures 
referring to actual licentiates and additions to the medi- 
cal profession. 

Consolidated Results of Examinations 

In table 6 are presented the combined results of state 
board examinations and part 3 of the examinations of 
the National Board of Medical Examiners. This com- 
pilation reveals the over-all performance of physicians 
from individual schools. In some instances, schools hav- 
ing failures before state licensing boards had few, if any, 
failures in the National Board's final examination. There 
were 5,646 graduates of approved medical schools in 
the United States examined by state boards, of whom 
218, 3.8% failed. In the same calendar year, 1,974 
graduates of these schools appeared for part 3 of the 
examinations of the National Board, of whom 57, or 
2.8, failed. For both groups the total examined was 
7,620, and the percentage of failures was 3.6. 

There were 158 graduates of approved medical schools 
in Canada examined by both state boards and the Na- 
tional Board in 1953; 4.1° failed state board tests, and 
none failed the National Board's examination. 
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Taste 6.—Combined Results of Examinations of State Boards 
and the National Board of Medical Examiners, 1953 


Part 3 
Results Exami- 


nation of 3 
Medical National ime 
Exam Board of 
ining Medical = 
Board Exam- ~ 
Teste iners Total Totals 
School PrP FP P FP wed POOP OF 
Metical College of Alabame 0 oO o 
University of Arkansa s7 2 0 0 ~~ a7 2 2.2 
College of Metical «ts 112 2 2 2 129 4 2.9 
Univ. of Southern California... 78 1 79 73 1 13 
Stanford University ........... 71 0 0 0 71 71 0 00 
University of California....... 71 1 9 0 72 71 1 “4 
University of Colorado........ 2 0 0 0.0 
7 2: & 1 71 3 4. 
Georgetown University 11 1 5 108 6 4.3 
tweorge Washington University 15 3 aS 3 16 6 4.7 
Howard University ........... 17 68 #18 
Bmory University 3 1 14 mi 3 2.9 
Medical College of Georgia.... © 0 “0 ll 
(hieaco Medical School....... 3 73 3 3.9 
Northwestern University ...... 40 7 a” " Ww ™ 7 a4 
Stritch School of Medicine.... @ 2 5 0 he 2 
University of Chicago......... “3 1 18 1 2 
University of Mlinois........... 12 1 231 212 8.2 
3 5 0 Wa wn 18 
State University of lowa...... 15 1 & 6 ia | 1” 1 os 
University of Kaneas.......... 1 2 3 0 115 113 2 17 
University of Louievilie........ 2 6 3 a1 6 
Louisiana State University.... 216 1 0 21 210 1 
Tulane University 6 1 7 44 
Johns Hopkins University..... 7 % 2 23 
University of Maryland....... 117 3 0 m 1z1 24 
Bostoes University 2 74 42 
Harvard Medical School....... 7 1 72 
Tufte College Medical School... 13 6 4 121 | 74 
University of Michigan........ 2 % 1 182 19 
Wayne University .... 4 0 7? ‘4 5.3 
University of Minnesota. 1 7 1 15 
St. Louis University........... 5 6 1 
Washington University ....... 2 7 lla 12 2 18 
Creighton University ......... 73 0 Ww 1 st at 1 1.2 
University of Nebraska........ 4 87 4 44 
Albany Medical College 6 2 as 
State Univ. of N. Y., Brow klyn Is 3 io 2 bia | 16 5 41 
University of Ruffalo 7 5 71 
(olumbia University .......... 1a 1 4s 
New York University......... “1 he 1 5.1 
University of Rochester... 1 52 4 
Duke University . 74 4 1 145 4 
Bowman+tiray School of Med 2 6 
University of Orevon 7 “ 4 
University of Pennevivani 173 14 3 14 
Med. Collewe of South Carolina & 4 G7 1 
University of Tennesse 173 4 lit 17 
Meharry Mecdieal Collewe | " ] 7% 
Vanedertilt University 4 % ? 57 
University of Vermont 4 he 1 47 “a 
University of Virginia A « , ‘2 
Metical College of Virwinia 7 il 
University of Wisconsin bal ~ 1? 
Subtotals: U. S. Sehowls 7.3465 34 
University of Alberta 1 " On 
University of Ottawa 3 3 on 
Un vereity of Western Ontario 4 8 “on 
t niversity of Toronto "4 ae 
Metiill University . » & 53 4 
Subtotals: Canadian schools 5 0 133 32 
Unapproved medical « howls 47 “ “7 47 
Sehools of osteopathy . wi 177 mo 
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The National Board did not examine in 1953 any 
graduates of an approved medical school no longer in 
operation. There were also none examined in the unap- 
proved medical school or osteopathic school categories. 
Twenty-eight graduates of foreign medical faculties were 
admitted to the National Board's examinations, while 
1,463 were examined by state licensing boards. No com- 
parison can be made from the figures in these four groups. 


Taste 7.—Licensure Failures by Graduates of Existing 
Approved Medical Schools in the United States 
Located in the State Where Examined 
and Elsewhere, 1953 


228 253 
States With SE mis 
0.0 9 6 00 
a! 0 0 4 00 
0 0 00 oo 
Dist. of Columbia il 1 9.2 0 4 on + Bed 
Iinois......... 357 47 13 37 
on 0 7 on 
Kentucky..... — 0 0 “0 on 
Maryland.... 0 2 00 4 
Massac husetts . & 1 3 40 2 
Michiean.... 3 00 0 ly 
Minnesota... > 0 1 0 6.0 
M 2 oo 1 63 5.3 
Nebraska 1 2 2 2 
New York. 7 7s 1.9 65.7 
North ¢ ‘arolina ms on 2 oo oo 
(brevom....... . 2 1 a4 a4 
Pennevily ania 318 0 on 23 on oo 
South Carolina 71 0 1 ono oo 
Texas 3 1 | 44 4% 
Utah | 1 “Hn oo 
Virginia Lis 2 1 4 
Subtotals 40 45 72 at 
States Without 
Four Vear 
Me the al 
Arizona oo 
Iwlaware “1 oo 
Florida tis 131 
Vontanea i on 
Nevada | on 
New ‘ f, on 
North Daket 13 le en 
South Dakota 7 leon 
Weet \ vifiia . 
Alaska, Hawa Puerta 
Kiew, (anal Zone, 
Subtotals... oe 135 56 


The totals of all examined before medical licensing 
examinations, as shown in table 4, was 7,525, of whom 

543 passed and 982, or 13.0%, failed. In both state 
board and the National Board tests, there were 9,564 
examined, of whom 8,522 passed and 1,042, or 9.8%, 
failed. 

Failures in Medical Licensure Examinations 

Failures before medical licensing boards by graduates 
of existing approved medical schools in the United States 
are recorded in table 7. In this compilation, the United 
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States is divided into two groups: the 32 states and the 
District of Columbia in which four year medical schools 
having graduates last year are located and the states, ter- 
ritories, and outlying possessions that had no four year 
medical school in complete operation in 1953. The fig- 
ures include the total number examined, the number who 
failed state board examinations and were graduates of 
a medical school located in the state in which they were 
examined, and the number of failures in a given state who 
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after a successful examination they are recorded among 
those who passed. 

The physicians who failed examinations in the state 
in which they obtained their professional training num- 
bered 48. This occurred in 11 states. There were 35 
failures reported by 8 states among physicians who grad- 
uated from approved medical schools located in states 
other than the one in which they were examined. Nine- 
teen states had no failures in either group, while five 


Taste 8—FAILURES BEFORE LICENSING BOARDS BY LICENTIATES, 1953 


Approved Medical Schools 
in the United States 
and Canada 


Foreign Paculties of Schools in the 
Meviicine 


Unapproved Medical 
Schools of Osteopathy in 


United States the United States 


a 
Licensed Licensed After 
Attertme Two or More 


Licensed Licensed After 
3 Atter (ne Two or More 
a Failure Failures 
- 
= 
Colorade 248 1 * ** . 
District oft Columbia 2 ** . . 
71 4 1 1 ee 
ee ee ee ee ee 
lowa PTT TTT Ist * . 
Kane«a« 6066600666 | 1 * ** 
hes se ee ee 
1 1 ee ee ee 
1 ? ee 1 
ste! 2 1 1 1 
Missia<ippi........ ee 1 ee 
Nebraska 1s 1 “* 1 ** 
New Mexico PT TLE 1 
North ‘arolina . 2 ** 
ee 2 se 6 lv 
South Carolina eee lw 2 ** ** ** 
Utah 1 1 
Virginia 3 3 1 
Washington 21 1 ** 
m ee ee ee 
ee ee ee ee ee 
Hawali and Puerto Riee......... 1 1 


. 
Licensed After 
Atter(ine Two or More 


gas 
License i After Licensed 


Aftertmme Two or More 


Licensed 


Fathires Failure Failures Failure Failures 
- 
3 G2 3 G42 94 3 G43 G4z 
9 
** 1 
1 1 e ec 
ee 1 
1 ** ** 3 
ee 1 ee 31 
** ** ** 1 
1 ee 4 
** ** ** 
2 2 ee es 
2 ‘ oe 2 le 
ee ee 2 
ee es sa 
ee ? ‘ 
7 
2 
1 
2 
0 
se 1 
ee 1 
oe 3 
! es 6 


obtained their professional training in schools in other 
States. 

In general, state licensing boards require the applicant 
to receive an over-all average of 75° and at least 60% 
in any one subject. In case of failure in not more than 
two subjects, the applicant is permitted a second exam- 
ination in those subjects within 12 months. A few states 
consider such persons as conditioned in the subjects in 
which they fail. Conditioned candidates are not counted 
as failures in these statistics. When their grades are raised 


states had failures in both groups. In the 16 states and 
the territories and outlying possessions that are included 
in this study, 4 boards reported 135 failures. 

The data pertaining to licensure failures are further 
subdivided in table 8 by the number of candidates who 
were licensed after previously failing a licensing exam- 
ination, The figures are presented for four categories: 
approved medical schools in the United States and 
Canada, foreign faculties of medicine, unapproved medi- 
cal schools, and schools of osteopathy. These groups are 
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classified according to the number licensed after failing 
a state board examination once and after two or more 
failures. The table further indicates whether the single 
and multiple failures have been in the state where licensed 
or elsewhere. The total number of candidates licensed 
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From the approved medical schools, 189 graduates 
had previously failed a state board. Sixty-eight had one 
failure in the state in which they were licensed, while 87 
were licensed after one failure elsewhere. Thirty-four 
received licenses after more than one failure. 


9.—RECIPROCITY AND ENDORSEMENT 


Reciprocates with, or Endorses Certificates Granted by 
- - 
: 
= 
2 The Examining Board of &© & & & 
teorgia..... & & co co oc He He He He + + W 
17 Louisiana (ree. & homeo. beds.) 4 
Michigan ++ e+ + 4 + + eee eee 
New Mexico 797 S ~+ + + + +e +H +e HHH 
81 New Vork se ‘* ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** 31 
Obie 
Rhode Island ~ t+ ee + 4 Kee ee 
Texas + + -~ + > ~ > + + + + + + + + + + 
43 Utah...... + 4 +++ + + + 
jew Nu reciprocal relation... ** & 
This summary should be supplemented by direet communication with the 


Some states have additional requirements for graduates of schools 
outside the United States and Canada 
+, indleates reciprocal or endorsement relationships have been estal- 
liched: .. indicates no reciprocal or endorsement era have been 
established. (See column—"At the diseretion of the board.) 
P, first papers required; ©, in citizenship column indicates full 
required, in other colurmns it iraplies a requiren 
In moet eneee there « emall additional or regis«tra- 


tien fee 

Year of practice after internship required. 

4 Internship accepted in leu of one years practice 

*rofessional practice required 

) applicants must be graduates of a medical echoo! approved by 

the y Medical Association. 

7. dust preceding application, 

® No basle eclence reciprocity—examination must be within the «tate. 

“ eclence ov ‘ifleate required either by reeiprocity of examina- 
tien in addition to basic science subjects of National Board 


after examination or by endorsement of credentials is 
shown and also the total number of failures in all groups. 

Of the 14,434 licenses issued in 1953, 591 were granted 
to applicants who had previously been unsuccessful be- 
fore a licensing board. All physicians licensed in 1953 in 
six states had no failures in a state board examination. 


Canedian eitivens are required to file first papers, 

Net applieatle to eitizvems of Canada 

examination required when application i« based on a leense 
issued by some other «tate dated ten or more years prior to fling appll- 
Cation 

18. No reciprocity 

(oral examination required 

of National Koard of Medieal Examiners 

Aetual practice for a period of three years Immediately preceeding 
application 
Practical, clinieal examination required 

t= In lien of ite own examination, certifieate of National Board may 
be accepted in whole or in part 

Rewular and Homeopathic boards 

Licent (alltornia, Colorade, Indiana, lowa, Kan-«as, 
ane Rhesle Island 


m reciproeal at dixeretion of 


In the group of foreign faculties, 365 failed state board 
tests before obtaining a license. Of these, 180 had one 
previous failure and 185 had more than one previous 
failure. Also 13 graduates of unapproved medical schools 
and 24 graduates of schools of osteopathy were regis- 
tered after previous failure. 
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Five physicians had more than 14 failures before secur- 
ing licensure. Three of these physicians were graduates 
of foreign medical schools and two were graduates of 
unapproved medical schools. One physician had 15, an- 
other 16, and two had 17 failures, while one physician 


POLICIES OF MEDICAL LICENSING BOARDS 
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Registration by Reciprocity and Endorsement 

The reciprocity and endorsement policies in medical 

licensure in the United States, Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, 

and Puerto Rico are summarized in table 9. Florida is 

the only state that requires all applicants for licensure to 


Reciprocates with, or Endorses Certifieates Granted by Requirements 
= = = 
** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** +> 
3 ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** 
+ ** + + ** +> + + + ** a ** ** ** + ** ** 0 lat P mee 
25 ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** + ee 
** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** + 2 let P 
** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ** ee ee st ‘ 
+ + + + +5 ee 0 33 » 4 
Be + + + co co co + + + + + . + lwo 


ot the 


“1. Not required If country in which applicant is licensed will admit 
to practice citizens of the United States licensed to practice in some 
state or on proof of requirements similar to those required by Call- 
fornia tor eraduates of foreign medical schools. 
it. 
from which 
practice ts 


“3. Oral examination required if applicant's state requires 
%4. If the applicant passes the examination in the state 
he transfers after the completion of his internship, no 
required. 
Internship necepted at the discretion of the board as 
lent of two years’ practice. 
. Fee, $25 


the equiva- 


Fee tor license on basis of National Board certificate, 
“~. A two year internship or a year of residency is accepted. 
». Diplomates of National Board not required to have been in prac- 
“toe three years. 
Si. Same as required of candidates of —_ » applying for licensure. 
®. Not required for licensure by reciproe 


was licensed after 28 failures. This person has repeatedly 
been unsuccessful in examinations in four states since 
1940. A few of the states have no restrictions on the 
number of examinations that may be taken prior to licen- 
sure, but most states have a set limit of three examina- 
thons. 


beasd oft the state in which the physician is interested. 


23. Reeiprocity applicant« only 

4. Supplemental examination required in certain cases when accepting 
the examination of a state with whom reciprocal relations have not 
been estallished 

*%. May be licensed after a special (written) supplemental examination. 

Fee same as applicant's state charces but not less than $75 

37. For matriculants after Oct. 15, a7 

Reciprocity extended at discretion of board to candidates whose 
qualifications would entitle them to admission to examination and whe 
took examination equivalent to that required by thi« board. 

#. Permanent Heense withheld until completion of citizenship. 

41. At the discretion of the board 

42. Graduates of toreign medical schools are 
sure by reciprocit 

eciprocity extended at diseretion of board to states having com- 

—_ le licensing requirements and which accept Colorado applicants on 
substantially equal reciprocal basis 


not accepted for licen- 


pass a written examination. Hawaii does not have recip- 
rocal relations with any state, but will endorse physicians 
certified by the National Board of Medical Examiners. 
Eighteen state boards, the District of Columbia, and 
Alaska require applicants for licensure to obtain a cer- 
tificate from the board of examiners in the basic sciences 
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of the state. In the section of this report pertaining to 
basic science boards is included a table outlining the 
reciprocity, endorsement, exemption, or waiver policies 
of these boards. 

Twenty-eight states, Alaska, and Puerto Rico have 
reciprocal agreements with specific states. In 21 states 
reciprocity is extended at the discretion of the licensing 
board. Sixteen states, which have reciprocal agreements, 
also have similar discretionary powers to endorse appli- 
cants from nonreciprocating states who present creden- 
tials that correspond with those required by their respec- 
tive states in the year issued. Also in this table is a column 
indicating the recognition accorded the certificate of the 
National Board of Medical Examiners. 

Additional requirements, including professional prac- 

tice, citizenship, oral examination and internship, and 
the fee for a license by reciprocity or endorsement, are 
also recorded. In some states, physicians of Canadian 
birth are exempt from the citizenship requirement. This 
is indicated by footnote. Few states will accept graduates 
of foreign faculties of medicine on a reciprocal basis. 
Other requirements or exemptions are indicated by foot- 
notes. 
This chart will be made available in reprint form. It is 
helpful to physicians who are considering a change in 
location. The facts recorded in this table are intended to 
present merely statements of licensure policies. The in- 
formation here given should be supplemented by direct 
communication with the licensing boards. A list of the 
executive officers in charge of medical licensure appears 
elsewhere in this study. 

The procedure in issuing licenses by reciprocity or en- 
dorsement varies. Some states entertain applications for 
licensure at any time, while others hold monthly, quar- 
terly, or semiannual meetings. The policy in effect in each 
state is contained in table 25 (page 470). In addition, 
THe JOURNAL publishes biweekly the exact dates when 
reciprocity or endorsement applications are considered. 

The credentials presented by physicians granted li- 
censes to practice medicine without written examination 
are given in table 10. There were 7,869 so registered on 
the basis of licenses from other states, the District of 
Columbia, the territories or outlying possessions of the 
United States, Canada, and foreign countries, the cer- 
tificate of the National Board of Medical Examiners, by 
special exemption, and by acceptance of service with an 
agency of the government of the United States. California 
issued the greatest number of licenses by this method. In 
this state 1,437 were registered. New York licensed 
1,010 by this method. Figures for other states were 
fewer than 400. Nine states licensed more than 200. 

The largest number of candidates who presented the 
same type of credentials were the 3,136 diplomates cer- 
tified by the National Board of Medical Examiners. On 
the basis of the certificate of the National Board, 810 
were licensed in New York, 397 in California, 287 in 
Massachusetts, and 209 in Pennsylvania. Other states 
registered fewer than 200. None were licensed on this 
basis in Florida, Louisiana, or Texas. 

There were 419 licenses issued in I}linois, 296 in 
Pennsylvania, 277 in Missouri, 261 in New York, and 
249 in Ohio presented to other states for reciprocal regis- 
tration. Licenses from every state were used as the basis 
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for registration by this method, ranging from 2 licenses 
from Nevada to 419 from Illinois. 

Seven states registered 71 physicians by endorsement 
of credentials from one of the government services. 
Twenty-four physicians were licensed in seven states on 
the basis of a license issued in Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico; 13 physicians in 5 states on the 
basis of Canadian or foreign credentials and 27 in 8 
States were licensed by special exemption. 

Table 11 records the number of individual schools 
represented by the 7,869 reciprocity licentiates. Every 
approved medical school in the United States and 8 of 
the 10 approved medical schools of Canada had gradu- 
ates licensed without written examination in 1953. The 
7,869 physicians registered without written examination 
in the United States in 1953 included 7,473 graduates of 
approved medical schools in the United States. There 
were 272 graduates of Harvard Medical School licensed 
by reciprocity. More than 100 graduates from each of 33 
schools secured such licenses. This table reflects the 
movement of physicians to states other than the one in 
which they obtained their professional training or in 
which they first established their practice. 

One hundred twenty-one foreign-trained physicians 
obtained licenses by reciprocity or endorsement in 17 
states and the territories and outlying possessions, and 47 
graduates of approved medical schools no longer in op- 
eration were registered by 29 boards. Twenty-four gradu- 
ates of unapproved medical schools secured licenses in 
8 states, and 85 graduates of schools of osteopathy were 
registered to practice medicine, surgery, or both, in 11 
States. There were 277 represented in these four groups. 
There were 119 graduates of Canadian medical schools 
registered in 34 states. 


Licentiates Representing Additions to the Medical Profession 
Figures for the number of physicians who secured 
their first license to practice medicine and surgery in 1953 
and who therefore represent additions to the medical pro- 
fession in the United States and its territories and out- 
lying possessions are presented in tables 12 and 13. In- 
cluded in these compilations are figures pertaining to 
candidates examined and licensed in 1953, candidates 
who were examined in previous years but to whom li- 
censes were not issued until 1953 pending completion 
of a required internship, citizenship, or other technical- 
ities, and physicians not previously licensed in any state 
who were certified during the year on the basis of the ex- 
aminations of the National Board of Medical Examin- 
ers. The figures also include physicians licensed on the 
basis of governmental credentials and Canadian and for- 
eign licenses. The majority represent recent graduates, 
These official figures indicate that 7,276 persons were 
added to the physician population in 1953 in the United 
States, the Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
By reference to table 1 it can be noted that 14,434 li- 
censes were issued during the year, indicating that 7,158 
had previously been licensed. In 1953 there were about 
3,421 deaths of physicians reported to the office of the 
American Medical Association. When this figure is de- 
ducted from the number licensed in 1953 for the first 
time it will be seen that the net increase in the physician 
population in the United States and its territories and 
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possessions was 3,855. The figure represents an increase 
of 799 in comparison with the net increase in 1952." 

In analyzing table 12, it can be noted that New York 
had the greatest number of first licentiates, 959. Four 
states added more than 400 to their physician population, 
namely, California 547, Illinois 531, Ohio 471, and 
Pennsylvania 456. Increases as compared with 1952 ' oc- 
curred in 27 states. 

The 7,276 licentiates representing additions to the 
medical profession in the last calendar year included 
5,388 who secured their licenses by examination and 
1,888 by endorsement of credentials. The latter were 
mainly physicians certified by the National Board of 
Medical Examiners. 

Increases in the physician population arranged in nine 
geographic divisions in the United States are shown in 
table 13. The East North Central, Middle Atlantic, and 
South Atlantic groups had the greatest number of first 
licentiates, 1,655, 1,529, and 1,085 respectively. More 
than S00 were added in three other groups: West North 
Central, 796; Pacific 693; and West South Central, 534. 
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The New England states added 411, the East South Cen- 
tral states 352, the Mountain states 163, and the terri- 
tories and outlying possessions 58. 

In the past 19 years (1935-1953) 119,510 physicians 
have been added to the medical profession, as deter- 
mined by the number who received licenses for the first 
time. Figures for each year during this period are pre- 
sented in table 14. Of the 119,510 additions, 101,082 
were licensed after a successful written examination and 
18,428 by reciprocity or endorsement of credentials. The 
total number of licenses issued in the same period was 
207,744. 

Estimated figures indicate that on Dec. 31, 1953, the 
total number of physicians in continental United States 
was 218,522, of whom 156,333 were estimated as in 
private practice. The figure includes 6,677 licensed phy- 
sicians engaged in full-time research and teaching and 
physicians employed by insurance companies, industries, 
and health departments. It also includes 29,161 interns 
and residents in hospitals and those engaged in hospital 
administration, 9,311 physicians retired or not in prac- 
tice, and 17,040 physicians in the government services. 
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Registration of Physicians, 1904-1953 

A recapitulation of totals for 1953 and for all years 
since 1904 is included in table 15. This tabulation in- 
cludes for each year the number of physicians examined 
and registered by written examination, the annual per- 
centage of failures, the number registered annually by 
reciprocity or endorsement of credentials, and the total 
registered. The total number of physicians registered 
from 1904 to 1933 remained somewhat constant except 
in 1918, when 4,231 were licensed, the lowest registra- 
tion in 50 years. This decrease was due to a sudden with- 
drawal of physicians from civilian life in World War I. 
After 1933 there was an upward trend for a time, fol- 
lowed by a decline in the years 1940 to 1943 inclusive. 
There was a noticeable increase in 1943 as the result 
of the accelerated medical curriculum and the efforts 
made to maintain civilian care during World War II at 
as high a level as possible while still providing for the 
needs of the military. In 1943 more physicians were regis- 
tered than in any previous year. 

The number registered in 1946 was 6,696 more than 
in 1943 and was greater than in any previous year. 
Separation from service of a large number of medical 


officers and their subsequent licensure by endorsement 
of credentials indicating their return to private practice 
in states other than those in which they were licensed 
accounts in large part for this increase. This increase in 
part was also occasioned by the licensure of recent grad- 
uates who had entered military service on completion 
of the internship and before securing state licensure. 

In the years since 1946 the numbers registered have 
annually decreased until 1953, when an increase of 1,167 
over the previous year was noted. While a decrease can 
be noted in the numbers registered in the years succeed- 
ing 1946 until the current report, they far exceed the 
prewar totals. The noticeable increase in the graduating 
classes of the medical schools of the United States ac- 
counts in considerable measure for the increase in 1953, 

In 1904, the first year shown, the percentage of failures 
was 19.3. This was an era of proprietary medical schools. 
Beginning in 1913 the percentage of failures gradually 
dropped each year until 1930, when 5.7 failed. Begin- 
ning in 1936 the percentage of failures began to rise, 
reaching another peak, of 20.7% in 1940. This was the 
result of the increase in the number of foreign-trained 
physicians seeking licensure in the United States, many of 
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whom are not successful after repeated attempts at li- 
censure examinations. Since 1942 the percentage of fail- 
ures has been somewhat reduced. although it still reflects 
the unsuccessful attempts of foreign-trained physicians, 
graduates of unapproved medical schools, and schools 
of osteopathy to secure licensure. 

This table again refers to examinations given annually 
rather than to persons examined. 

Candidates Examined for Medical Licensure, 1949-1953 

In table 16 are tabulated the number of candidates 
for medical licensure in the United States and its ter- 
ritories and outlying possessions for the five year period 


Taste 12.—Licentiates Repesenting Additions to 
the Medical Profession, 1953 
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1949-1953. For each year there is recorded the number 
who passed and failed licensing examinations. Totals for 
the five years and the percentage of failures for five years 
are also given. 

In this five year period 33,192 examinations were 
given; 29,188 were successful tests and 4,004, or 12%, 
resulted in failures. New York leads in the number of 
examinations given. In this state, 3,444 were examined, 
of whom 1,765, or 51.2, failed. More than 2,000 
cxaminations were also given in California, Florida, and 
Illinois and more than 1,000 in Louisiana, Michigan, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 

The greatest percentage of failures, 66.9% occurred 
in Massachusetts. The majority of those who failed in 
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this state represent graduates of unapproved medical 
schools and schools of osteopathy. The number of fail- 
ures in this state is decreasing since the unapproved 


Taste 13.—Licentiates Representing Additions to the Medical 
Profession Grouped in Geoeraphic Divisions, 1953 
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schools whose graduates the licensing board was re- 
quired by law to examine are no longer in operation. 
The State Approving Authority has furthermore ruled 
that students matriculating after Jan. 1, 1941. in insti- 
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tutions not meeting the standards of this authority will 
not be eligible for licensure. 

New York has a percentage of failures in the five year 
period of 51.2%. This state examines a considerable 
number of graduates of foreign medical schools, many 
of whom do not pass the first examination. Regulations 
permitting certain graduates of unapproved and osteo- 
pathic schools to the licensure examination in New York 
also contributed to its high percentage of failures. 

In summary, 5 states had more than 20° failures in 
five yeurs, 6 states had more than 10°, 9 states more 
than 5%, and 23 states less than 5“. Seven states, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Montana, Tennessee, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming, had no failures in five years. 

The annual percentage of failures for all boards has 
varied from 11.3% to 13%. The highest percentage was 
in 1953. 


Taste 14.—Licentiates Representing Additions to 
the Medical Profession, 1935-1953 
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The foregoing figures represent examinations given 
and not persons examined. A candidate who fails more 
than once in a state in a given year is counted as one 
failure, but, should he again fail in a succeeding year, 
this fact is computed among the failures for that year. 
In compiling the tabulations in this study, a successful 
candidate securing a license in more than one state in 
a given year is counted in both states and also counted 
if he passed at examinations in later years. The totals 
in this table give only a fair approximation of the num- 
bers of physicians added to the profession after written 
examination during the last five years. Table 12 gives 
the exact compilations of the number of physicians who 
constitute new additions to the medical profession. 


Graduates of Approved Schools and Others Registered, 
1922-1953 

In table 17, the number of physicians registered are 
grouped in two categories, namely, graduates of ap- 
proved medical schools and others. In the computation 
of these figures, schools rated as Class A and B by the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association since 1907 are classified 
as approved. In the column headed “Others” are in- 
cluded persons who graduated prior to 1907, when the 
first classification of medical schools was made by the 
Council, graduates of foreign faculties of medicine, Class 
C graduates, osteopaths given recognition by medical 
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licensing boards, and graduates of schools not approved 
by the Council. In 1928 the classification of medical 
schools in categories of A, B, and C by the Council was 
discontinued, and a list of approved medical schools has 
since been maintained. Medical schools not meeting the 
standards of the Council since 1928 have been consid- 
ered as unapproved institutions. 

In 1953 there were 14,412 candidates registered, of 
whom 13,189 (91.5°) represented graduates of ap- 
proved schools and 1,223 (8.5° ) were in the second 
group. In the 32 years recorded in this table, 300,612 
were registered, including 271,112 approved graduates, 
90.2%, and 29,500 others, 9.8%. 
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Graduates of institutions that were classified by the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association as unapproved were reg- 
istered in 26 states, the District of Columbia, and the 
territories and outlying possessions in the past five years. 
Figures are reported separately in table 18 for those 
licensed after written examination and those licensed by 
reciprocity or endorsement of credentials. The table also 
includes a column combining the figures for these two 
groups. In the main they represent five schools more re- 
cently in operation, all but one of which are now closed. 
The latter institution has obtained the status of an ap- 
proved school. At present there is no medical school in 
complete operation that is not approved by the Council. 
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There were 413 graduates of unapproved medical 
schools registered in the five year period (1949-1953), 
288 by examination and 125 by endorsement of creden- 
tials. In 1953 there were 44 licensed in 15 states and the 
territories, 20 by examination and 24 by reciprocity. 

Illinois, which accepted for licensure the graduates of 
one school not approved by the Council until late in 1948, 
Florida, New York, and Texas which have made certain 
concessions, and Massachusetts licensed the largest num- 
ber of graduates of unapproved medical schools. In the 
latter state, the institutions referred to in the table were 
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not granted approval by the State Approving Authority. 
Matriculants after Jan. 1, 1941, are not eligible for licen- 
sure. The number being licensed in all of these states has 
been decreasing. 


Graduates of Schools of Osteopathy Registered by Medical 
Examining Boards, 1949-1953 

The number of graduates of schools of osteopathy 
granted the privilege of practicing medicine or surgery or 
both by 18 medical examining boards for five years 
(1949-1953) is given in table 19. There have been 944 
such persons registered, 681 by examination and 233 
without written examination. In 1953 there were 262 so 
registered, 177 by examination and 85 by reciprocity. 
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The situation that obtains in these states providing for 
the licensure of osteopaths or others than graduates of 
approved medical schools by the medical examining 
board is as follows. In 1952 Alabama registered a grad- 
uate of a school of chiropractic. In Colorado an osteopath 
receives a license to practice medicine. In Connecticut 
any registered osteopath may obtain the right to practice 
medicine or surgery or both according to the type of ex- 
amination taken. Osteopaths in Delaware may be licensed 
as osteopathic physicians. The District of Columbia grants 
osteopaths the privilege of practicing surgery. Under an 
amendment to the medical practice act in 1945, osteo- 
paths in Indiana are permitted to practice medicine and 
surgery. Persons who were licensed in osteopathy before 
1945 are authorized to practice osteopathy, surgery, and 
obstetrics. 
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In Massachusetts the medical practice act by definition 
includes osteopathy in the practice of medicine and does 
not differentiate the type of license issued to an osteo- 
pathic physician. A law passed in Nebraska in 1943 pro- 
vided that osteopaths might make application for a license 
to practice medicine and surgery by examination if appli- 
cation was made prior to 1948. 

In New Hampshire osteopaths are granted the right to 
practice medicine and surgery. New Jersey provides that 
osteopaths licensed prior to Nov. 1, 1941, who have 
served for a period of two years as an intern or resident 
surgeon in an approved osteopathic or medical hospital, 
or have completed a postgraduate course of two years in 
a college of osteopathy or medicine approved by the 
board, or have had at least three years of practice in a 
hospital approved by the board, can be admitted to an 
examination in pharmacology, therapeutics, and a 
If successful, they can obtain a license to practice medi- 
cine and surgery. 

In New York a law approved April 10, 1946, provides 
that any osteopathic licentiate who had obtained the addi- 
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tional right to use instruments for minor surgical proce- 
dures and to use anesthetics, antiseptics, narcotics, and 
biological products, or any applicant who had met or 
would meet all the preliminary and professional require- 
ments as of Sept. 1, 1936, and had satisfactorily passed 
or would pass the regular licensing examination would be 
granted the right to practice medicine without limitation. 

Osteopaths in Ohio who obtained their license under 
an act passed in 1943 are given the right to practice osteo- 
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an examination in these subjects. Osteopaths not licensed 
in the state may apply to take the same examination as 
physicians; if successful, they will be granted licenses to 
practice medicine and surgery. In Wyoming the statutes 
contain no specific provision for the licensing of osteo- 
paths. The medical practice act provides that the certifi- 
cate issued to all applicants shall be deemed a license to 
practice medicine in all branches in which the applicant 
has taken an examination. 


Examination Reciprocity and Endorsement Com- 

1919 low 1951 1942 1%3 Totals 1951 1932 1933 Totals Totals 
oe ee 1 ee 2 3 
1 ee ee 1 
2 ee 2 5 13 15 
ee ue oe oe 1 1 1 
District of Columbia.............. es ee ee 1 ee 1 1 
25 16 7 on on ee 
1 1 1 1 4 3 1 1 1 6 lo 
ee es se en os 1 1 1 
41 5 2 48 ee oe 
k ntucky 2 2 * 2 
ee ee os 2 1 1 1 5 5 
ee on 1 1 1 3 3 
1 1 ee 2 os es 2 
ee on ee 3 1 2 6 6 
ee ee ee 2 2 2 
ee ee 3 3 os 3 
gf ot 7 4 1 3 Ww 1 se 1 110 
on 3 ee ee 3 ee es es 
1 1 2 1 1 8 
1 1 2 ‘4 i 1 2 
ee oe ee 1 1 2 2 
" 00 666 ** . 2 4 ls 74 74 
1 ee ee ee 1 we ee 1 
ee on ee 1 2 3 3 
Territories and possessions........ 3 2 1 1 7 es - 1 - 1 8 
Ist 45 23 2 7 13 i a 125 413 
Taste 19—GRADUATES OF SCHOOLS OF OSTEOPATHY REGISTERED BY MEDICAL BOARDS, 1949-1953 

Examination Reciprocity and Endorsement Com- 

1 on 1 os ee ain 1 
ae es 1 es 1 2 1 ee 1 2 ‘4 8 w 
District of Columbia. ............. 1 ee ee 1 1 1 1 3 4 
cc 3 3 es 7 18 1 os " 47 
ee 2 as ee 2 3 3 6 6 1 lv 21 
1 34 47 173 2 a 4 lM“ Is? 
ee ee ee es ee 1 1 7 7 
1 4 ll 7 1 oe 2 ee 3 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 1 1 2 ? 
146 7 177 | 2 2 47 ou 


pathic medicine and surgery. In Oregon osteopaths are 
granted the right to practice in the subjects covered by the 
examination. In South Dakota, osteopaths may be issued 
a license to practice osteopathic medicine, surgery, and 
obstetrics, which is an unrestricted license. Texas issues 
only one license, which is unrestricted in scope. In Vir- 
ginia osteopaths may obtain the right to use drugs and to 
perform surgery with instruments. The Wisconsin law, as 
amended in 1950, provides that an osteopath licensed in 
Wisconsin may obtain a license to practice medicine and 
surgery by completing a refresher course in materia med- 
ica and pharmacology consisting of not less than 64 hours 
of lecture and 60 hours of laboratory work and by passing 


Preprofessional Requirements of Licensing Boards 

Since 1918 the minimum requirement of the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges has been two years of college training. 
In 1938 both these agencies recommended that at least 
three years of college work be required of all candidates 
for admission. In December, 1953, the Council's require- 
ments were increased to three years of college training, 
to become effective for students entering medical school 
after Jan. 1, 1953. The present requirements of the Coun- 
cil as stated in the “Essentials of an Acceptable Medical 
School” are as follows: 
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|. Collegiate training in preparation for the study of medicine 
should provide the opportunity for a good general education, 
including the attainment of competence in English. It should 
include theoretical and laboratory courses in physics, biology. 
and inorganic and organic chemistry. At the present time the 
minimum requirements for admission to approved medical 
schools is three years of college training for the average student. 
For most students, four years is recommended in order to pro- 
vide an opportunity to gain a broad educational experience. 
Rarely, a school will be justified in admitting a superior student 
under exceptional conditions after two years of college work. 

2. Since it cannot in general be assumed that all who have 
satisfied these requirements merely in terms of hourly credits 
are fitted for the study of medicine, it is desirable that qualitative 
standards with reference to academic performance, character, 
motivation, and health also be imposed. 

3%. As a rule candidates should have received their pre- 
liminary education in institutions approved by accrediting 
agencies acceptable to the Council. Exception to this rule may 
be made in the case of applicants who have demonstrated 
superior ability. For the convenience of admitting officers the 
Council has compiled a list of colleges of arts and sciences 
approved by regional educational associations. 

4. Candidates who have completed three years of collegiate 
instruction and present evidence of having accomplished work 
of distinction in one or more fields of learning, but who lack 
credit in any or all of the required subjects, may be admitted 
ON passing examinations in these subjects. 


Taste 20.—Requirements of Premedical Training 
hy Medical Licensing Boards 


Two Years or More of ollege 


Alabama Marvilanmd?t Penn«viv ania 


Arivona Massachusett« Rhode Island 
Arkaneas Michicrant South Carolinat 
California Minnesota South Dakota 
Colorado” Mississippi Tennessee? 
Connecticut Missouri Texas 
Delaware Montana Utah 

District of Columtia Nebraska Vermont 
Floridat Nevacdat Virginia 
New Hatopehire Washinton 
Itflaho New Jersey Weet Virginia 
New Mexico Wisconsin? 
Indiana New York Wyoming 
lowat North Carolinat Alaska 
han-as North Dakota Canal Zone 
hentuckys Guam 
Louisiana Hawaii 

Maine (reson Puerto 


* Not specified by law 
Three vear college requirement. 


All state licensing boards (table 20), with the excep- 
tion of Colorado, require that an applicant for licensure 
must present evidence of having completed two years or 
more of college. The Colorado Board, however, reports 
that the premedical requirement is not specified by law. 
Nine states and Puerto Rico specify a three year college 
requirement. 


Professional Educational Requirements of Licensing Boards 
The medical practice acts or board regulations of sev- 
cral state medical licensing boards specily the length of 
the medical school course. In other states the law or ruling 
reads that the professional educational requirement ac- 
cepted for approval by the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals of the American Medical Association or 
for membership in the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, or both, is the regulation for licensure. Table 21 
outlines the requirement of each state in this respect. This 
table does not record the internship, which is a require- 
ment for licensure by 33 boards. 


2. Certain sate boards of medical licensure, however, require comple- 
tion of regular college courses in all required subjects 
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Approval of Medical Schools 

Seven states maintain their own list of approved medi- 
cal schools in the United States. Two of these states accept 
the list of medical schools approved by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medi- 
cal Association and/or the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. Twenty-nine boards require applicants 
for licensure from medical schools in the United States 
or Canada to be graduates of medical schools approved 
by the Council. Two boards require membership in 
the Association of American Medical Colleges. Sixteen 
boards specify that schools must be approved by the 
Council and in membership in the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges. In the majority of instances this 
requirement is specified in the medical practice act or is 
a formal regulation of the board. In only four instances is 
it an informal policy. In actuality, all appreved medical 
schools presently are both approved by the Council and 
in membership in the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. 

Required laternships 

Five medical schools in the United States and five 
schools in Canada require that their students complete 
an internship. These schools are listed in table 22. For 
many years, however, more than 99° of all graduates 
have voluntarily served an internship, and a majority 
have had additional hospital training before entering 
practice. 

One year of internship, as a prerequisite to licensure, 
is required by the licensing boards by 26 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. The internship requirement was added 
to the requirement for licensure in Kansas last year. 
Twelve boards specify that the internship must be a rotat- 
ing service. New Jersey specifies that a two year residency 
in a specialty or one year of postgraduate work will meet 
the requirement of a rotating internship service. Michi- 
gan, which in previous years reported that it would accept 
a 24 month mixed or straight internship in lieu of a rotat- 
ing service, did not so indicate in this year’s report. Alaska 
will accept active practice for four years in licu of the 
internship requirement. Those licensing boards that re- 
quire an internship for licensure are listed in table 23. 


Licensure Requirements for Interns and Residents in Hospitals 

In the majority of states, physicians serving internships 
are not required to be licensed in the state in which the 
hospital where they are interning is located. Georgia, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, and Puerto Rico have this require- 
ment. New Jersey permits a service of two years, Nevada 
issues a temporary certificate for one year, and Minnesota 
reports that licensure is not required if the internship is 
being served for the M.D. degree of the University of 
Minnesota. Nine boards require an intern to register with 
the board, namely, Colorado, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Florida, Indiana, Massachusetts, Texas, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 

Twenty-one states and Puerto Rico require that physi- 
cians serving as residents in hospitals must be licensed in 
the state. In Connecticut and Maryland it is not a require- 
ment of the licensing board but is customarily required by 
hospitals in those states, while Ohio reports that licensure 
is required if the resident assumes full responsibility and 
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receives pay for his services. Fourteen boards, while not 
requiring licensure, specify that licensure is recom- 
mended; they may grant temporary certificates during the 
period of residency or for a stipulated time, require resi- 
dents to register with the board, or will permit service for 
a definite period without licensure. The regulations of 
each of the licensing boards that exact some requirement 
of those engaged in intern or residency training are given 
in table 24. 


Taste 21.—Professional Educational Requirements by 
Medical Licensine Boards 


Total Time Spent in 
Medical School 
(Recistration to 
(iraduation) 


Leneth of Medical Schoo! 
Academie Year 


= == 
z { = = 
’ 
Arizona...... se ee ee ee 4 ee 
California.... ee es ee ee 4 
Connectient... es ee b 4 ee 
Dixtriet wie ohumlsia eee ** ** 
68 “ oe ee ee ee 
ee ‘ ee ee ee 
ee ee ee ee ae 
Loulsiana...... se x 4 x 
. es oe 4 
Mi<<«niri ee 4 ee 
New Ha ee ee 4 ee 
New Jersey ee 4 
ee ee ee 4 
es ee ee i es 
Ritwete Islamd......... se ee ee ee x ee 4 
Texa- 4 ee 
oe ee x 4 x 
W 68 ee ee 4 x 
62 ee ee ee 4 
. se ee ee x x 


* Association of American Metical Colleres and Connell on Medical 
Edueation and Hospitals of the American Medical Association. 
ow hours. 
& lmplies requirements are those of the acerediting agencies. 


Schedule of Written Examination Dates and Reciprocity 
Meetings 


The schedule of state licensing boards for written ex- 
aminations for medical licensure and meetings or oral 
examinations for the issuance of licenses by reciprocity 
and /or endorsement of credentials is given in table 25. 
To meet the demands for licensure in recent years as a 
result of the increase in the number of candidates secking 
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licensure, examination dates and reciprocity meetings 
have been scheduled at more frequent intervals. In those 
states requiring a basic science certificate for licensure, 
these dates are arranged to coincide closely with the ex- 
amination and meeting dates of the boards of examiners 
in the basic sciences. In some states temporary permits 
are granted enabling physicians to begin the practice of 
medicine immediately. 


Taste 22.—Medical Schools Requiring an Internship 


United States 
Collewe of Medical Evaneeli«t« 
University of Southern California School of Medicine 
Stantord University School of Medicine 
Chiearo Medical School 
Duke University School of Mecicine* 


Canada 
University of Manitoba Faculty of Medicine 
Dalhousie University Faeulty of Medicine 
University of Ottawa Faculty of Medicine 
aval University Faeulty of Medicine 
University of Montreal Faculty of Medicine 


* Dewree not withheld until intern<hip completed. 


Temporary Permits and Limited Licenses 

The licensing boards of 27 states, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico provide for the issuance of temporary permits or 
limited licenses or both. These states, the length of va- 
lidity of the permit, and the number of permits granted 
during the last calendar year are shown in table 26. Three 
states and Alaska were added to this group in 1953: lowa 
and New York, which issue temporary certificates for 
residency training, Wisconsin, which will grant a tem- 
porary educational permit to graduates of unapproved 
foreign medical schools, and Alaska, which gives short- 
term licenses for the cannery season. There were 1,252 
permits issued by 19 boards and 1,012 limited licenses 
by 7 boards. Four boards did not report any certificates 
issued. 


Taste 23.—Medical Licensing Boards Requiring a 
One Year Internship* 


Alabama Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersevtt 
Colorado North Dakotat 
Delaware? Oklahomat 
Distriet of Columbia Oreron 

Idaho Pennsvivaniat 


Vermont 
Washington? 
Vircinia 
Wi-consin 
Wyoming? 


(anal Zone 


Rhode Island? (iuam 

owat South Carolina Hawali 
Kansas South Dakota Puerto Rieot 
Michivant Utah 


* Some states require the internship for graduates of medical faculties 
abroad and from reeiprocity or emlorsement applicants, 
{internship must be a rotating service 
Two year residency in a specialty or one year of postgraduate work 
accepted. 
§ Active practice for four years accepted in lieu of internship. 


Medical License Fees 

The fee charged by the medical licensing boards for 
registration by examination and also by reciprocity or 
endorsement of credentials is given in table 27. The ex- 
amination fee is somewhat uniform throughout the coun- 
try, the majority of the boards charging a fee of $25. The 
fee for a license by reciprocity or endorsement of creden- 
tials varies from $20 to $200. Four states, Connecticut, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, and New Jersey, reported an in- 
crease in the fee charged for the written examination, and 
four states, Connecticut, Minnesota, Texas, and Virginia, 
an increase in the fee charged for a license without written 
examination. Three states have a lower fee for those being 
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certified on the basis of the certificate of the National 
Board of Medical Examiners than candidates licensed by 
endorsement of state licenses: Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and Nebraska. 


Licensure on Government Credentials 
In most of the states no provision is made in the medi- 
cal practice act for the acceptance of government creden- 
tials as a basis for licensure without examination. Nine 
state licensing boards have indicated that in their discre- 
tion they may accept such credentials under varying regu- 
lations, but mainly the recognition is accorded to officers 


Taste 24.—States Exacting Licensure, Registration, or Other 
Requirements of Interns and Residents in Hospitals 


Requirements for Interns 
Licensure Required 


Georgia New Jersey Wyoming 
Minnesota * New Mexico Puerto Rico 
Nevada t 
Required to Recister with Licensing Board 
~ Florida $ Texas 


Virginia 
West Virginia 


Delaw Indiana ** 
Dist a olumbis q Massachusetts 


* Not required if internship is being served for M.D. degree of Univer- 
ony of Minnesota 
* Temporary certificate for 1 year. 
t May serve for 2 years without licensure 
‘ Registration with licensing board required annually not to exceed 
4 years 
Must register with Medical Council of Delaware. 
© Hospital must notify lieensing boars 
S Must register with State Board of Health and may serve for 3 years 
Heensure 
* Must be eligible for licensure 
++ Graduates of unapproved medical schools may serve 3 years if per- 
miseion is secured from licensing boar: 
tt Graduates of foreign medical schools required to obtain permission 
from licensing board. 


Requirements for Residents in Hospitals 
Licen«ire Required 


Arkaneas Marviand * South Carolina 
California Michican South Dakota 
Connecticut * Minnesota Texas 

Georgia Missiesippi Washington 
Idaho New Mexico Wisconsin 
Indiana Wroming 

lowa Pennsylvania Puerto Rico 
Louisiana 


Other Requirements 


c Maine ** North Carolina 
Delaware Mas<achusetts Oklahoma 

Dist of Columbia Nevada ** Virginia %4 

Florida ¢ New Jersey tt West Virginia $3 


illinois 4 
* May be required by hoepitals 
they assume full responsibility and pay for services. 
Registration with licensing board requir 
Registration with Medical Council ‘Delaware required. 
Hospitals must notify leensing boa 
© Must register with State Board of “Health and may serve for 3 
years without licensure 
Temporary certificate leeved for postgraduate or resident training 
for nonecitizens or persons who do not expect to practice in Ilinois. 
Temporary certificate for 1 year 
++ May serve for 2 years without leensure 
t! Temporary certificate for 2 years except in municipal and state 
hospita le 
Limited license granted. 
Temporary permit granted for 1 year; may be renewed for 2 
additional years. 
 (jraduates of unapproved medical schools may serve 3 years if 
is secured from licensing board. 
S Foreign graduates required to obtain permission from leensing 
board. 


New York 3} 


who obtained their commissions after examination. These 
states are Alabama, California, Illinois, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


Annual Registration 
Thirty-three states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
and Hawaii require physicians to register their licenses 
annually or biennially. In table 28 are listed the licensing 
boards that exact this requirement and the fee charged 
for such registration. Some of these states require such 
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registration whether or not physicians reside in the state. 
The fee charged ranged from $1 to $10. Five states have 
a nonresident fee. Georgia does not charge a fee. In 
Florida physicians are required to register with the State 
Board of Health, while Missouri, New York, and West 
Virginia require biennial registration. 


Licensure of Foreign-Trained Physicians 
Since February, 1950, the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals of the American Medical Association 
and the Executive Council of the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges have published a list of foreign 


Taste 25.—Schedule of Written Examination Dates and 
Issuance of Licenses by Reciprocity or Endorsement 
of Credentials 


Written Licenses by 
Examinations Reciprocity or 
Held Enstorsement 
Annually Continuously 
Quarterly Quarter 
Arkaneas................ dune and November Continuously 
Semiannually Quarterly 
Connecticut... March, July. and Nov. Continuously 
January and July January and July 
Distriet of Columbia Semiannually Quarterly 
Semiannually No reciprocity 
June amd pretober June and October 
Semiannually Semiannually 
Quarterly Quarterly 
Imiiana Annually, June hvery 6 weeks to 2 months 
are June and December Every 2 months 
Kansas Semiannually Semiannually 
Kentucky .. Semiannually Continuously 
June and December June and December 
Three, annually hree, annuaily 
Maryland.... .. dune and December Monthly 
Massachuse tts.. January and July Monthiy except August 
Michican... dune and October Continuously 
Quarterly Quarterly 
Mississippi dune and December 
ee Three, annually Periodically 
Semiannually Se niannually 
Four, annually Four, annually 
New Twice annually Twice annually 
SO dune and October Monthly 
New Mexico Twice annually Twice annually 
Jan., June, and Oct. Continuously 


North Carolina.. 


Annually 


Five times annually 


Korth Dakota.. Semiannually Semiannually 
June and December Quarterly 
Oklahoma... Annually uarterly 
Orecon.... Setuary and July 
Pennesyh danuary and July Monthly 
Rhode island........... Quarterly Four res ular and special 
meetin 
South Carolina.......... Twice annually Every 
South Twice annually Continuously 
Tennessee Quarterly Continuously 
Twice annually Four meetings annually 
Annually in July Quarterly 
Vermont Twhee annually Continuously 
Semiannually Semiannually 
Twice annually Twice annually 
Twice ann ually Quarterly 
Ll January and July ‘Twice annually and special 
meetings 
Three, annually Three, annually 
January and Sept, Twiee annually 
. As applied for As applhed tor 
hn application (on appleation 
January and July Continuously 
Puerto Twice annually Continuously 


medical schools whose graduates they recommend for 
consideration on the same basis as graduates of approved 
medical schools in the United States. This is offered as an 
advisory list for the use of any agency or organization 
that may find it helpful. The current list, revised to Feb- 
ruary, 1953, is contained in table 29. The position of the 
Council with respect to schools not named in the list is 
that they neither approve nor disapprove such schools. 
The credentials of graduates not listed must be evaluated 
by those other agencies, licensing boards, organizations, 
or institutions to whom graduates of the schools apply 
for recognition. Fifty schools in 14 countries are included 
in the present listing. 


V 
19 


155 
54 
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Sixteen licensing boards stipulate that recognition is 
limited to graduates of the schools on this list. Other 
boards find the list useful in the evaluation of credentials. 
Foreign-trained physicians are not eligible for licensure 
by 11 boards. The present requirements for candidates 
secking medical licensure in the United States and its ter- 
ritories and outlying possessions on the basis of creden- 
tials obtained in countries other than the United States 
and Canada are given in table 30. Vermont, which here- 
tofore did not license foreign-trained physicians, has indi- 
cated it will consider such trainees. Oregon and Canal 
Zone, on the other hand, have stated they will no longer 
be admitted to licensure. Seven boards do not require 
citizenship, while 23 boards require full citizenship. Four- 


Taste 26.—Temporary Permits, 1953 


Limited 
Permits Licenses 
State Terms of Validity Granted lseved 
Emergency—next board meeting..... ee 
nee Four months, emercency—one year.. 2 2 
mergency—six months 7 ee 
GOOTHIB.. Next board meeting 0 * 
Next board meeting. & ee 
Temporary—posteraduate or non- 
resident training for noncitizens 
who do not expect to practice in 
state; limited for practice in etate 
87 
Indiana........ .. Six months, reciprocity applicants.. 03 
Temporary—8 year hospital residency 0 ee 
Kentucky........ Temporary—next board meeting: lim- 
ited—one year—renewable— for in- 
stitutional and — health work. i) 
Ment board & ee 
Temporary—one year *pesidency : 
lted—camp physician—one season. 6 26 
Massachusetts... Limited registration tor interns and 
residents—renewed annually ....... oe mo 
training. Renewable for 5 
Miset«sippt....... Next ones 63 
Nevaeda..... year practice....... 17 ee 
dew Hampshire. tenens, emergencies, ete. Time 


New Jersey....... Not 4 than 2 weeks or more than 
7 ee 

New Mexico...... Practice in state ho«epital until next 

board meeting; camp physician, 

6 months, and emer- 


New York........ —reskiency training — 2 

North Carolina.. Residents and for practice In pre- 
scribed area in neighboring state.. 71 
Oklahboms....... Residents—3 years on 
Dakota.. Emergency —4 years 7 
Te Nex t boa rd meeting 87 
Next board Meeting’. w 
West Virginia... Neat board meeting. ee 

Wisconsin........ Temporary educational permit to 

graduates of unapproved foreign 
Short-term licenses for cannery season? es 
Puerto Rico...... Until Jume, 1955—Act 883 of 18 ee 


teen boards require that the applicant file first citizenship 
papers only. Twenty-seven states indicate the foreign- 
trained physician must serve an internship or obtain 
further medical training in the United States. In addition 
to the items tabulated in this table, 18 boards have other 
specific requirements for foreign-trained physicians and 
17 boards reported varying exemptions. Columns 7 and 
8 of table 30 refer to the boards that have additional re- 
quirements and exemptions. The factual data pertaining 
to these regulations are included in the text immediately 
below the table. 

This table was developed by the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in an effort to assist the foreign-trained physician 
seeking licensure in the United States. While an attempt 
has been made to present the situation as it exists, the 
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table is intended to give only a summary of existing re- 
quirements. Persons interested in licensure should supple- 
ment these data by communicating with the licensing 


Taste 27.—Medical Licensure Fees 


Exam!- Reetprocity or 
nation Endorsement 


25 
fay 
‘ a 75° 
Florida 
Georgia.. 
23 
15 2% 
23 
23 
2% 
Kentucky... 75 
% 
Michigan...... 
inne sota 23 
New Jersey wy 
New Mexico.. ” 
see 23 
Oklahoma, 2% 
2 lw 
25 
23 
lw 
35 
75 
23 loo 
eee 
2 23 


° Endorsement of National Board of Medical Examiners Certificate, 835. 
¢ Endorsement ot certificate of National Board of Medical Exam- 


boards. Medical licensure in the United States is a “state 
right” and is entirely under the jurisdiction of the gov- 
ernments of the individual states. The power to license 
physicians is exercised through the medical licensing 


Tas_e 28.—States Requiring Annual Registration 


State Fee State Fee State bee 
Arizona........... #5 Louisiana......... #5 South Dakota..... $2 
Connecticut..... ? 2 2 
1¢ New Mexieo....... d Washineton....... 5 
5 West Virginia’..... 2 
lo North Dakota.... 3 

3 Pennsylvania.. i 2 


© Biennial registration. 

¢ Required by State Board of Health. 
a. Residents nonresidents 

b. Residents #2. nonresidents $10, 

e. Residents nonresidents sto, 

d. Residents 82, nonresidents 

@. Residents &, nonresidents 


boards of each state. Official information concerning the 
acceptability of foreign credentials should be obtained 
directly from the licensing boards. 
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This table ts included in a compendium of information 
concerning foreign medical schools and the status of 
foreign medical credentials in the United States that has 
been prepared by the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals as an aid to foreign-trained physicians. In addi- 
tion to data pertaining to medical licensure, this booklet 
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compendium can be obtained without charge from the 
office of the Council. 

Table 31 records the number of graduates of foreign 
medical faculties examined for medical licensure in 1953. 
The figures include both American and foreign-born phy- 
sicians. Graduates of 175 medical schools and 7 licens- 


29. ore rign Me dical Schools 


ane ty Ge Connell on ant 
E 


Hospitals 
xecutive Council of the Association of American Medical Colleges 


On the basis of information presently available, the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Asseciation and the Executive Council of the Association of American Medical Colleges are of the opinion that medical institutions 
and medical organizations in the United States would be justified in considering current and past graduates of the following foreign 
medical schoels on the same basis that they consider graduates of approved medical schools in the United States. This list is not 
final and will be supplemented as information is compiled for other schools. 


Free University of Faeulty of Medicine 
(Universite Litre de Bruxelles Faculté de 
t‘atholie University of Louvain Faculty of Medi ine 
(Université Catholique de Louvain Faeulté de Medecine or 
Katholieke Universiteit te Leuven) 

University of Ghent Faeulty of Medicin 

(Universiteit te Gent Faenlteit der Geneeskunde, or 
Université de Gand Faeulté de Medecine) 

(Universite de Lieee Faentté de Medecine) 

University of Liege Faenity of Medicine 


University of Sao Paulo Faculty of Mesticine 
‘Universidade de Sio Paulo Faeuhtade de Mertieina) 


China 
Peiping Union Collewe 

Thix recummenda tion applies to all those graduates who were granted 
the decree of Doetor of Medicine from the date when the firet decrees 
were conferred in 124 until and ineludine the elas« of 1948. The etoeca 
tien of stodent« In the last class, that of 1963, was interrupted by World 
War Il: therefore, some «tudente finally completed their studies ae late 
ae 1%. However, their diplomas were ixened of the elass of 
Following the Communist conquest of China the name of this school 
was changed to the China Union Medical College. The reeormendtation 
oes Dot apply to the sehon! 


Denmark 
University of Copenhacen Faculty of Med 
i(Kobenhauns Universitet Fakultet) 


Finland 
University of Helsinki Faeulty of Mesticine 
(Helsing forse Universitet Medicinska Pakulteten) 
Metical Faculty Turku University 
(Turum Viiepiston Laaketieteellinen Tiedekunta) 


American University of Beirut School of Medicine 


Wetheriands 
University of Amsterdam Paeulty of 
(Universiteit van Amsterdam Ceneeskunde Faculteit) 
State University of teroningen Faculty of Metici 
(Riiks-Universitelt te Gronincen Geneeskunde 
State University of Leiden FPaeulty of Mertici 
(Hijk« Universiteit te Leiden Faculteit der 
State University of Utrecht Faculty of Mecicine 
te Utreeht Faculteit der Geneeskunde) 


Norway 
University of Oslo Faeulty of Med 
(Kongelige Frederiks Universitet Fakultet) 


Royal Charles University Medieal Faenlty, Lond 
‘(Konel, Karolinska Universitetet Medicinska Fakulteten) 
(harles Medico Surgical In-titute, Stockholm 
(harolinska Medike- Kirurciska Institutet) 

Reval University of Uppsala Medical Faculty 

(Kungl. Universitetet | Uppsala Medicinska Pakulteten) 


Switzerland 
University of Basel Faculty of Meticine 
(Universitat Basel Medivinixehe Fakultat) 
University of Bern Faculty of Mecicine 
(Universitat Bern Medirinixche Fakultat) 
University of Geneva Faculty of Mecicine 
(Université de Genéve Faculté de Médecine) 
University of Lausanne Faculty of Medicine 
(Université de Lausanne Faculté de 
University of Zurich Faculty of Medicine 
(Universitat Zurich Medirinische Fakultaét) 

The recommendation with respect to the following medical seehools In 
Switzerland applies only to those graduates of Swiss medical eohoole whe 
hold the Swiss Federal Diploma issued by the Pederal Department of the 
Interior Department Des Innern, Département Féderal 
de L'intérieur) and obtainable only by Swiss cititen« who hold the 
(ertifieate of Medieal Studies (Akademische Zeuernis, Certifivat d'Etudes 
Mecticales), of who hold one of the tollowine certifientes which the Swiss 
Universities issue toe those, not citivens of Switverland, who complete a 
course of study and pass examinations equivalent to those taken by 
Swiss citivens in qualifying tor the Swiss Federal Diploma 

University of Basel -Acade Certificate on the medical exami- 
nation for (Akademi-che Zeugni« uber die bestandene Fach. 
prufune fiir Arrt 

University of ere Metical diploma on passins examination for medi 
cine CAerztiicnes Pakultat« diplom uber die bestandene Fachprufung fir 
Arrte) 

University of teeneva and of Lausanne —Certifieate of Medical 
Sticties (Certifieat d'Etudes Médicales). 


University of Zurieh— Medical for Foreigners (Medizinieches 


Tiplom fdr Au<lander) 
United Kingdom 
Engtand 
University of Birmineham Faeulty of Medicine 
University of Bristol Faculty of Medicine 
University of Cambridge Faeulty of Mecticine 
University of Durham Medieal S*hool, Neweastl-upon-Tyne 
University of Leeds Faculty of Medicine 
University of Liverpool Faculty of Medicine 
University of Londen ¢ 
University of Manchester Faculty of Medicine 
University of Oxtord Faculty of Medicine 
University of Sheffield Faculty of Medicine 


Northern Ireland 
Queen's University of Belfast Faculty of Medicine 


University of Aberdeen Faculty of Medicine 

University of Fdinbureh Faculty of Medicine 

University of Glascow Faculty of Medicine 

University of St. Ancrews Medical School, St. Andrews and Dundee 


Wales 
Welsh National Sehool of Medicine, University of Wales, Cardiff 

The reeormmendation applies only to those physicians trained in the 
United Kingdom who hold medical decrees from the universities listed 
The recommendation does not apply to those physicians who received 
their medical training at these universities or their affiliated hospital 
metieal sehools but who did not eomplete the work for the devree and 
who obtained their qualifieations only throuch the examinations of the 
leensing corporations of the United Kingdom 


* Work for the medical decree of the University of London i offered at the following ho«pital medical schools: 


haring Cross Hoepital Medical Schoo! 
Hoepital Medical Sehoo 


contains sections pertaining to graduate training in the 
medical specialties, internship and residency training. 
postgraduate courses, undergraduate medical study in the 
United States. and transfer to advanced standing in 
American medical schools and gives information pertain- 
ing to medical study in foreign medical schools. This 


Koval Pree Hos«pit 


Miridlesex Hospital Mertieal School St. Mary Hospital Medical School 
al School of Medicine St. Thomas’ Hospital Medical Sehool 
Collere Hospital Metical Schaal St. Hospital Medical (College 
Lomion Hospital Medieal Sheol St. teeorge’= Hospital Medical College 


University Collere Hospital Mecieal School 
Westminster Hospital Medical School 


ing corporations were examined. Graduates of medical 

schools in the Phillipines, Iceland, 12 South and Central 

American countries, 28 countries in Europe, and 8 in 

Asia were represented at examinations. The number ex- 

amined totaled 1,463. These physicians were tested in 34 
(Continued on page 480.) 
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Taste 30.—STATUS OF REQUIREMENTS FOR MEDICAL LICENSURE FOR FOREIGN-TRAINED PHYSICIANS 


2 = 
<4 e537 = 
ea ss .3 = 
Sh 248 5 8582242 & 
x P x x x 
Not accepted 
Colorade x x x x x 
Dela x x x x % 
Trist. of ‘olumbin x x x x x 
x mt x x x 
Kansas. x x x x a 
Kentucky x . x ee x ‘ 2 
Louisiana............ Not cecepted 
Maryland x mtr x x 
Montana............. Not aceepted 
New Hampehire...... x x ee x 
x x x x x x “ 


x Implies ves. 
Additional Requirements 


a Candidate is elicitle ii his eredentials have been appraised by the 
National Board of Medical Examiners and approved. 

California. Applicant must present documentary satisfactory to 
the board (a) of completion in a medical school or schools of a resident 
course of professional instruetion equivalent to that civen in an American 
school, (hb) that he is in possession of a medical diplora, (¢) that he has 
von mimitted or licensed to practice merticine in the entry wherein ix 
located the institution in which he completed his training, and (4) that, 
if he ix not a eitiven of the United States, the country in which he has 
been licensed will admit to practice citivens of the United States. Appli- 
cant. must pass a written, clinical, and oral examination. 
olorade. Completion of senior vear in approved medical school in the 
United States, Credentials must be in oricinal form and aeeom. 
panied try Sonnaiotion amd will be directly verified or documents should 
bear evidence of beins visaed by the U. S. Consul in the eountry wherein 
the school of graduation ix or was located 

Delaware. Keeidence for one year required. Completion of senior year in 
approved medical sehool in the United States 

a. For graduates of unapproved toreien sehools, three vear intern 
ship and or residency training in approved hospital ix required. Two years 
may be an internship, but one vear must be a resideney. Eiehteen months 
or more service in the Medical Corps of the armed forees of the United 
States accepted as one vear internship 

Approved rotating internship in Hlinels required. Limited leense 
issued ior practice in hospitals maintained by the state 

indiana. Repetition of senior vear in approved medical school or two years’ 
postgraduate work in approved hospital in the United States 

towa. Internship or one year in mediea! school in the United States 
entucky. Applicant required to complete at least five wears’ training in the 
United States In an institution approved by the board and to have 
snecessfully passed examination of National Board of Medical Examiners 

an. Completion of senior year in approved medical school in the 
United States or Canada, or VS. decree in basic science from a eraduate 
school affliated with an approved medical school, or, in leu of above, 
certificate of an oral emprehensive examination in the baste science« by 
a joint sereenine board of examiner-, from the faculties of the medical 
schools of the University of Michigan and Wayne University. 

ta. Considered on an individual basis. Credentials must be «uh- 
mitted in original torm and accompanied by translation and will be 
verified, or coeuments should bear evidence of being visaed by the United 
States (Consul in the eountry wherein the school ix located. 

New Jersey. (ricinal certifiernte covering medical courses, original diploma 
and license In foreign entry with translation bw the and 
Merchants Translation Bureau, 11 Broadway, New Vork City 

Rhode Island. Must pursue postgraduate study or serve additional one year 
internship or residency. Applicant must be licensed to practice medicine 
um! surgery in country in which school of graduation is located. 

South Dakota. Applicant required to practice in an emergeney area for 
four vears under a temporary license and reappear before the board for 
permanent leensure if a graduate of an unapproved school 

vermont. Mist be diplomate of National Board of Medical Examiners 

Virginia. Applicant must be licensed to practice medicine and surgery in 
eountry in which school of graduation is located, or must have completed 
the course of study and passed examinations equivalent to those required 
tor a diploma or leense conferring sneh full right to practice 

West Virginia. Applicant must be resident of the state for three vears 
preceding application and be recomended by local medical society 
isconsin. 1953 Legislature established One Vear Temporary Edueational 
Permit, which authorizes graduates of unapproved foreign sehoolks to 
obtain resideney training (0 approved hospitals av te renewed for two 
two atetithonal vear- 


= é 
7 c 23% 
2 § @ 
Se fm SES = = 
North Careolina...... X ee ee x x 
North Dakota...... & ee x ee x os x 
Pennsvhy «= x x x 
South ¢'a: accepte:t 
x let ‘ x ee 
Not aceepted 
Not accepted 
x ee x oe ~ 
Wisconsin mtr x x x x ee 7 
W voming Not seeepted 
Canal Zone........ Not accepted 
x ee x x ee x 


This swnmary should be supplemented by direet with the 
Secretary of the lieensing board the state in whieh the physician is 
Interested. 


Exemptions 
California. Does not apply to graduates of Canadian medical schools. 
Columbia. Acceptable for reciprocal registration if similar 
privileges are accorded licentiates of District of Colombia by leensing 
aceney or jurisdiction from which the applicant comes 
Graduates of European medical colleges or universities after Jan. 1, 
3, with the exception of certain approved eolleges in the British Isles, 
Denmark, Holland, Norway, Sweden, and Swit erland, will not be accepted 
atter July 1, 194. However, graduates of such Furopean medieal colleges 
after Jan. 1, 1943, may be considered providing they present diplomas of 
graduation from approved medical colleges in the United States after 
attemiance in such ecolleves for at least one year, and, in addition, have 
served rotating Internship of one year In an approved hospital in Mingi« 

Kansas. Applicant must be Neensed to practice in eountry of graduation 
Application must be filed one vear in advance. 

Maryland. (iraduates of acceptable medical schools may be accepted after 
cormpletion of one vear of internship or residency in an approved hospital 
in the United States if their credentials have been approved and they heve 
presented at least two letters, recommending them as to their professional 
ability and moral character, from the hospital authorities 

tiraduates, not on the recommended li<t, who obtained the medical 
degree after Jan. 1, 190, are not eligible 

(:ratuates of toreien medical schools, before Jan. 1, 10, whose sehools 
were known to have had acceptable standards at the time of graduation 
may be considered if credentials and professional experience in the United 
States are acceptable to the board 

tsraduates of Latin American schools not on the acceptable st reterred 
to in the first paragraph above are not elicib 

Ability to write and speak Enelish elearty is a primary requisite 

Massachusetts. (iracduates of foreien medical <choolk who matriculated in 
medical school prior to Jan. 1, led], are eligible to apply for admission 
to the examinations, Graduates after Jan. 1, 1941, must be graduates of 
a medical school approved by the Approving Authority tor Colleges and 
Metical! Schools of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The board bas 
approved the School of Physie, Trinity Collerve, Dublin, Lreland. 

New Hampshire. Diplomates of National Board of Medical Examiners 
eligible on reeiprocity basis. Temporary Meense valid until citizenship is 
completed may be given. Considered on an individual basis 

Jersey. Internship completed in foreign countries after July 1, 1904, not 
acceptable. Acceptance limited to schools recornized by the board. 

Graduates of foreien medical schools after Oetober, 1989, not 
acceptable, Such graduates may submit a petition to determine what 
additional requirements will be necessary ist of toreien medical schools 
approved as a result of inspeetion by the Board of Regents« 

North Carolina. onsitered on an lidividual basis 

North Dakota. License to practice medicine and surgery in eountry in whieh 
school is loeated, otherwise required to complete senior vear in approved 
medical school in the United States. C:raduates of Canadian, British, 
Seotch, and trish medical schools subsequent to 10 are ellwible 

. Graduates of schools of Continental Europe after 1948 are elieible if 
on accepted list. If not licensed in a foreign country must hace one vear 
in hospital in the United States; if net on aceepted list, two vears of 
training. (asses are considered individually 

Pennsylvania. Meviical education abroad sinee pot aeceptatle 

Rhode isiand. Matriculants in ftoreien meticn! fneultles stibsequent te 
Jan, 1, 191%, Dot acceptatle. 

Texas. European gcraduates after limited to Eneli<h «peaking s<ehools 
irginia. tiraduates of medical schools on accepted lixt actmitted on same 
basis as approved medical schools in United States. Ciraduates of other 
schools having the required length of study and diploma required for 
practice in the country of their graduation, two vears of internship in 
approved hospital in United States or Canada within past five vears 
Prior to application, or one year of study in an approved medical sehool 
in lieu of one year of the internship may be considered for xamination 
If United States citizenship has not been aequired in seven vears, Heense 
becomes invalid 

Hawaii. Diplomates of National Board eligible on reeiproeity basis 


| 
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Taste 31.—FOREIGN-TRAINED PHYSICIANS EXAMINED 


Marginal Number 


#283 


Marginal Number 


SCHOOL 
ARGENTINA 
AUSTRALIA 


Université Catholique de Louvain Faenlté de Médecine......... TTTTTTTT 
BRAZIL 
Faculdade de Medicine e Cirurgia do TTT 
BULGARIA 
CHINA 
Peiping Union Medien! eee 
Heiane Ya Medical Collere, hanesha 
Hackett Medical College for Women, Canton, .. 
National Collewe of Medicine of Shamahal...... 
West China Union University School of Medicine, 4 *hengtu, SvechWan....... 
Southeastern Medien!) Collemwe, 
Collewe of Medicine, National Sun Yat-Sen University, 0 
Aurora University French School of Medicine, Shanchai......... Sececessecees 
National Central University Collece of Medicine, Nanking.................... 
Tune Nan Chi University, Collece of Medicine, Ahenhai, Kiangsu........... ° 
National Kiangsu Medical College, Chengkiang, Kiangsu........ seecoseseoeses 
COLOMBIA 
CUBA 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Univerzita Komenskeh: Bratislava 
DENMARK 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Universidad de Santo 
EGYPT 
Feyptian University Faculty of Medicine, Cairo... 
Fouad First University, Cairo.............. 


niversity of Durham Mecical ol, kine s Colles 
Licentiate Royal Colle e of “Physicians of London and Member Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons Of England... 
ESTONIA 
FINLAND 
FRANCE 
Université de Montpelier.......... 


GERMANY 
Friedrich-Withelms-Universit&t, Berlin 
Kheinische Friedrich. Wilhelms- v niversitat, Bonn 


Schiesische-F riedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat, Breslau ................ 
5660600066 00088 
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Taste 31.—FOREIGN-TRAINED PHYSICIANS EXAMINED 


Marcinal Number 


— 


Marginal Number 


SCHOOL 


GERMANY—Continned 


Martin Lother Universitat, 


Gottingen 


Halle-Wittenbere.......... 


Christian-A lhrechts-Universitat, Kiel 
Albertus«-Universitat, Khénigseberg ......... 

Ludwig- Maximilians. Caiversitat. Miine 
Tiilinwen ...... 
Wirzture . 

Hamil: urgische Universitat, 


Universitat 


eee 


‘eee eee eee eee 


Johann Wolfgane Goethe-Universitat, Prank furt- -am- Main 
Unite? Hungarian University Medic ‘al School, Halle.. 
Humboldt University Medical Sehool, Bertin. ...... 
GREECE 
HUNGARY 
Ma¢yar Kiralyi Pazmany Petrue Tudomanveryetum, Buclapest.............. 
Macyvar Kiralyi Ferencey Joset Tudomanvervetum, Srewed....... 
Magyar Kiralyi Erzebet Tudomanveevetum, Pee«............ 
Maxvar Kiralvi Tisza-lstvan Tudomanvegvetum, 
ICELAND 
Haskell Islands Laee Knoadeiktin, Reykjavik 
INDIA 
IRAN 
— 
IRELAND 
Queen's University, Belimet... 
National of treland...... 
University Colleve, Dublin.......... 
University of Dublin sees 
Licentiate of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons ‘ot Ireland. 
Licentiate of the Roval College of Surgeons of Ireland 
ITALY 
Regia Universita di Bologma.............. 
Revia Universita di Catania 
Regia Universita di Firenze 
Revia Universita di Modena 
Revia Universita di Napoli.......... 
Revia Universita di Padova 
Reria Universita di Palerme 
Rezia Universita di Parma 
Revia Universita di Pavia 
Revia Universita di Perugia 
Reria Universita di Pi<a.... 
Regia Universita di Roma................ 
Revia Universita di Saeeari........... 
Revia Universita di Siena............ 
Revia Universita di Torino....... 
Regia Universita di Bari......... 
JAPAN 
Tokyo Women's Specal 
LATVIA 
American University of Bein 
Faculté Francaise de de st ‘Joseph, Beyrouth 
LITHUANIA 
Vytauto Didzijo Universiteto, Kaunas.......... 
Escuelo Medico Militar, 
Universidad Libre Mexicana, Mexico City.............. 
National Homeopathic Medical School, 
National Autonomous University of . Mexico City 
Escuela de Nuevo Leon, Monterrey.............. bees 
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Taste 31—FOREIGN-TRAINED PHYSICIANS EXAMINED 


Marginal Number 


ks-Universiteit te Groningen... 
Rijks-Universiteit te Leiden.. 
Rij ks-Universiteit te Utrecht.. 


Dist. of Columbia 


a8 3 4 § 


NEN ZEAL 
University of New Zealand, ‘Dunedin penes 
NICARAGUA 
Universidad de Niearagua Facultades de Medicina en Leon y en Granada... 


Universidad do Oriente y Mediodia, Granada..... TTT TTT TT TTT 
NORWAY 

Kongelige Frederiks Universitet, O«lo..... on 
PARAGUAY 


National University of Paraguay Faculty of Medical Sciences, Asuncion..... 
PHILIPPINES 


University of Santo Tomas, Manila... 0 
Alable College of Medicine, Manila........ 0 
POLAND 
Uniwersytet Jagiellonski Wydziai Lekareki, Cracow.............. TTT se 
Uniwersytet Jana Kavimierra Wryevial Lekareki, Lwow (Lemberg).. 
Uniwersytet Jozefa Pileudskieco, Warsaw 
Uniwersytet Stefana Baterego Wryidrial Lekarski, Wilno.. TTT TTT 
PORTUGAL 
Universidade de Lisboa eee ee eee ee ee ** 
RUMANIA 
Universitatea Regele Ferdinand liu din 
SCOTLAND 
University of St Andrew’ ‘St. Andrew and Dundee. 
Licentiate of the eer al ‘ olleg res of Physic! ane and Surgeons of Edinh urgh 
and Licentiate of the Royal Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 


Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburyh, Licentiate of the Royal Col- 


lewe of Surveons of Edintuirwh............ ee 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians of tit ibureh.. eee oe 
Fellow of the Royal Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons ot ‘Glasgow. seeese — 
SOUTH AFRICA 
University of Witwatersrand, TT TTT 
SPAIN 
L niversidad Central ce Espana, Macdtri PT 
SWEDEN 
Karolinska Mediko-Kirurgiska Institutet, Stockholm........... 
SWITZERLAND 
TURKEY 
Datversity @f ee 
UNION OF SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLICS 
huey Medical Inetity ite ees ** 
First Moscow Metical Institute. seeese 966664640666 ** 
Dnepropetrovek Medical ee « 
Severo-havka Medical Inetit Roster on-the ‘Don os 
Second Moscow Medical institute ce os 
VENEZUELA 
YUGOSLAVIA 
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states and Hawaii and Puerto Rico. The number who 
were successful was 796; failures numbered 667, or 
45.5%. This extremely high percentage of failures is a 
primary factor in the cautious attitude that has been main- 
tained by licensing boards in admitting foreign graduates 
to the licensing examination. 

Graduates of the University of Kaunas, Lithuania, rep- 
resented the largest group from any one school. Eighty- 
seven graduates of this school were examined in six states, 
62.1°% of whom failed. From Central America the school 
that represented the largest group was the University of 
Havana. Sixty-nine graduates of this school were exam- 
ined in 12 states, with 47.8 failures. 

The greatest number examined by any one state was 
450 in New York, of whom 172 passed and 278 (61.8°7 ) 


Taste 32.—Physicians Examined on the Basis of Credentials 
Obtained in Countries Other Than the United States 
and Canada, 1950-1953 


Number Jereentage 
Year Examined Passed 

1” 
28) 170 
163. 4237 208 w7 
wn wos 
1,4 76 
wis 4.7 
1941... 1,717 ous 
16% 
14a) Sis 
475 
288 2.9 
737 sie “7 
7 
1.43 

Totals..... 37° “4 


failed. Illinois examined 411, of whom 49% failed. Cali- 
fornia examined 148, with 35.8% failures and Ohio ex- 
amined 105, with 37.1 failures. Other states tested 
fewer than 50. 

Table 32 presents the number of graduates of faculties 
of medicine examined for medical licensure in the United 
States in 24 years (1930-1953). In 1936 the number of 
forcign-trained physicians seeking licensure in the United 
States began to increase, and by 1940 there were over 
three times as many as were tested in 1936. Beginning 
in 1944 the numbers examined began to decrease until 
1951, when there was a noticeable increase. Again in 
1952 there was an increase and also in 1953. In 1953 
there were 255 more examined than in the preceding year. 
At no time in the 24 year period did fewer than 30.7% 
fail in a given year. 

Represented in table 33 are figures regarding the 
foreign-trained physicians registered in 1953 who were 
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not previously licensed in the United States and who 
therefore are additions to the medical profession. There 
were 685 in this group, of whom 662 were licensed by 
written examination and 23 by endorsement of creden- 
tials. Comparative figures for three previous years, to- 


Taste 33.—Graduates of Foreign Medical Faculties Repre- 
senting Additions to the Medical Profession, 1953 


Reciproc- 
ity and 
Examil- Endorse. 
Bation ment Total 

1 0 1 
nc 6 3 
District of Columbia. ............. 1 1 2 
13 0 13 
13 0 13 
7 i 
Minnesota 21 
° 0 3 
1 0 i 
New Jersey...... 6 0 6 
New York. ......... iis 
i 0 1 
Penneylvania......... 6 0 6 
South Dakota....... i 0 i 
Utah... .cccccceces 12 0 
18 0 Is 
Washington...... 2 
West Virwinia.... 8 0 3 
0 i 1 
1 1 2 
Puerta Rieo......... 0 


gether with the figure for 1953, are given in table 34. In 
this four year period 2,327 foreign-trained physicians 
were examined (table 32) and 2.012 represent additions 
to the physician population of the United States and its 
territories and possessions. 


Taste 34.—Additions to the Medical Profession Representing 
Graduate of Foreien Medical Faculties, 1950-1953 


Reciprocity 
Examl- and 
Year nation Endorsement Totals 
see 425 23 a” 
ee 645 24 


The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, as 
well as the state licensing boards, and other interested 
agencies, are presently actively reevaluating the whole 
status of the foreign medical graduate seeking recognition 
in the United States. 


V 
195 
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....Dr, D. G. Gill, Secretary, $37 Dexter Avenue. 
Montgomery 

Arizona .. .....Dr. Maurice R. Richter, Secretary, 2910 N. 7th 
Avenue, Phoenix 

Arkansas . ....Dr. Joe Verser, Secretary, Harrisburg 

California . .......Dr. Louis E. Jones, Secretary, 1020 N Street, 
Room 536, Sacramento 

Colorado ........ . Dr. Samuel H. Brown, Secretary, 831 Republic 
Building, Denver 

Connecticut............ Dr. Creighton Barker, Secretary, 160 St. Ronan 
Street, New Haven 

Delaware .............Dr. J. S. MeDaniel, Secretary, 229 South State 


Street, Dover 

District of Columbia ...Dr. Daniel L. Seckinger, Secretary, 1740 Mass- 
achusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 

Plorida Homer Pearson, Secretary, 901 N.W. 17th 
Street, Miami % 


Mr. R. C. Coleman, Secretary, 111 State Capitol, 
Atlanta 3 

Mr. Armand L. Bird, Executive Secretary, 364 
Sonna Building. 

Mr. Fredric B. Seicke, Superintendent of Regis- 
tration, Capito! Building, 

Dr. Paul R. Tindall, Secretary, 538 K. of P. 
Building, Indianapolis 4 

..Dr. M. A. Royal, Secretary, 506 Fleming Build- 
ing, Des Moines 

Kansas ...... iceesodad Dr. O. W. Davidson, Secretary, 872 New 
Brotherhood Building, Kansas City 

Kemtucky ........sse0. Dr. Bruce Underwood, Secretary, 620 South 


Third Street, Louisville 2 

Louisiana .............Dr. Edwin H. Lawson, Secretary, 930 Hibernia 
Bank Building, New Orleans 

ED cococeccceccooce Dr. Adam P. Leighton, Secretary, 192 State 
Street, Portland 

Maryland .............Dr. E. H. Kioman, Secretary, 1215 Cathedral 
Street, Baltimore 1 


Massachusetts ..... ....Dr. Robert C. Cochrane, Secretary, State House, 
Room 37, Boston 33 

...Dr. J. Earl Meintyre, Secretary, 118 Stevens T. 
Mason Building, Lansing 

Minnesota ............Dr. E. M. Jones, Secretary, 230 Lowry Medical 
Arts Building, St. Paul 2 

Mississippi ......... ...Dr. Felix J. Underwood, Executive Officer, Old 
Capitol, Jackson 113 

BOONES coccceccccoos Mr. John A. Hailey, Executive Secretary, State 
Capitol Building, Box 4, Jefferson City 

PND cooccescces ...Dr. Sidney A. Cooney, Secretary, 7 West 6th 
Avenue, Helena 

Mr. Husted K. Watson, Director, State Capitol 
Building, Room 1009, Lincoln 9 

Nevada ......... .«e+-Dr. George H. Ross, Secretary, 112 N. Curry 


Street, Carson City 
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New Hampshire Dr. John Secretary, 107 State 


House, Conc 

Street, Trenton 

New Mexico . Dr. R. C. Derbyshire, Secretary, 227 E. Palace 
Avenue, Santa Fe 

New York .. .. Dr. Stiles D. Evetl, Secretary, 23 §. Pearl Street, 
Albany 7 

North Carolina ....... Dr. Joseph J. Combs, Secretary, 716 Profes- 
siona! Building, Ralei 

North Dakota .........Dr. C. J. Glaspel, Secretary, Grafton 

Dr. H. M. Platter, Secretary, 21 W. Broad 
Street, Columbus 15 

Dr. Clinton Gallaher, Secretary, 81% Braniff 
Building. Oklahoma City 

Mr. Howard 1. Bobbitt, Executive Secretary, 
9 Failing Building, Portland 4 

Pennsylvania .......... Mrs. Margaret G. Steiner, Acting Secretary, 
Box 911, Harrisburg 

Rhode Island ...... ... Mr. Thomas B. Casey. Administrator, 366 State 
Office Bi&ilding, Providence 

South Carolina ........ Mr. N. B. Heyward, Secretary, 1329 Blanding 
Street, Columbia 

South Dakota ......... Dr. C. B. McVay, Secretary, Yankton Clinic, 
Yankton 

Dr. H. W. Qualls, Secretary, 1635 Exchange 
Building, Memphis 

Dr. M. H. Crabb, Secretary, 1714 Medical Arts 
Building, Fort Worth 2 

SD wcodeccocscceccocs Mr. Frank E. Lees, Assistant Director, 314 
State Capitol Building, Salt Lake City 

Dr. F. J. Lawliss, Secretary, Richford 

Virginia ....... .....,Dr, K. D. Graves, Secretary, 631 First Street, 
S.W., Roanoke 

Washington ........... Mr. Edward C. Dohm, Secretary, Olympia 

West Virginia ........ Dr. Newman H. Dyer, Secretary, State Office 
Building No. 3, Charleston $ 

Wisconsin ...Dr. Thomas W. Tormey, Jr., Secretary, State 
Office Building 1 W. Wilson Street, Madison 

Wvroming ....... ...Dr. Franklin D. Yoder, Secretary, State Office 
Building, Cheyenne 

Alaska ..,.Dr, W. M. Whitehead, Secretary, 172 S. Frank- 
lin Street, Juneau 

Canal Zone ...........D1t. Don Longfellow, Health Director, Baiboa 
Heights 

Guam ................Dr. Benedict Cooper, Executive Secretary, Guam 
Memorial Hospital, Agana 

Hawaii ...............Dr L. Tilden, Secretary, 1020 Kapiotani 
Street, Honolulu 

Puerto Rico ..........Mr. Joaquin Mercado Cruz, Secretary, Box 
9156, Santurce 


Virgin Islands ........ Dy. Earle M. Rice, Secretary, St. Thomas 


BOARDS OF EXAMINERS IN THE BASIC SCIENCES 


Nineteen states, the District of Columbia, and Alaska 
have adopted by legislative action basic science require- 
ments underlying the practice of the healing art. A basic 
science law provides for the establishment of a board of 
examiners and requires that each person who desires to 
practice the healing arts appear before the board and 


Taste 35.—States Having Basic Science Laws and 
Year of Enactment 


Connecticut............. 125 Rhode Is . 
District of Columbia.. South Dakota.......... 
Tennessee....... 
1w7 Wisconsin... 1986 


demonstrate his knowledge of the basic sciences. The 
basic science boards have no licensing powers. A certifi- 
cate in the basic sciences is a prerequisite to licensure in 
these states. 


The states comprising this group, together with the year 
of enactment of the basic science law, are recorded in 
table 35. No new basic science law was enacted in 1953. 


Taste 36.—Subjects Included in Basic Science Examinations 
Examination Required in 


Bae- Pa- 
Anat- teri. Chem- Diag- Hy- thol Physi- Public 
omy ology istry nosis giene ogy clozy Health 
Alaska........ x x x 
x 


x 
Connecticut... ....... x x x 


x 

x 
x 
x 
New Mexico..... x 
Oklahoma....... 
x 

x 

x 

x 

x 

x 


. 


Washington 
Wisconsin...... 


Dietriet of Columbia x 
x 
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Taste 37.—Reciprocity, Endorsement, Waiver, or Exemption 


Alaska 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


District of 
Columbia 
Florida 
lowa 


Michigan 


Minnesota 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


New Mexico 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 


Rhode Isiand 


South Dakota 


Tennessee 
Texas 


Washington 
Wisconsin 


Policies of Basic Science Boards 


Credentials Accepted 

Physicians are accepted on reciprocity from the following 
state medical and/or basic science board«: Alabama, 
Arkaneas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, District 
of Columbia, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missixsippi, Miseourl, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Orecon, Te 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
Wisconsin. 

Any basic science certificate that has been obtained by an 
examination before the issuing board to the extent 

the examination has covered the same topics 
Arizona examines in and provided at least tour sul- 
jects were passed at once. Practitioners licensed in a 
basic science state prior to the passage of basic science 
legislation are eligible on a previous licensure basis. 

Certificate of basic science boards of all states except 
Florida, lowa, and New Mexico. Reciprocity with state 
boards of medical examiners varialh 

(a) There is complete reciprocity with the following ba« 
ecleme hoards Arizona, Arkansas, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Orecon, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Texas. 

(b>) Applicants who present basie science certifieates from 
he Connecticut and Wisconsin boards are examined in 
chemistry and bacteriolory. 

(ec) Complete reciprocity with the Alaska and lowa basic 
scleme boards is granted to those candidates whose 
original application was received on or before June 1, 
1 Those making application after this date must 
pass four of the five subjects given by the Colorado 
Board. 

No reciprocity. Board may in its discretion waive exami- 
nation. 

Board may exempt an applicant. All requests are con- 
sidered individually. 

None. 

Certificate by exemption granted if credentials presented 
are equal to those of lowa Basie Science Board. Each 
case considered individually. 

Certificates must meet legal requirements. At present 

ode Island is the only basic science board meeting 
legal requirements. Awaiting decision by Michigan 
Legislature 

Reciprocity on an automatic basis with the basie science 
boards of Arkansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Oregon and 
Tennessee (after February 9, 1915) and Part | of the 
National Board of Medical Examiners. Reciprocity on 
an individual basis with basie science boards of Alaska, 
Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, and Texas. Reciprocity on an individual basis 
with the medical licensing boards of Alaska, Indiana, 
Kentucky, New York (subsequent to 195), Oklahoma, 
Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. Partial eredit granted 
for grades in certain subjects passed in examinations 
of metical licensing boards of Alabama, Georvia, Loui- 
siana, New York (subsequent to 1975), North Carolina, 
and the District of Columbia, and the basic science 
board in Wisconsin. 

In the case of states having a basie science law, waiver 
is based on the results of the basic science examina- 
tion, or waiver may be made on the basis of grades 
obtained before a medical hoard, if basie science cer- 
tifieate is pot held by applicant. A grade of at least 
77> is Necessary in each of the basic science subjects in 
which applicants are examined in Nebraska . 

Reciprocity with basic science boards of Arizona, Colo- 
rado, lowa, Minnesota, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, and Texas. Waiver with basie 
science boards of Florida, Michigan, Nebraska, and 
Orevon., 

Reciprocity with basie science boards of Arizona, Colo- 
rade, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 

Applicants are accepted or rejected on the basi« of indi- 
vidual qualifieations. 

Certifieate in the basic sciences obtained by examination 
in Arkansas, Colorado, lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Wisconsin 

Endorsement with Massachusetts Board of Registration 
in Medicine and basic science boards of Colorado, and 
Oklahoma 

Reciprocity with basic selence boards of Arivona, Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

Varies. 

Certificate of basic science boards of Alaska, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
partial reciprocity with Wisconsin, and on the basis of 
examinations passed before any professional examining 
board or the National Board of Medical Examiners. 

None. 

Full reciprocity with basic science boards of Arkansas, 
lowa, Oregon, South Dakota, and Tennessee. Limited 
reciprocity with basie science boards of Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, and Texas. 


nnes<ee, xas, 
West Virginia, 
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Taste 38.—Applicants Examined in Basic Sciences, 1953 


2 

m 

3 34 

sii 

& 
District of Columbia... 8 © 0 0 0 0 0 s 
Oklahoma. Be On One Ss 
Rhode leland.......... 323 83 0 0 17 
South Dakota......... & 77 7? 
Totals, Examined..... 3920 S56 170 | 
Totals, Passed......... S087 403 3,54 
Totals, Fatled......... 583 192 4%) 
Percentage, Failed..... M7 B33 | 


” © Nature of practice undeterminable since names of failures not 
supplied. 
** Failures not reported. 


Taste 39.—Basic Science Certificates Issued by Examination, 
Reciprocity, and Endorsement, 1953 


Reciprocity, Endorse. 
ment, Exemption, 


Examination or Wais er 

$3 

$3 3 S225 2 25253352 

£35 62532 £33 63 £22 
Connecticut......... 146 0 15 o 0 o 16 
Dist. of Columbia.. 0 0 0 0 0 173 
SS 9 119 717 o oO 0 0 717 
Michigan......... 2 87 3 0 7 3% 
ee 17 1 18 7 0 8 
Oregon......... sa 2 
Rhode Island....... 3 3 wi 9 0 0 9 10 
South Dakota...... 2 27 0 77 10 1 2 w 
Washington........ 234 3 3 0 0 0 0 
= 1 415 65 5 4 


119 1800 5,733 


Vv 
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The subjects in which examinations are conducted are 
shown in table 36. The subjects are specified by statute. 
The boards in the basic sciences have no authority to add 
any subjects or to refrain from examining in any subjects, 
although in some states provision is made for certification 
without examination, by waiver or exemption. The cre- 
dentials acceptable for certification without examination 
are listed in table 37. 

The results of examinations given and the number of 
certificates issued on the basis of reciprocity, endorse- 
ment, waiver, or exemption during 1953 are presented in 
tables 38 and 39. A candidate in applying for a basic 
science certificate is not required by law to reveal his 
school of practice. The lists submitted by the respective 
boards, however, have been checked with the biographic 
records of physicians and medical students maintained 
by the American Medical Association and with various 
directories. In this way it has been possible to determine 
the profession of the majority of candidates. By this 
means, the data presented have been tabulated in four 


Taste 40.—Total Candidates for Basic Science Certification, 
1927-1953 


Phyelcians, Dentists, 


and Medical Students Other Practitioners 


«66 8606279 685 36 22 7 318 1 46 
ms 66 63 ol 31 0 ai 
67 os 60 & 67 os 0 31 
6 67 on 115 28 724 ke 48 61.5 4 
«610 761 #121 (13.7 10 74 33 41 4 37 
1937 18 1,231 19681 170 188 72 637 Ww 
19999 (1,141 1,018 3128 112 1,70 218 121 65 
160 16 1,100 18 127 49 2 175 
2.320 296 232 00 211 #4178 458 27 
1945 18 «2.576 2,106 6480 419 2.558 897 198 OM 614 
1947 19 38.132 246 727 22 771 8.176 178 43.5 180 417 


627 437 47.1 819 7 
2 2.902 2.500 S82 134 88 8.48) 2,259 1,116 1,193 MO 186 
1990 2589 2.627 B62 12.1 2,176 64.5803 1,781 O78 MB 1,158 
21 2.510 2.491 819 11.3 1,453 8.064 1,193 416 370 1,193 
1962 21 3,43 2870 S63 12.3 1471 3,411 1350 
21 8420 8087 833 14.7 1,580 4667 146 767 O87 47.2 B19 


Totals 47,150 40,461 6619 14.0 14,974 4,335 153,566 6,956 56,610 40.4 4,768 11,724 


groups, namely, physicians and medical students, osteo- 
paths, chiropractors, and unclassified applicants. The last 
category includes those for whom it was not possible to 
determine the profession represented. It is probable that 
many in this unclassified group include osteopaths, chiro- 
practors, and also naturopaths who have not been identi- 
fied by the reference data available. 

There were 5,074 candidates examined by the 21 
boards in operation in 1953. The numbers examined in 
the four categories mentioned and the total examined by 
each board are shown in table 38. The majority (3,620) 
represented physicians or medical students, 386 were 
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osteopaths, 170 were chiropractors or naturopaths, and 
898 were placed in the unclassified group. Of all appli- 
cants, 24% failed. Of the physicians and medical students 
14.7% failed, of osteopaths 23.3% , of chiropractors and 
naturopaths 60% , and of the unclassified 55.1% failed. 
Among those who were certified there were 3,087 phy- 
sicians and medical students, 296 osteopaths, 68 chiro- 


Taste 41.—Basic Science Fees 


Distriet of Columbia....... 25 Scuth Dakota.............. 153 
10 25 


Ww? 
1. Reciprocity, 
2. Reciprocity, #15. 


3. Reciprocity, #75. 
4. Reciprocity, 


practors or naturopaths, and 403 unclassified candidates. 
The basic science boards of Florida, lowa, Michigan, and 
Minnesota examined the greatest number of applicants. 
Florida examined 1,152, lowa 363, Michigan 409, and 
Wisconsin 463. The percentage of failures in these states 
was lowa 37.8, Michigan 32.1, and Minnesota 28.7. The 
Iowa board does not report its failures. Alaska, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and New Mexico had no failures. 
Alaska and the District of Columbia examined physicians 
only, while in New Mexico 42 of the 56 examined were 
physicians. 

Arizona, Michigan, Minnesota, and Oklahoma do not 
report the names of applicants who fail examinations. 
The numbers who fail are, therefore, recorded only in the 
total column. 

Physicians or medical students were examined by all 
boards, osteopaths by 16 boards and chiropractors and 
naturopaths by 11 boards. There were figures for 13 
boards in the unclassified group. 

Eighteen boards issued 1,899 certificates by reciproc- 
ity, endorsement, waiver, or exemption. The number of 
successful applicants by examination and by endorsement 
(5,753) is recorded in table 39. Included in the total cer- 
tified were 4,667 physicians or medical students and 
1,086 others representing osteopaths, chiropractors, na- 
turopaths, and the unclassified group. The latter group 
included 463 osteopaths, 101 chiropractors, and 522 un- 
classified candidates. 

In 27 years (table 40) 47,180 physicians, dentists, or 
medical students were examined, of whom 40,561 were 
successful in their examinations. In the same period 
13,566 other practitioners were tested and 6,956 were 
successful. There were 14,974 physicians and medical 
students issued certificates without examination and 
4,768 to other practitioners. In both categories during 
the 27 year period there were 55,335 certificates issued 
to physicians and medical students and 11,724 to other 
practitioners. 

The fees for certification in the basic sciences in the 
states requiring such certification are given in table 41. 
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Examination and endorsement meetings are held in most 
instances semiannually, or to coincide with the examina- 
tions and meetings scheduled by the licensing boards. 

The principle of basic science legislation is to provide 
a means of insuring that all who seek licensure to care for 
sick and injured persons shall first possess a reasonable 
knowledge of the sciences fundamental to the healing art. 
The enforcement of such laws affects mostly the group 
classified as “other practitioners.” This is particularly 
significant since the testing is made by nonmedical ex- 
aminers. 

The present executive corresponding officer of each of 
the 21 basic science boards is as follows: 


Arizona ...... Mr. Herbert D. Rhodes, Secretary, University of Arizona, 
Tucson 

Arkansas ..... Mr. Louis E. Gebauer, 1002 Donaghey Building, Little Rock 

Colorado ..... Dr. Esther B. Starks, Secretary, 1459 Ogden Street, 
Denver 18 


Connecticut ..Mr. M. G. Reynolds, Executive Assistant, 258 Bradicy 
Street, New Haven 10 


J.A.M.A., May 29, 1954 


District of Dr. James P. Leake, Secretary, 2733 Ontario Road, N.W., 

Columbia Washington 

Florida Mr. M. W. Emmel, Secretary, University of Florida, Box 
340, Gainesville 

lowa ........Dr. Ben H. Peterson, Secretary, Coe College, Cedar Rapids 

Michigan ....Mrs. Ann Baker, Secretary, 410 W. Michigan Avenue, 
Lansing 15 


Minnesota ....Dr. Raymond N. Bieter, Secretary, 105 Millard Hall, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14 
Nebraska ....Mr. Husted K. Watson, Director, State Capitol Building, 
Room 1009, Lincoln 
-eee. Mr. Donald G. Cooney, Secretary, Box 9005, University 
Station, Reno 
New Mexico ..Mirs. Marguerite Cantrell, Secretary, Box 1522, Santa Fe 
Oklahoma ....Dr. Clinton Gallaher, Secretary, 81% Branifl Building, 
Oklahoma City 
Orewon ...... Dr. Charles D. Byrne, Secretary, University of Oregon, 


Nevada . 


Eugene 
Rhode Island..Mr. Thomas B. Casey, Administrator, 266 State Office 
Building, Providence 
South Dakota. Dr. Greee M. Evans, Secretary, 310 1Sth Street, Yankton 
Tennessee ....Dr. O. W. Hyman, Secretary, 874 Union Avenue, Memphis 
Brother Kaphacl Wilson, Secretary, 407 Perry-Brooks 
Building, Austin 
Washington ..Mr. Edward C. Dohm, Secretary, Olympia 


NATIONAL BOARD OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 


The medical licensing boards of 39 states, the District 
of Columbia, the territories of Alaska and Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Canal Zone recognize the certificate of the 
National Board of Medical Examiners as an adequate 
qualification for a medical license. The certificate is not 
recognized by the licensing boards of Arkansas, Florida, 


Taste 42.—Licensing Boards Endorsing the Certificate of the 
National Board of Medical Examiners, 1954 


Alabama Iinoie Montana Puerto Rico 
Alaska lowa Nevada Rhode I-land 
Arizona ® Kansas New Hampshire South Dakota ® 
California Kentucky New Jersey Tennessee 
Canal Zone Maine New Mexico * Utah 

Colorado * Maryland New York Vermont 
Connecticut Massachusetts North Dakota Virginia 
Delaware * Michivan 2.4 Ohio Washinton ® 
Dist. of Columbia Minnesota Oklahoma West Virginia 
Hawaii! Mississippd Oregon * Wiseonsia 
idaho Missourt Pennsylvania Wyoming ® 


1. Oral examination required. 

2. Briei supplemental written examination required. 

3. Examination in basie sciences required. 

4. Require two years of medical practice. 

Some states exact additional requirements, 1. ¢, a basle science cere 
tifeate, proo! of citizenship and an internship of one year. These are 
general requirements of all candidates for licensure. 


Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Texas. Delaware re- 
quires that National Board diplomates have two years of 
medical practice to qualify for licensure, while the laws 
or regulations of the licensing boards in Illinois, Rhode 
Island, Wyoming, and Hawaii require diplomates to take 
an oral examination. A brief supplemental written exami- 
nation is required in Michigan. 

In addition to the boards of medical licensure, 19 
states, the District of Columbia, and Alaska have estab- 
lished separate examining boards in the basic sciences. 
The basic science boards of Arizona, Colorado, Michi- 
gan, New Mexico, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
and Washington do not provide exemption for National 
Board diplomates, and in these states diplomates are 
required to take an examination in the basic sciences 
before obtaining a medical license. 


The states, territories, and possessions that will endorse 
the certificate of the National Board of Medical Exam- 
iners are recorded in table 42. 

The National Board admits to its examinations any 
student in good standing in medical schools in the United 
States and Canada that are approved by the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medi- 
cal Association. Any graduate of a school approved at the 
time of graduation is eligible upon presentation of a pho- 
tostatic copy of the medical degree. 

Students trained in foreign medical schools that are 
included on the list agreed upon jointly by the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges may be admitted to the board's exami- 
nation upon presentation of certification of an M.D. 
degree or its equivalent. Graduates of foreign medical 
schools not included on the list, who have had postgradu- 
ate training and experience in approved hospitals in the 
United States or in Canada and who have graduated from 
a school known to have had acceptable standards at the 
time of graduation, are considered on an individual basis. 


Taste 43.—National Board Examinations, 1916-1921 


Total Percentage 
Year Examined Passed Failed Failed 


* Represents eleven examinations. 


The National Board was founded in 1915 by Dr. W. L. 
Rodman, then President of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. The written examinations as now given are the 
objective, multiple-choice form of test. The examinations 
are designed to measure comprehensive knowledge and 
ability to apply that knowledge intelligently. The test is 
administered by the Educational Service of Princeton, 


eee Wisconsin ....Mr. William H. Barber, Secretary, 621 Ransom Street, 
Alaska . _.Dr. C. Parl Albrecht, Secretary, Box 1931, Juneau 
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N. J. A wide variety of types of questions are used to 
measure not only the candidate’s knowledge but also his 
judgment, reasoning, and ability to apply facts to the 
problems at hand. A handbook describing the item types 
is available to all candidates in order that they may be 
altogether familiar with the test techniques before taking 
the examinations. 


Taste 44.—National Board Examinations in Part 1, 1922-1953 


Total Percent- 
Exarmina- Ineom- ave 
Date tions Passed plete Falled Failed 

February, 1958... 875 a8 62 
June, 1953... 2.961 1,682 749 230 12.0 
September, 1,152 193 1” 156 
byl 415 69 wm 2.5 
625 85 “3 
452 9 ws 
S43 £33 231 7 2.9 
cece 18 675 331 11.8 
120 sol B45 2.5 
1,277 735 45 
12M 782 816 “48 
1,4 TS 410 69 8.1 
124 ws 123 12.5 
1,435 415 49 46 
1,733 143 an 17.7 
107 1,24 471 192 13.8 
yous 4,229 226 861,465 14.9 
2,106 1,475 OM 118 
184 1,352 318 14.7 
coo 3,607 2,178 M7 MA 
8.523 337 1,243 243 o4 
2,153 1,038 93 
2407 17 375 o4 
Totals, “76 620 13.7 


In the following paragraphs data are presented regard- 
ing the examinations conducted and the issuance of cer- 
tificates by the National Board. This is the 32nd annual 
compilation of these statistics. The board's first examina- 
tion was given October, 1916. From that date and up to 
and including a test given in June, 1921, 11 examinations 
were given and 268 candidates were certified. The num- 
bers examined during this period are recorded in annual 
figures in table 43. 

Since 1922 the examination has been divided into three 
parts, which must be taken and completed in the follow- 
ing sequence: part 1, a written examination in six basic 
science subjects; part 2, a written examination in five 
major clinical divisions and their component subjects or 
subdivisions; and part 3, an oral and practical evaluation 
of the candidates’ ability in critical observation, in diag- 
nostic acumen, and in the principles of therapy. The ex- 
amination in part 3 is divided into four periods, allocated 
to the following four major elements of general practice; 
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clinical medicine, pediatrics, clinical surgery, and obstet- 
rics and gynecology. 

Examinations in parts 1 and 2 are held in the winter 
and late spring at medical schools in the United States and 
Canada. An additional examination in part 1 is held in 
September and in part 2 in June. These examinations are 
held at those medical schools that can conveniently ac- 
commodate them, if five or more candidates have regis- 
tered. The examinations in part 3 are given under the 
direction of local subsidiary boards in 31 centers in June 
of each year and at times that are announced well in 
advance of the date of the examination. The dates of all 
examinations are posted on college bulletin boards and 
published in THe JOURNAL and in the “National Board 
Examiner,” the official publication of the National Board 
of Medical Examiners. 

The tables that are hereinafter presented refer to the 
results of examinations in all three parts since 1922, in- 
cluding those who passed and failed examinations and 
those certified. 


Taste 48.—National Board Examinations in Part 2, 1922-1953 


Total Pereent- 
Pxamina- Tneorm- ave 
Date tions plete Failed Failed 

Pobruary, 198 eee 2 16 
cose eee 13 2.9 
226 1 i “ea 
334 1 12.1 
ou 1 1245 
1928... 1 RA 93 
31929.. 19 10.5 
643 7 ” 
719 620 2 12.1 
wu | ” 68 
feu 0 wo 
187... 1 60 
. wil S15 “ 5.3 
ws ” 4.5 
1s 0 a9 
m7... . 1418 ” 17 
1,725 ” o9 
1a)... 1,837 13 
2017 0 28 la 


A candidate is eligible for part | who has completed 
successfully the first two years of work in an approved 
medical school. Candidates are required to take all six 
subjects of part | at one examination period unless en- 
titled to take an incomplete examination. An incomplete 
examination is allowed candidates taking part | at the end 
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of their second year in a medical school where the third- 
year curriculum includes courses in one or two subjects 
of this part. The examinations in the subjects not yet 
completed are therefore postponed and may be taken at 
any examination period after the candidate has completed 
them in his medical school. They are recorded in these 
tabulations under the heading “Incomplete Examina- 
tions” and are excluded from the calculations referring to 
the percentage of failures. 

A candidate is eligible for part 2 who has passed part 
1 and has completed successfully a four year medical 
course in an approved medical school. 

A candidate is eligible for part 3 if he has passed parts 
1 and 2, received the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and 
served at least one year in a hospital approved by the 


Taste 46.—National Board Examinations in Part 3, 1922-1953 


Total — 
Exami- 
Vear nations Passed Failed Pailed 

2 2 00 
82 1 13 
1% 120 6 48 
219 13 5.9 
235 243 12 47 
272 | 7.2 
322 16 be 
352 337 15 43 
a wl 19 45 
419 1s 41 
822 2s 61 
bol 56 45 
wT bas ly a4 
578 20 33 
576 2 5.0 
706 682 a4 
770 ™ 4 53 
771 2 2.7 
1,054 141 13 i2 
1,230 1,213 17 l4 
1,168 1,146 22 18 
1.265 1,232 13 106 
1,613 | 12 
1,741 1,723 18 10 
1,715 1,70 15 09 
1,685 1674 ll 04 
1,732 1,736 16 09 
1,738 1,78 17 
2,128 2,096 w 43 
cc 2,089 1979 29 

25,345 27 8 719 2.5 


American Medical Association or by the Canadian Medi- 
cal Association. Under special circumstances, considera- 
tion may be given to service in a laboratory, the nature 
of which is acceptable to the National Board as the equiv- 
alent of hospital service. 

Tables 44 and 45 record the results of examinations 
given in parts | and 2 during 1953 and for each year since 


1922. The data shown represent examinations conducted ° 


rather than persons examined. The tabular data include 
candidates who fail and are reexamined during the same 
year and those who pass parts | and 2 in the same year. 

In 1953, 4,278 examinations were given in part 1; 
2,866 passed, and 432, or 13%, failed. There were 980 
incomplete examinations given. In part 2, 2,200 exami- 
nations were held; 2,145 passed, and 54, or 2.4%, failed. 
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Incomplete examinations are seldom given in this part. 
There was one such examination given in 1953. 

Since 1922 a total of 64,776 examinations have been 
given in part 1 and 33,092 in part 2. During this period 
39,196 passed part 1 and 31,612 passed part 2. In the 
32 year period shown, there have been 6,250 failures in 
part 1 (13.7% ) and 1,433 (4.3%) in part 2. The in- 
creasing value of the National Board certificate is re- 
flected in the figures presented in these two tables, par- 
ticularly since 1943. In 1953 the number of examinations 
in these two parts exceeded all previous years including 
1943 when medical schools were operating on an acceler- 
ated program. 

In 1953, 2,039 tests were given in part 3; 1,979 passed, 
and 60 (2.9% ) failed. Results of examinations in part 3 
in 1953 and in the 31 preceding years are given in table 
46. In 31 years, 28,345 were tested, of whom 27,626 
were granted the certificate of the board. The percentage 
of failures in this final examination in 32 years was 2.5. 

The 1,979 physicians certified as diplomates in 1953 
represented 62 medical schools in the United States, 6 in 
Canada, and 14 medical schools of other countries. The 
school and the number of examinees from each are in- 
cluded in table 47. 


Taste 47.—Diplomates from Individual Medical Schools, 1953 


United States Temple University 1” 
Collece of Medical Evangelists... 22 ‘University of Pennsylvania..... 
University of Colorado......... 2 Woman's Medical College....... a 
Georgetown University ......... Medical College of S. ©......... ‘4 
George Washington University.. 8 University of Tennessee......... 1 
Howard University ...........+ 17 Meharry College........ ” 
Emory University 1 Vanderbilt University .......... 2 
Chicago Medical School......... 63 University of Texas............. 1 
Northwestern University ....... University of Utah... 
Stritch School of Medicine...... § University of Vermont.. socceceeses BO 
Univ. of Chicaco School of Med. 13 Univ ersity of 
University of 12 College of Virginia..... 
Indiana University University of Washineton....... 
State University of lowa....... 5 University of Wisconsin......... 1 
University of Kansas........... 3 Marquette University .......... 8 
University of Loulsville......... 3 
Tulane University ............+ 6 Canada 
Johns Hopkins University...... s Dathousie University ........... 1 
University of Maryland......... 4 Queen's Caliversity 
Boston University .............. 67 University of Western Ontario.. 2 
Harvard Medical Sehool........ 1% University of Toronto.......... 6 
Tufts College Medical School... 108 University . 
University of Michigan......... 3 University of Montreal.......... 1 
University of Minnesota........ 17 
St. Louls University..........+ Foreign 
Washington University ......... 7 Penn. Medical School, Shanghal 2 
Creighton University ........... Nat'l Coll. of Med. of Shanghai 2 
University of Nebraska......... National Central Univ. Collece 
Albany Medical College......... of Medicine, Nanking.......... 1 
State Univ. of N. ¥., Brooklyn Univ. Faculty ot 
University of Buffalo 1 
Columbia University Uv. Faculty of Med... 1 
Cornell University .............. aS Licentiate of the Royal College 
New York Medical College...... ls of Physicians of London and 
New York University............ lw Member of the Royal College 
University of Rochester......... 5? of Surgeons of England...... 1 
State Univ. of N. ¥., Syracuse... 44 Queen's University Faculty of 
Bowman Gray School of Med... 2 National Univ. of Ireland....... 2 
University of Cincinnatl........ 2 American Univ. of Beirut School 
Western Reserve University..... 7 5 
Ohio State University........... “ University of the Philippines.... 3 
University of Oklahoma........ 3 University of Witwatersrand... 1 
University of Oregon........... 7 University of Geneva............ 3 
Hahnemann Med. Coll.......... 74 «=©University of Lausanne......... 1 
Jeflerson Medical College....... 22 ©University of Zurich......... 


The figures presented in the preceding tables represent 
examinations given. The number of persons tested during 
any one year is recorded for the 32 year period in table 
48. The classification “Passed” or “Failed” in cases in 
which more than one examination has been taken in a 
given year are based on the results of the last examination 
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during the year in question. Thus, if in 1953 a candidate 
passed part | but at a subsequent examination in 1953 
he failed part 2, he is computed in this table as having 
failed. On this basis figures computed indicate that there 
were 7,786 persons who took at least one test of the Na- 
tional Board in 1953: In 1953 the number of candidates 
examined was greater than any other year. In all, 112,947 
persons were examined in one or more of the annual 
examinations, of whom 91,437 passed, 14,520 took in- 
complete examinations, and 6,990 (7% ) failed. 


In 1953, there were 3,136 licenses to practice medicine 
issued by endorsement of the certificate of the National 
Board of Medical Examiners in 45 states, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The 
number registered by each of these licensing boards is 
recorded in table 49. There have been 25,970 licenses 
issued on the basis of endorsement of the board's certifi- 
cate by the various states, territories, and outlying posses- 
sions since 1915. 

The National Board has not set itself up as a national 
licensing body. It recognizes that it is the function of the 


Taste 48.—Parts 1, 2, and 3, Excluding Duplications, 1922-1953 


Total Pereent- 
Exami 1 
Year nations Passed plete Failed Failed 

1926... 1,161 sau 105 126 
1927. 1,248 “7 42 159 MA 
149 2 118 9.7 
cc 1,723 319 as 
2218 1632 410 1%6 9.7 
2,542 1400 137 69 
1983... 2.277 «1806 260 191 96 
1084 201 ew 190 67 
1985. 2308 an 129 66 
1906..... 2517 1,989 23 175 
1987...... 2,735 862151 187 80 
1488 292 «3 lvl 74 
82a 2476 448 lov 
19... 318 8622507 223 
862,749 332 237 79 
1943 454 3.671 68 237 61 
lod 6,363 4,235 wy 
5,912 4,7) 2M 57 
649 «64495 22 53 
1949... 64 856,376 237 42 
16... 68 6.000 (HO wl 45 
2062...... 736 72 aol 55 
1908..... 7,735 6,708 68 

Totals 112,087 437 66.900 70 


individual states to determine who shall practice within 
their borders and to maintain high standards of medical 
practice in accordance with their own rules and regula- 
tions. The state licensing boards receive applications after 
the completion of the formal training, when the physician 
seeks a license to practice his profession. 


The National Board is opposed to any attempt on the 
part of a medical school to shape its curriculum with the 
primary purpose of preparing students for these examina- 
tions. However, the broad scope of the subject matter now 
made possible by the multiple-choice techniques provides 
an opportunity for the major departments of a medical . 


Taste 49.—Licenses Granted on the Basis of National Board 
Certificates, 1953 


District of Columbia............ 6 
w 
22 
1 
3,136 


school, both preclinical and clinical, to learn more of the 
effectiveness of their own teaching. Examinations of part 
1 or 2, or in some instances both parts, are a requirement 
in 13 schools. The board’s examinations are taken on a 
voluntary basis by the entire student body, or a majority 
of the student body in five schools. The National Board 
has expressed the conviction that no one examination 
should be used as the only basis of evaluating the progress 
of students. It realizes that it is the obligation of each 
medical school to make the final decision on promotion 
or graduation of its students on the basis of all its infor- 
mation about them, of which the performance in a 
written test constitutes only a part. 

The membership of the National Board of Medical 
Examiners includes representation from the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medi- 
cal Association, the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, the Federation of State Medical Boards of the 
United States, the federal services, and members elected 
at large. The officers of the board are: 


Burrell O. Raulston, M.D., President 

John P. Hubbard, M.D., Executive Secretary 

J. S. Rodman, M.D., Honorary Medical Secretary 

Ralph Jones, Jr., M.D., Assistant Secretary 

Everett S. Elwood, Consultant on State Board Rela- 
tions. 


The address of the board is 225 South 15th Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
ON MEDICAL LICENSURE 


The fifty-second annual report on medical licensure 
by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, 
which appears in this issue of THe JOURNAL, presents 
statistics concerning the medical examination and licen- 
sure of physicians in the United States and its territories 
and outlying possessions for the year 1953 and summa- 
rizes trends over many years. Also included is informa- 
tion pertaining to the current regulations for medical 
licensure. 

During 1953 there were 14,434 licenses to practice 
medicine issued by the medical examining boards of the 
48 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Hawati, and Puerto Rico. Of the licenses issued, 
6,565 were granted after written examination and 7,869 
by reciprocity or endorsement of state licenses or the cer- 
tificate of the National Board of Medical Examiners. 
There was an increase of 1,206 in the total number of 
licenses issued in 1953 as compared with the previous 
year. This increase included an additional 353 issued by 
examination and 853 by reciprocity or endorsement of 
credentials. 

The data presented indicate that last year 7,276 phy- 
sicians received their first license to practice medicine 
and thus represent additions to the medical profession. 
In this group there were 685 foreign-trained physicians. 
In the same period there were about 3,421 deaths of 
physicians reported, so that there was a net gain of 3,855 
in the physician population in the United States and its 
territories and outlying possessions. The figure represents 
an increase of 799 in comparison with the net increase 
in 1952. 

Estimated figures indicate that, on December 31, 
1953, the total number of physicians in continental 
United States was 218.522, of whom 156,333 were esti- 
mated to be in private practice. This figure includes 6,677 
licensed physicians engaged in full-time research and 
teaching and physicians employed by insurance com- 
panies, industries, and health departments. It also in- 
cludes 29,161 interns and residents in hospitals and those 
engaged in hospital administration, 9.311 physicians 
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retired or not in practice, and 17,040 physicians in the 
government services. 

The percentage of failures in the written examination 
from existing approved medical schools in the United 
States was 3.8%; of graduates of approved medical 
schools in Canada 4.1% failed; of the graduates of med- 
ical schools in the United States no longer in operation 
50% failed; 70.2 of the graduates of unapproved med- 
ical schools at one time existing in the United States 
failed; the graduates of schools of osteopathy admitted 
to medical licensure examinations in the several states 
had 13.4% failures; and 45.5% of the foreign-trained 
physicians examined for medical licensure last year failed. 
The total percentage of failures was 13%. 

The report includes the preprofessional and profes- 
sional educational requirements of each licensing board, 
the states requiring an internship for licensure, regula- 
tions pertaining to the registration of interns and res- 
idents, licensure on the basis of government credentials, 
the issuance of temporary and limited licenses, and states 
requiring annual registration of physicians. 

The second section of this report pertains to the results 
of examinations given by the 21 boards of examiners in 
the basic sciences. Certificates of proficiency in the basic 
sciences were issued to 5,753 candidates in 1953. Of 
these certificates 3.854 were issued after written exam- 
ination and 1,899 by exemption, waiver, reciprocity, or 
endorsement. Among graduates of approved medical 
schools in the United States, foreign-trained physicians, 
graduates of unapproved medical schools in the United 
States, medical students, and dentists who took the writ- 
ten examination, 14.7% failed. There were 28.6°% fail- 
ures in the written examination by other practitioners. 

The final section of the report deals with the exam- 
inations given by the National Board of Medical Exam- 
iners. The examination of the National Board is given in 
three parts; the first part may be taken after completion 
of the sophomore year in medical school, the second part 
on completion of the medical course, and the third part 
after a year of hospital service. There were 7,786 persons 
who took at least one of the tests of the National Board 
in 1953, and 1,979 were certified as diplomates. The 
medical licensing boards of 39 states, the District of 
Columbia, the territories of Alaska and Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Canal Zone recognize the certificate of the 
National Board of Medical Examiners as an adequate 
qualification for a medical license. 

In 1953, there were 3,133 licenses to practice med- 
icine issued by endorsement of the certificate of the 
National Board in 45 states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, representing 
graduates of 62 medical schools in the United States, 
6 in Canada, and 14 medical schools of other countries. 

The presentation of this study is made available 
through the cooperation of the various examining and 
licensing boards. For their cooperation the Council and 
Tut JOURNAL wish to express appreciation, 
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FEW PHYSICIANS RETIRE 


Of the 22,296 physicians in the age group 65-74 in the 
United States in April, 1950, 18,770 (84.2%) were in 
active private practice according to data in the appendix 
of Bulletin 94 of the Bureau of Medical Economic Re- 
search. Only 15.8° were not engaged in active private 
practice. Among these 3,526 not in active private prac- 
tice were housewives and others who had practiced for 
only a few years, if any, and several hundred who were 
still employed by private or public employers; still others 
had retired from private or public employment, probably 
on a pension financed in whole or in part by the em- 
ployer. Although these newly published data do not sep- 
arate the self-employed from the employed who are still 
in active private practice, it seems strange that the House 
Committee on Ways and Means should continue to con- 
sider the provisions of the administration bill on social 
security, H. R. 7199, 83rd Congress, which would force 
self-employed physicians between the ages of 65 and 75 
to pay social security taxes while denying them until age 
75 an Old Age and Survivors Insurance pension if they 
earned $1,000 or more a year. If the pattern of 1950 is 
continued, 8 or 9 physicians out of 10 would be required 
to pay social security taxes but would receive no pension 
from age 65 to 75. This new statistic adds force to the 
objections raised by Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame,' who spoke 
on behalf of the American Medical Association against 
compulsory inclusion of all physicians under Social 
Security before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means on April 6, 1954. 


LICENSURE OF GRADUATES OF FOREIGN 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


A study of the current report on medical licensure 
reveals that in many states the licensure of foreign-trained 
physicians has been given serious consideration by the 
authorities and that methods are being developed to pro- 
vide for the licensure of such physicians that will not 
lower the standards of medical practice in the United 
States. Foreign-trained physicians may apply for licen- 
sure to all but 11 licensing boards. Seven boards do not 
require citizenship, while 14 boards require that the ap- 
plicant file first citizenship papers. Twenty-seven boards 
stipulate that the foreign-trained physician must serve an 
internship or obtain further medical training in the United 
States. 

The current list of SO medical schools in 14 countries 
compiled by the Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals in collaboration with the executive council of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges is included in 
the report. These two bodies recommend that graduates 
of these schools be considered on the same basis as grad- 
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uates of approved medical schools in the United States. 
This is offered as an advisory list for the use of any agency 
or organization that may find it useful. The position of 
the Council with respect to schools not named in the list 
is that they neither approve nor disapprove such creden- 
tials. The credentials of graduates not listed must be 
evaluated by other organizations or institutions to whom 
graduates of the institutions apply for recognition. Six- 
teen licensing boards stipulate that recognition is limited 
to graduates of schools on the list. Other boards find the 
list useful in the evaluation of credentials. 


Mention is made in the report that the Council has 
prepared a compendium of information concerning 
foreign medical schools and the status of foreign medical 
credentials in the United States as an aid to foreign- 
trained physicians which is available upon request. 

Last year graduates of 175 foreign medical schools 
and holders of the certificate of one of the licensing cor- 
porations of Great Britain were examined by 36 licensing 
boards. Graduates of medical schools in the Philippines, 
Iceland, 12 South and Central American countries, 28 
countries in Europe, and 8 in Asia were represented at 
examinations. The number examined totaled 1,463. The 
number who were successful was 796; failures numbered 
667, or 45.5°. Of the 796 foreign-trained physicians 
licensed in 1953, 685 were not previously licensed in the 
United States and therefore represent additions to the 
physician population in the United States. 

The Council, the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, the Federation of State Medical Boards, and 
other interested agencies are now engaged in discussions 
looking toward a reevaluation of the problem created by 
the influx of foreign-trained physicians migrating to the 
United States to pursue their profession. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH FORUM 


On the occasion of the dedication of the Martha Tracy 
Memorial for Preventive Medicine, March 11, at the 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, a health as- 
surance forum was conducted. The proceedings of the 
forum, which stressed the conservation of human re- 
sources in industry, have been published as a mimeo- 
graphed pamphiet. In the keynote address Dr. Burgess L. 
Gordon, president of the college, stated that when em- 
ployees are sick and must be absent from work the whole 
national economy suffers. The magnitude of the problem 
is indicated by the fact that in the United States about 
2 million industrial workers are absent because of sick- 
ness every working day. Dr. Anna M. Bactjer, in speaking 
of environmental influences, divided the factors that may 
cause occupational diseases into physical (such as ex- 
tremes of temperature, harmful radiation, excessive noise, 
and abnormal barometric pressure), chemical (such as 


1. Statement by Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame on H. R. 7199 Before C om- 
mittee of House of Representatives, Organization Section, J. A. M. A. 
O54: 1427 (April 24) 1954. 
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silica dust, toxic metallic dusts and fumes, organic vapors, 
and gases), infectious, and mechanical (such as vibra- 
tion, friction, pressure, and excessive lifting). She stated 
that in addition to the specific occupational diseases the 
role of the occupational environment on susceptibility to 
disease must be considered. The prevention of occupa- 
tional diseases depends on the cooperation of persons 
trained in medicine, physiology, toxicology, engineering, 
chemistry, physics, and other disciplines. Industries are 
becoming increasingly aware of the importance of the 
health of their employees and are spending vast sums 
on improving the working environment as well as other 
means of disease prevention. 

Dr. Francis J. Braceland spoke of mental hazards in 
industry, a field to which he believes too little attention 
has been paid in the past. He cited an experiment that 
showed that regardless of the working conditions, pro- 
ductivity depended on the esprit de corps of the workers. 
Many of the hazards are brought to the job by the worker. 
These have to do with personality maladjustment, mood 
disorders, deep-seated inferiority feelings, and the like. 
Such personality disorders may result in absenteeism, ac- 
cidents, alcoholism, illness, job dissatisfactions, and of- 
fice feuds. In the removal of these hazards the medical 
department, the personnel department, and the immedi- 
ate supervisors of the employees must work as a team. 
The most important member of this team is usually the 
employee's supervisor, and for this reason supervisors 
must be taught the fundamentals of interpersonal rela- 
tions. Dr. William A. Sawyer discussed the problem of 

absenteeism and referred to the experiment at the Haw- 

thorne Works of Western Electric, in which it was shown 
that the employees with high absence rates had had fre- 
quent minor illnesses and a large number of major ill- 
nesses, frequent injuries and accidents, and many emo- 
tional ups and downs. They were, in general, discon- 
tented, unhappy, and difficult to get along with and to 
supervise, whereas in a group with a good attendance 
record the opposite conditions prevailed. In order to get 
at the root of this problem, employees with a record of 
excessive absences should be recognized early and an 
effort made to discover the underlying cause and to apply 
corrective measures. 

Dr. Ronald F. Buchan outlined the health service 
needs of small and large industries and divided these into 
services related to the individual workers (such as phys- 
ical examinations, health counseling, health education, 
and treatment of occupational illness) and services related 
to the environment (detection and elimination of me- 
chanical hazards and toxic exposures, maintenance of 
plant sanitation, and control of waste material to prevent 
water and air pollution). Dr. Buchan stressed the bene- 
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fits to be derived from industrial medical services, chief 
among which are the maintenance and conservation of 
health, reduction of labor turnover, reduction of acci- 
dents and occupational diseases, reduction of absentee- 
ism, and increase in production. Speaking of the proper 
age for retirement, Dr. Earl C. Bonnett called attention 
to the large number of men over 65 years of age em- 
ployed full time or part time and stressed the need for 
a more realistic approach to the problem. Dr. Donald A. 
Covalt, in further discussing this problem, advocated the 
establishment of medical boards to survey employees and 
establish the amount of time they could be usefully em- 
ployed after reaching an age when their capacity for 
work is decreasing. Dr. W. E. Chamberlain forcefully 
objected to the present preoccupation with retirement 
and stated that industry should concern itself with the 
reorientation of aging employees. He pointed out that 
if a man is successful and enjoying his work retirement 
can have a tragic effect on his personality. 

An increasing demand for study of industrial health 
problems and the application of concrete measures for 
their relief was responsible for the sponsoring of this 
forum. The effort, time, and money expended will have 
been justified only if its influence extends beyond the 
community in which it was held and leads to further con- 
sideration of these and similar problems throughout the 
nation and to the taking of appropriate remedial steps. 
There is a growing tendency on the part of industrial 
firms, when the health problems for which they are re- 
sponsible are clearly delineated, voluntarily to undertake 
their climination. This is the American way and is far 
better than dependence on governmental control. 


REGISTRATION UNDER THE HARRISON 
NARCOTIC ACT 


Physicians who are registered under the Harrison 
Narcotic Act or under the Marihuana Tax Act must effect 
reregistration on or before July 1 to avoid a penalty. 
Each year, despite the annual warnings in THe JoURNAL, 
this requirement is overlooked by some physicians, and 
unpleasant consequences follow. Failure to register adds 
a penalty of 25% to the tax payable and, in addition, 
subjects the physician to the possibility of a fine not ex- 
ceeding $2,000 or imprisonment for a maximum of five 
years, or to both. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has in past years given some tardy registrants the choice 
of paying sums by way of compromise, a procedure 
authorized by law, or accepting criminal prosecution. If 
this procedure does not produce the required promptness 
in reregistration, the commissioner will have no choice 
but to institute criminal prosecution. 
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A MONTHLY MESSAGE 


Our Latin American colleagues have a very high es- 
teem for the American Medical Association, and they 
are in agreement with its philosophies. This was the im- 
pression I received everywhere | went during my recent 
trip to South America in the company of Mrs. McCor- 
mick and Dr. and Mrs. David B. Allman. The principal 
purpose of the journey was to attend the International 
Congress of the International College of Surgeons at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. We also stayed a few days cach at 
Lima, Peru, and Rio de Janeiro. On our way back we 
made an overnight stop at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Dr. Allman and I were each called on to give a num- 
ber of talks. In Sao Paulo, where the principal addresses 
were made, Dr. Allman discussed “The Delusion of So- 
cialized Medicine,” and my subject was “The Malignancy 
of Socialized Medicine.” There were en- 


tive countries. The development of mutual respect and 
understanding naturally follows such a program. 

Our relationship to the Puerto Rican medical profes- 
sion is, of course, much closer than that which I have 
just outlined. It is one of the territories represented in the 
A. M. A. The territorial societies should be especially 
encouraged to build up their respective memberships and 
to take an increasingly active role in A. M. A. affairs. The 
best way I know of encouraging these organizations is 
by showing more interest in the problems that concern 
them. 

In the journey to and from South America, we logged 
about 50 hours of actual flying time. This gave me an 
opportunity to reflect on a number of things besides the 
immediate purpose of the trip. One of these is the threat 

of constant condemnation that faces 


thusiastic ovations at the conclusion of 
both the talks, and there is every indi- 
cation that our colleagues in South 
American countries are opposed to any 
socialistic regime in medicine. 

A great deal of progress is being made 
by the countries we visited in the im- 
provement of medical education and 
medical care. The physicians are en- 
thusiastic about the future and are work- 
ing diligently toward achieving the high- 
est standards in medical practice. Their 
chief obstacles to progress are gradually 
being overcome through health educa- 
tion and the support by their respective 
governments of cooperative health pro- 
grams backed by the United States, the 
World Health Organization, and private 
agencies such as the Rockefeller and Kellogg foundations. 

The South American physicians we met made it quite 
clear that they believe the American Medical Association 
is the outstanding organization of its kind. We were 
elected to honorary membership in the Peruvian Surgical 
Society and the Sao Paulo Academy of Medicine. The 
Paulista doctors also named me their goodwill delegate 
to the United States. These honors indicated a definite af- 
fection not so much for the individual recipients but for 
the physicians of the country that they represented. In 
San Juan, members of the medical society whom I ad- 
dressed expressed considerable enthusiasm over the visit 
of an A. M. A. president—the second, I believe, in 35 

ears. 
. I have always held to the belief that medicine should 
recognize no international boundaries. We are members 
of a profession dedicated to a great humanitarian work— 
the healing of the sick and the injured. The pooling of 
our knowledge and the free exchange of medical informa- 
tion can accrue only to the benefit of mankind. Meetings 
of international scope should be encouraged, and the phy- 
sicians of neighboring nations should cultivate each 
other's friendship through regular visits to their respec- 


America today despite the tremendous 
progress in the medical and hospital field 
and our many technological advances. 

I am afraid that we are taking for 
granted our numerous blessings and our 
remarkable progress in search of a 
better life. Recognition through accom- 
plishment has become so commonplace 
that we find curselves competing on the 
basis of that which will command the 
largest headlines, the greatest number 
of column inches in our newspapers and 
magazines, and the number of times we 
are mentioned by radio and television 
news commentators. Today the spectac- 
ular seems to be more appealing than 
the conventional and human frailties are 
exploited by newspapers and period- 
icals. To wash away all that is good just to reveal a mus- 
tard seed of evil and then magnify it in emotional fashion 
is basically dishonest. Actually we are all guilty—in our 
professions, in our businesses, and even in our homes. In 
training children, we make much more of a fuss over what 
they do wrong in a split second of forgetfulness than for 
the hours they have been perfect angels. 

Today, when we have accomplished so much that is 
good and honest, upright, and just, we are criticized be- 
cause it is not utopian. Medical care and those who have 
contributed to its progress find themselves engulfed in this 
criticism. The time has come for us to embark on a cam- 
paign to “Accentuate the Positive.” Let us start empha- 
sizing the good things in life—the progress that has been 
made in our communities, state and nation—in our bus- 
inesses and professions. 

I sincerely hope that all of the readers of this page 
will be able to attend the A. M. A.’s Annual Meeting in 
San Francisco next month. It promises to be one of the 
best meetings we have ever had. I shall be looking for- 
ward to greeting you personally. 


Epwarb J. McCormick, M.D., Toledo, Ohio 
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IMPROVISED HOSPITALS FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 

if this country should be attacked by nuclear weapons, the 
existing hospitals, even if expanded, would be entirely in- 
adequate to cope with the vast numbers of casualties to be 
expected. A survey of the hospital facilities in the nation’s 70 
critical target areas reveals about 650,000 registered hospital 
beds in all categories. When we consider the prospect that, 
according to national planning councils, more than 5 million 


- 


Fig. 1.—Surgical equipment and supplies for the civil defense temporary 
al. 


surviving casualties could result from multiple simultaneous 
attacks on our major cities, we begin to appreciate the gravity 
of our situation. Hospitals are generally located in the congested 
downtown area. Therefore most would be knocked out in an 
atomic attack and, by the same token, many of the physicians 
and nurses would be lost. Furthermore, many are tuberculosis 
or neuropsychiatric hospitals, and are not always suited for 
general or emergency use. 


Fig. 2.—Siaty-second x-ray machine. 


It has been estimated by the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration that supplies and equipment for 5,000 improvised hos- 
pitals should be purchased for the federal reserves of back-up 
medical supplies to be available for use in schools or other build- 


ings on the periphery of target cities in the event of an emer- 
gency. Another 1,000 improvised hospitals should be purchased 
by the states under the Federal Contributions Program. The 
mission of the improvised hospital would be to furnish early 
hospitalization to the seriously sick and injured casualties in, 
or as close as possible to, the stricken area for lifesaving initial 
and reparative treatment or surgery. Such casualties will include 
all segments of the population. 

The hospital, as designed by the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, is a complete 200 bed unit, transportable on a 
single tractor-trailer truck. It weighs approximately 13.5 tons, 
contains some 288 different items, and will take up approxi- 
mately 2,000 cu. ft. for storage. On arrival at a predesignated 
building not more than two or three stories high, it can be 


Fig. 3.—Folding operating table and its equipment. 


assembled in about 4 hours by about 0 professionals, and 
trained and untrained auxiliaries, and will require a minimum 
of about 14,000 sq. ft. of floor space. In event of a secondary 
emergency, it can be repacked and relocated. The pictures illus- 
trate the types of surgical equipment and supplies, laboratory 
equipment, x-ray machines, and operating tables included with 
the improvised hospital approved by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

A modern school building would furnish 10 rooms suitable 
for wards of 20 patients each, 3 operating rooms, and other 
space adaptable for ancillary services. Generators and a S00- 
gallon nylon water tank are included in the list of supplies. The 
cost of the 200-bed unit with all its cots, surgical instruments, 
drugs, laboratory supplies, x-ray machine, sterilizers, portable 
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generators, and other equipment, is approximately $26,500. The 
unit may be purchased by states on a matching fund basis with 
the federal government. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 

The Distinguished Service Gold Medal award, given annually 
for “meritorious services in the science and art of medicine,” is 
one of the highest and most cherished honors bestowed by the 
American Medical Association. The award will be given for the 
17th consecutive year during Dr. Walter B. Martin's inaugural 
ceremony at San Francisco. Any member of the A. M. A. may 
submit nominations for this award. The nominations should be 
sent to Dr. George F. Lull at A. M. A. headquarters not later 
than June 5. Each nomination should be accompanied by a full 
and complete record of the doctor's career in medicine. It is 
hoped that a large number of new names will be received this 
year. These, of course, will be added to the list of holdover 
nominees for consideration at one time. 


REFERENCE COMMITTEES OF 
THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

The Speaker of the House of Delegates of the American 
Medical Association, Dr. James RK. Reuling, New York, has 
appointed delegates to serve on the reference committees of 
the House at the San Francisco Meeting, as follows: 


Amendments to the Constitution and Bylaws 
R. B. Chrisman Jr., Chairman, Florida 
Arthur A. Brindley, Ohio 
Harold F. R. Brown, New York 
Edward L. Compere, Section on Orthopedic Surgery 
Raymond F. Peterson, Montana 

Board of Trustees and Secretary, Reports of 
Eugene F. Hoffman, Chairman, California 
W. L. Crawford, Section on Pediatrics 
B. O. Edwards, North Carolina 
Andrew A. Eggston, New York 
Cleon A. Nafe, Indiana 


Credentials 
Walter F. Vest, Chairman, West Virginia 
Paul Baldwin, Missouri 
Thomas M. d'Angelo, New York 
Harlan English, Ulinois 
James P. Hammond, Vermont 


Executive Session 
Charles L. Shafer, Chairman, Pennsylvania 
Stephen E. Gavin, Wisconsin 
William H. Halley, Colorado 
Hollis E. Johnson, Section on Diseases of the Chest 
J. Morrison Hutcheson, Virginia 


Hygiene, Public Health, and Industrial Health 
Warde B. Allan, Chairman, Maryland 
George Braunlich, lowa 
R. T. Johnstone, Section on Preventive and Industrial 
Medicine and Public Health 
Charles H. Richardson Sr., Georgia 
Dwight L. Wilbur, California 


Insurance and Medical Service 
Thomas J. Danaher, Chairman, Connecticut 
William F. Costello, New Jersey 
Val H. Fuchs, Louisiana 
B. R. Kirklin, Section on Radiology 
Sam J. McClendon, California 


Legislation and Public Relations 
Floyd S. Winslow, Chairman, New York 
William C. Chaney, Tennessee 
Fred H. Muller, Ilinors 
Truman C. Terrell, Texas 
Elmer P. Weigel, New Jersey 
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Medical Education and Hospitals 
W. Andrew Bunten, Chairman, Wyoming 
Charles G. Hayden, Massachusetts 
Willis H. Huron, Michigan 
John J. H. Keating. New York 
Laurence S. Nelson Sr., Kansas 


Medical Military Affairs 
Bernard Klein, Chairman, Ulinois 
Homer M. Izumi, Hawaii 
Frank A. MacDonald, California 
Clifford C. Sherburne, Ohio 
James L. Whitehill, Pennsylvania 


Miscellaneous Business 
R. J. Azzari, Chairman, New York 
Wyman D. Barrett, Michigan 
John F. Burton, Oklahoma 
John K. Glen, Texas 
Raymond M. McKeown, Oregon 


Reports of Officers 
George A. Earl, Chairman, Minnesota 
Clark Bailey, Kentucky 
Philip S. Foisie, Massachusetts 
Karl! S. J. Hohlen, Nebraska 
Hugh H. Hussey Jr., District of Columbia 


Rules and Order of Business 
Herbert B. Wright, Chairman, Ohio 
Henry 1. McGuire, Delaware 
Milford O. Rouse, Texas 
H. Kenneth Scatliff, Ulinois 
Dexter H. Witte, Wisconsin 


Sections and Section Work 
Willard A. Wright, Chairman, North Dakota 
J. Arnold Bargen, Minnesota 
W. Palmer Dearing, U. S. Public Health Service 
Gilson Colby Engel, Pennsylvania 
John F. Lucas, Mississippi 


Tellers 
Carl A. Grote, Chairman, Alabama 
William R. Brooksher, Arkansas 
Wesley W. Hall, Nevada 
Louis W. Jones, Pennsylvania 
B. E. Montgomery, Llinois 


Sergeants-at- Arms 
Reuben A. Benson, Oregon 
F. Sanchez-C astanho, Puerto Rico 
William Weston Jr., Master Sergeant, South Carolina 


MEETING OF SECTIONS ON RADIOLOGY AND 
UROLOGY AT SAN FRANCISCO 

It has been necessary to change the time and place of the 
joint meeting of the Section on Radiology with the Section on 
Urology, which was listed in the Preliminary Program in the 
May 8& issue of THe Journat, pages 156 and 157, The joint 
meeting will be held on Wednesday morning, June 23, in the 
Masonic Temple Auditorium instead of on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 22 in Hall | of the Masonic Temple. The meeting of the 
Section on Radiology previously scheduled for Wednesday 
morning, June 23, will be held on Friday morning, June 25. 


CALLING ALL RESOLUTIONS! 

Speaker James R. Reuling requests again that copies of resolu- 
tions to be introduced in the House of Delegates at the A. M. A. 
Annual Meeting in San Francisco in June be forwarded to the 
Secretary's office. Under present procedure of the House, mul- 
tiple copies of all resolutions must be made. The work of the 
House and its staff will be greatly facilitated if copies can be 
made at the headquarters office in Chicago in advance and then 
shipped to San Francisco. 


MEDICAL NEWS 


CALIFORNIA 

One Year Health -—Door-to-door interviews to determine 
the health of California's population were recently instituted in 
widely scattered areas of the state, according to Dr. Malcolm H. 
Merrill, state health director. About 35,000 persons in 12,000 
California homes will be checked by 24 interviewers from the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census during the course of the one year 
survey, to uncover the amount and nature of illnesses and ac- 
cidents of all kinds not usually reportable to health agencies, 
to obtain a comparison of rural and urban health, and to deter- 
mine whether the health pattern is changing. The project, under 
the direction of Dr. Lester Breslow, chief, state health depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Chronic Diseases, is financed by grants total- 
ing $207,000 from the U. S. Public Health Service. 


Society News.—Newly clected officers of the Northern Califor- 
nia Society of Allergy include Dr. Lazarre John Courtright, 
San Francisco, president; Dr. Minnola Stallings, San Francisco, 
vice-president; and Dr. Edward Matzger, San Francisco, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Recently elected officers of the Metropolitan 
Dermatological Society of Los Angeles include: Dr. Fred Feld- 
man, Beverly Hills, president; Dr. Irving A. Lewe, Montebello, 
vice-president; and Dr. Harold Price, North Hollywood, secre- 
tary. At a meeting of the Los Angeles Society of Allergy, 
Dr. Ben C. Eisenberg, Beverly Hills, was elected president; Dr. 
Walter R. MacLaren, Pasadena, vice-president; and Dr. Abram 
M. Targow, Los Angeles, secretary-treasurer.——Dr. J. Maurice 
Robinson was installed as president at a recent meeting of the 
San Francisco Radiological Society. Dr. Charles S. Capp was 
chosen president-elect; Dr. Ivan J. Miller, secretary-treasurer; 
and Dr. Joseph Levitin, member of the executive board. The 
Los Angeles Society of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology 
recently elected the following officers: Dr. Harold Owens, 
president; Dr. Robert A. Norene, secretary-treasurer; Dr. Sol 
Rome and Dr. Wendell C. Irvine, chairman and secretary, 
respectively, section on ophthalmology; and Dr. Max E. Pohl- 
man and Dr. Herschel H. Burston, chairman and secretary, re- 
spectively, section on otolaryngology. 


CONNECTICUT 

State Medical Election.—At the annual meeting in Hartford, 
Dr. Harol€ M. Marvin, New Haven, assumed the presidency of 
the Connecticut State Medical Society; Dr. Oliver L. Stringfield, 
Stamford, was named president-elect; Dr. Charles T. Schecht- 
man, New Britain, was elected first vice-president and Dr. Israel 
S. Otis, Meriden, second vice-president; Dr. Creighton Barker, 
New Haven, was reelected executive secretary; Dr. Frank H. 
Couch, Cromwell, treasurer; and Dr. Stanley B. Weld, Hartford, 
editor of the Connecticut State Medical Journal. 


Ricketts Medal to Dr. Pauwl.—Dr. John R. Paul of Yale Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, New Haven, has received the Howard 
Taylor Ricketts medal of the University of Chicago, given an- 
nually as a tribute to the late Dr. Ricketts, who proved during 
the 1906 epidemic of Rocky Mountain spotted fever that the 
disease was transmitted by a tick and who three years later 
discovered the causative organism, now named in his honor. 
Dr. Paul has studied outbreaks of poliomyelitis in Alaska, Japan, 
Egypt, and the tropics, and infectious hepatitis among the troops 
in Germany. He was a member of the committee on virus re- 
search of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 1940 
to 1948, a consultant to the secretary of war and director of the 
neurotropic Virus Disease Commission of the Army Epidemi- 
ology Board, 1941 to 1946, and chairman of virus and rickettsial 
study of the U. S. Public Health Service, 1946 to 1951. At the 
award ceremony, Dr. Paul spoke on infectious hepatitis. 


Physicians are invited to send to this department items of news of general 
interest, for example, those relating to society activities, new hospitals, 
education and public health. Programs should be received at least three 
weeks before the date of meeting. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Interns and Residents Convention.— The Association of Former 
Interns and Residents of Freedmen’s Hospital will hold its 
annual convention from May 31 to June 3 at the hospital in 
Washington, D. C. Dr. P. Randolph Higginbotham, Bluefield, 
W. Va., president of the association, will preside. A dinner 
address, “Public School Education in the United States Today 
and the Leaders of America Tomorrow,” will be given by the 
Hon. Samuel Brownell, New Haven, Conn., U. S. commissioner 
of education, at 6:30 p. m., June 3, in Frazier Hall, Howard 
University. 


ILLINOIS 

Psychiatric Lecture.—In the concluding lecture of the series on 
treatment in psychiatry, at the North Shore Health Resort (225 
Sheridan Road, Winnetka), Dr. Daniel Blain, Washington, D. C., 
will have as his topic, “The General Practitioner Can Contribute 
Toward Healthy Emotional Development,” at 8 p. m., on June 2. 


Personal.—Dr. Kellogg Speed, Highland Park, recently dis- 
cussed “Replacement Arthroplasty Versus Arthrodesis of the 
Hip Joint” before the staff of the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Long Beach, Calif. Dr. J. Roscoe Miller, president 
of Northwestern University, Evanston and Chicago, has been 
elected a member of the board of directors of G. D. Searle & 
Company, Chicago. 


Chicago 

Alumni Reunion Banquet.—The Medical Alumni Reunion 
Banquet, University of Chicago School of Medicine, will be held 
at the Hotel Shoreland (dinner dress optional) at 6:15 p. m., 
June 10. The banquet will honor the 1954 graduating class, 1904 
graduates of Rush Medical College, and graduates of Rush 
Medical College from 1881 to 1902 who are members of the 
medical alumni association. The program will include presenta- 
tion of the Borden award, distinguished service awards, testi- 
monial awards to Rush medical graduates, and gold keys to the 
medical alumni. Dr. Robert J. Hasterlik is in charge. Reserva- 
tions ($6.50 each) may be obtained through the Medical Alumni 
Office at Billings Hospital. 


Dr. Davis Named Lying-In Chief.—Dr. M. Edward Davis, a 
member of the University of Chicago Lying-In Hospital medical 
staff for the past 29 years, has been named chief of staff to 
succeed Dr. William J. Dieckmann, chairman of the depart- 
ment of obstetrics and gynecology, who has resigned his 
administrative post to devote full time to clinical activities and 
research as the Mary Campau Ryerson professor of obstetrics 
and gynecology. Dr. Davis, who was named the Joseph Bolivar 
DeLee professor of obstetrics in 1947, is the fourth administra- 
tor of the 59-year-old hospital. Recipient of the gold medal of 
the American Medical Association, he was honored with Dr. 
Fred L. Adair, Maitland, Fla., and Morris S. Kharasch, Ph.D., 
University of Chicago chemist, in 1935, for isolation and the 
successful application of ergonovine in childbirth, and in 1937 
received the annual award of the Central Association of Ob- 
stetricians and Gynecologists for his work on the production of 
artificial ovulation. 


IOWA 

State Medical Election.._Newly elected officers of the lowa 
State Medical Society include Dr. Gerald V. Caughlan, Council 
Bluffs, president; Dr. Lonnie A. Coffin, Farmington, president- 
elect; Dr. Clyde A. Boice, Washington, vice-president; Dr. 
Richard F. Birge, Des Moines, secretary; and Dr. N. Boyd 
Anderson, Des Moines, treasurer. 
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Degree in Hospital Administration—The State University of 
lowa has conferred on Mrs. Miriam Lovell Neff, Monticello, 
the doctor of philosophy degree in hospital administration. Mrs. 
Neff is the third person who has earned a doctorate in hospital 
leadership, according to Gerhard Hartman, superintendent 
of University Hospitals, lowa City, who was awarded the 
first Ph.D. in hospital administration at the University of 
Chicago in 1942. Mr. Charles E. Burbridge, head of Freedmen's 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., was the second recipient. Mrs. 
Neff has been administrative associate in the State University 
of lowa Hospitals and previously was administrative assistant 
to the superintendent of Sit. Barnabas Hospital in New York 


KANSAS 

T System.—A teletype system has been installed 
to link nine hospitals in Kansas. The leased-wire network covers 
a 30,000 square mile area stretching from Pittsburg on the 
Kansas-Missouri border, to Del Norte in south central Colo- 
rado’s San Luis Valley. The heart of the communications is in 
Wichita at the Wichita-St. Joseph Hospital. The system is said 
to be more economical than the long-distance telephone mes- 
sages. The teletype message is written at both the transmitting 
and receiving stations, eliminating the chance for error. 


LOUISIANA 

Dr. Findley Goes to Dr. Thomas Palmer Findley, 
professor of clinica! medicine at Tulane University of Louisiana 
School of Medicine, New Orleans, has been appointed to the 
Georgia Heart Association's chair of cardiovascular research at 
the Medical College of Georgia in Augusta. Dr. Findley, who 
has been head of the section of internal medicine at Ochsner 
Clinic for 12 years, was formerly affiliated with the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Washington University in St. Louis, 
and the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. He has served 
as president and as secretary-treasurer of the Southern Socicty 
for Clinical Research and as president of the New Orleans 
Academy of Internal Medicine. 


MARYLAND 

Dr. Eagle Honored.—Dr. Harry Fagle, Bethesda, since 1936 
@ commissioned officer, U. S. Public Health Service, was 
awarded the 1953 gold medal for his achievements in medi- 
cine by the Phi Lambda Kappa medical fraternity at the 
annual national convention in Baltimore, Dec. 30, 1953. Dr. 
Eagle has been adjunct professor of clinical medicine at 
George Washington University School of Medicine, Washing- 
ton, D. C., since 1948 and chief of the section on experimental 
therapeutics, Microbiological Institute, National Institutes of 
Health, since 1949. He is a member of the National Research 
Council and the Army Epidemiological Board and is associate 
editor of Pharmacological Review and the Proceedings of the 
Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine. He has been 
affiliated with Johns Hopkins University schools of medicine 
and hygiene and public health, Baltimore, the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, and the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, Bethesda. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Dr. Cattell to Head the Lahey Clinic.—In accordance with the 
expressed lifetime wishes of the late Dr. Frank H. Lahey, Dr. 
Richard B. Cattell has been officially appointed director and 
president of the Lahey Clinic in Boston. Dr. Cattell also succeeds 
Dr. Lahey as surgeon in chief of the New England Baptist 
Hospital. In accordance with Dr. Lahey’s plans, the clinic was 
left to the Lahey Foundation, a nonprofit organization in- 
corporated under the laws of the commonwealth to undertake 
charitable, educational, public, and scientific projects. Recently 
appointed administrator of the clinic is Dr. James E. Fish, who 
for the past cight years has served as medical director of the 
Ellis Hospital in Schenectady, N. Y. 


Appcint Clinical Professor of -—Dr. Benjamin Castle- 
man, who has been on the Harvard faculty since 1935, has 
been appointed clinical professor of pathology at the Harvard 
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Medical School and chief of the department of pathology at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, with which he has been 
associated since 1931. In the new pathology laboratory build- 
ing, to be constructed at the hospital in 1954, Dr. Castleman 
will continue to direct both the clinical and the research activi- 
ties and will teach Harvard medical students. He is consulting 
pathologist of the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital, Boston, and Memorial Hos- 
pital, Worcester, and pathologist of Emerson Hospital, Con- 


MINNESOTA 
Personal.—For his work in establishing radiological teaching 
programs in medical schools in India, Dr. Leo G. Rigler, Minne- 
apolis, head, University of Minnesota radiology department, 
recently received the gold medal of the Radiological Society of 
America.——Dr. Kar! S. Klicka, director of St. Barnabas 
Hospital, Minneapolis, has been appointed director of Presby- 
terian Hospital in Chicago. Dr. Klicka has been affiliated with 
Allegheny General Hospital, Pittsburgh, Woman's Hospital, 
Detroit, Woman's Hospital, New York, and Grasslands Hospital, 
Valhalla, N. Y. 


State Medical Meeting in Duluth.—The 10!st annual mecting 
of the Minnesota State Medical Association will be held at the 
Duluth Armory, June 7 to 9, under the presidency of Dr. Justus 
Ohage, St. Paul. The sessions will open Monday at 9 a. m. with 
& panel discussion on the treatment of hypertension, for which 
Dr. Richard M. Shick, Rochester, will serve as moderator and 
the following physicians as collaborators: Arthur C. Corcoran, 
Cleveland, James H. Currens, Boston, Henry A. Schroeder, St. 
Louis, and Robert W. Hollenhorst, Rochester. There will be 
daily round-table luncheons at 12:15 p. m. On Monday Dr. 
Frederick J. Hofmeister, Milwaukee, will give a luncheon 
presentation, “Anesthesia as a Maternal Mortality Factor.” At 
& Tuesday round-iable Dr. Charles E. Galloway, Evanston, IL, 
will discuss “Obstetric Hemorrhage as a Maternal Mortality 
Factor.” The annual dinner of the state association will be held 
Tuesday at 7 p m in the ballroom of the Hotel Duluth. The 
Hon. David McKendree Key, Washington, D. C., assistant 
secretary of state for United Nations affairs, will have as his 
subject “A Fresh Look at the United Nations.” Sports events 
that have been scheduled include a golf tournament, Sunday, 
at the Northland Country Club, skeet, trap, and pigeon shoots, 
and fishing. 


MISSOURI 

Two New University The University of Missouri 
School of Medicine, Columbia, announces that a department of 
obstetrics and gynecology will be established July 1. The chair- 
man will be Dr. Clarence D. Davis of Duke University School 
of Medicine, Durham, N. C., who has been appointed professor 
of obstetrics and gynecology. Dr. Davis was resident in endocri- 
nology in the Duke Hospital before becoming an instructor in the 
school of medicine In 1946 he was appointed clinical associate 
in physiology at the University of Washington School of Medi- 
cine, Seattle, and from 1948 to 1950 served as clinical associate 
in obstetrics and gynecology. In 1950 he was appointed asso- 
ciate in obstetrics and gynecology at Duke University and in 
1952 assistant professor of obstetrics and gynecology. He is cur- 
rently conducting studies on infertility and psychosomatic phases 
of gynecology. 

On Sept. 1 a department of pediatrics will be opened by the 
University of Missouri School of Medicine, with Dr. Robert L. 
Jackson, presently professor of pediatrics at the State University 
of lowa College of Medicine, lowa City, as professor and chair- 
man. After internship at the State University of lowa hospital 
and an assistant residency at the University of Rochester, Dr. 
Jackson returned to lowa, where he has served as instructor, as- 
sociate, assistant and associate professor, and since 1951 as pro- 
fessor of pediatrics. He worked closely with the late Dr. Philip 
C. Jeans, chairman of the department of pediatrics. Dr. Jack- 
son is currently a member of the Council of the American Dia- 
betes Association and a member of the study section of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., relative to 
metabolism and nutrition. 
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NEW MEXICO 

Lovelace Foundation Dedicates Radiation Center... The new 
Radiation Therapy Center of the Lovelace Foundation and 
Clinic in Albuquerque was dedicated in a ceremony Jan. 6. 
The structure, which has been in use since November, consists 
of one story and a basement and contains a reception room, 
auditorium, kitchen, offices, laboratories for radioactive tsotopes, 
and treatment rooms. Radiation therapy equipment includes 
radioactive cobalt for treatment of deep tumors, a conventional 
deep therapy unit, and very low voltage x-ray units. Use of radio- 
active isotopes other than cobalt for the diagnosis and treatment 
of disease is being expanded. The $85,000 cobalt unit was a 
gift of the late Ellis Hall of Albuquerque. The remainder of the 
more than $280,000 cost of the center was financed by contribu- 
tions of more than 40 persons and companies located primarily 
in Albuquerque and New Mexico, but including contributors in 
eight other states. Dr. Jack W. Grossman is in charge of the 
center. At the dedication ceremony Dr. Edward J. McCormick, 
Toledo, Ohio, President of the American Medical Association, 
gave an address. Floyd B. Odlum, LL.B., New York, chairman 
of the board of trustees, outlined the foundation's program, and 
Dr. John C. Bugher. director, Division of Biology and Medicine, 
U. S. Atomic Fnergy Commission, described “Development and 
Uses of Cobalt 60 Teletherapy Unit in Cancer Treatment.” 
Other participants in the program included Dr. Albert S. La- 
throp, Santa Fe, president, New Mexico Medical Society, Dr. 
Theodor EF. Kircher, Albuquerque, president, Bernalillo County 
Medical Society, Dr. Carl H. Gellenthien, Valmora, Vice-Presi- 
dent, American Medical Association, and Dr. William R. Love- 
lace, Albuquerque. The ceremony was preceded by luncheon in 
the home of Dr. W. Randolph Lovelace I. 


NEW YORK 

Radioisotope Laboratory...Dr. Robert R. Wadlund, who re- 
cently returned from Oak Ridge, Tenn., where he undertook 
special studies, is serving as director of the new radioisotope 
laboratory for the use of radioactive isotopes in the diagnosis 
and treatment of disease and in cancer research at Albany Hos- 
pital and Albany Medical College. Jointly supported by the 
college and the hospital, the new laboratory had an initial annual 
budget of $22,500, which included $2,500 contributed by the 
New York State division of the American Cancer Society. 


Graduate Training in Anesthesiology. the New York State 
Society of Anesthesiologists, in cooperation with the American 
Society of Anesthesiologists, offers free postgraduate training in 
anesthesiology to any physician in the state engaged in full-time 
or part-time practice of anesthesiology. Instruction, individu- 
alized and informal, covers tundamental aspects of clinical 
practice. Training will be given in or close to the applicant's 
own community on a flexible time schedule. Physicians may 
write to Dr. Edwin Emma, New York State Society of Anesthesi- 
ologists, 137 W. Lith St, New York 11. 


Fellowship in Tuberculosis Research.The New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association announces that the James 
Alexander Miller fellowship for reseach in tuberculosis, with 
an annual stipend of $5,000, is available from July 1, 1955, to 
June 30, 1956, to a qualified medical investigator who will de- 
vote full time to a research project on tuberculosis. Assurance 
must be provided that the applicant will be acceptable in the 
laboratory or clinic of his choice; and that he will be provided 
with the facilities necessary for the pursuit of the work. Applica- 
tions should be submitted in duplicate by Oct. 1. Forms may 
be obtained from the assoctation’s headquarters, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. 


New Vork City 

Dr. Russell Cecil Directs Arthritis Foundation... Dr. Russel! 1. 
Cecil, emeritus professor of medicine at Cornell University 
Medical College and a consultant to New York Hospital and 
Bellevue Hospital Center, has been appointed medical director 
of the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation. Dr. Cecil is the 
editor of a “Textbook of Medicine,” which ts now in its eighth 
edition. He served as president of the American Rheumatism 
Association, 1937-1938, and president of the New York Rheu- 
matism Association, 1942-1943 
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Dr. Rusk Honored.——Dr. Howard A. Rusk, director, depart- 
ment of physical medicine and rehabilitation, New York Univer- 
sity College of Medicine, recently received from the Save the 
Children Federation its annual award “in recognition of distin- 
guished and devoted service in the field of health and welfare 
for children.” The award was presented to Dr. Rusk by Mr. 
Leonard Mayo, director of the Association for Aid to Crippled 
Children, at the federation’s annual meeting dinner in the 
United Nations Building. Dr. Rusk was cited also for his work 
as associate editor of the New York Times and his other writings, 
through which he “has been a potent force in creating enlightened 
programs of aid for underprivileged and handicapped children.” 
The Save the Children Federation, a child service organization 
founded in 1932, with national headquarters at 345 E. 46th St., 
helps children both in the United States and overseas. 


Personal.—-Dr. Frederick S. Reiss, associate clinical professor 
of New York University College of Medicine, has returned from 
Mexico, where, as the guest of the Mexican Dermatologicel 
Association, he lectured on experimental mycology, systemic 
mycoses, and recent advances in dermatotherapy. Dr. 
Bernard D. Davis, presently in charge of the U. S. Public Health 
Service Tuberculosis Research Laboratory at Cornell University 
Medical College, has been appointed chairman, department of 
pharmacology, College of Medicine of New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center, effective July 1. Dr. Paul F. 
deGara returned recently from a trip to Italy, where, on in- 
vitation of the “Accademia Medico-Fisica Fiorentina,” he 
delivered a paper, entitled “Treatment of Allergies with ACTH 
and Cortisone,” at the University of Florence. 


Pilot Program for Care of Cancer Patients.—A pilot program 
providing financial aid and medical care for needy cancer 
patients in their own homes, initiated by the Bronx Hospital, 
Fulton Ave. and 169th St., will enable cancer patients to remain 
with their families instead of being transferred to nursing homes 
or specialized institutions. Financed by a grant of $7,500 from 
the Cancer Philanthropic League, 165 Broadway, the new 
service will be extended initially only to those persons who have 
been under the care of the Bronx Hospital. It will provide for 
continuous medical care, payment of medical, nursing, and 
housekeeping expenses as well as for costs incurred in transport- 
ing the patient to the hospital for periodic observation and 
treatment. According to Dr. Aaron A. Karan, director, the 
hospital will pay the patient's own physician a set fee for each 
visit, equaling the prevailing rate for home visits. If no family 
physician is available, the hospital will assign a member of its 
staff for visits to the patient's home and pay him similar com- 
pensation. In addition, the patient will make periodic visits to 
the hospital for examinations and treatments which cannot be 
administered in his home. Nurses will receive a fee for their 
services. The progress of the patient will be followed by a 
hospital social worker who will assist with home adjustments 
and, if necessary, arrange for shopping and other housckeeping 
duties. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Medical Postgraduate Course.— Duke University, Durham, will! 
offer its medical postgraduate course, June 14-17. Monday morn- 
ing there will be discussions on diseases of the abdominal aorta, 
vascular disease in association with some metabolic disorders, 
and salt and water metabolism. There will be daily ward rounds 
or visits to the clinic at 2 p. m. At 7:30 p. m., Dr. Fdward S. 
Orgain will lead a discussion on the management of coronary 
occlusion. Topics for Tuesday morning are “Observations on 
Arteritis and Hypertension,” “Evaluation of the Newer Drugs 
in the Treatment of Hypertension,” and “Recent Advances in 
Cardiovascular Surgery.” At 7:30 p. m. there will be a dis- 
cussion of medicolegal problems. Wednesday morning will be 
devoted to papers on acute toxemias of pregnancy, ophthal- 
mologic manifestations of vascular disease, and psychiatric 
aspects of cardiovascular disease. At 6:30 p. m. a barbecue will 
be given at Turnage’s by the faculty of the medical school. The 
following presentations are scheduled for Thursday morning: 
“Evaluation of the Newer Antibiotics,” “The Mechanism of Pain 
in Peptic Ulcer,” and “Problems of the Paraplegic.” 
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NORTH DAKOTA 

Hospitals Built with Hill-Burton Aid.—On Sept. 11, 1953, the 
director of the division of hospitals of the North Dakota State 
Department of Health at Bismarck wrote that the past six years 
had witnessed greater progress in new hospital construction and 
improvements in existing hospitals in North Dakota than any 
comparable period in the history of the state. The annual allot- 
ment of federal funds for hospital construction to North Dakota 
from 1948 to June 30, 1953, in the total amount of $1,830,986, 
it was said, had an important bearing on the addition of new 
facilities. Nevertheless the hospital construction and improve- 
ment financed entirely by local sources exceeded by more than 
four times that portion supported in part by federal grants under 
the Hill-Burton Act. 

In terms of expenditures, both local and federal, it was esti- 
mated that since 1948 a total of 20 million dollars had been 
expended or obligated for general hospital construction and 
equipment. This estimate included remodeling and construction 
resulting in the addition of beds but would probably exclude 
many expenditures not linked to bed capacity changes. Of this 
amount $1,595,798.65 represented federal grants that have been 
expended or obligated for equipment only or construction and 
equipment of 16 new rural general hospitals (see table). The 
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facilities may depend largely on public or tax support and the 
general hospitals have mainly represented financial support by 
private nonprofit associations, the same principles of cooperative 
action characterized in the progress in the general hospital field 
were said to be applicable to the other categories of hospital 
facilities. 

The State Health Planning Commitice and the State Health 
Department on Oct. 13, 1953, placed the State Hospital at 
Jamestown on the construction schedule to receive federal aid 
toward augmenting its patient receiving, treatment, and ward 
facilities. The federal allotment made available for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, amounted to $282,961, less a small 
contingency and reserve fund, and that was in addition to 
$800,000 appropriated for the construction of a ward building 
by the 1953 Legislature. The Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act (Hill-Burton) has been extended by an act of Congress to 
June 30, 1957, and North Dakota anticipates three more annual 
allotments on or about July | each year. 


Fifty Year Club.—At the annual meeting in Grand Forks the 
North Dakota State Medical Association honored the following 
physicians as “S0-Year Club” members: Jacob L. Devine Sr., 
Minot, Albert M. Fisher, Jamestown, Louis H. Kermott Sr. 


Construction Data for North Dakota Hospital Projects Receiving Federal Assistance 
July 1, 1953 


(wher. 
Project Type ship 
Hettinger (plekup) New NPA 
Elcin (pickup-equipment New NPA 
TT TTTTTTTTETT CTT TTT New NPA 
New NPA 
New NPA 
New NPA 
New NPA 
New NPA 
Mohall (pickup-equipment only)............... New NPA 
New «ity 
Turtle Lake (pickup-equipment only)......... New NPA 
New PA 
New NPA 
Ellendale (pic New City 
Valley City (chronic diseases)... New NPA 


Total 
No. of (‘onstruction Floor Area Cost per 
Heels «Contracts * Total t Federal Share (Sy. Ft.) Sq. Ft 
£230, 963.45 $320,009.52 | 
Is 208,445.65 49,158.71 83,027.20 
201 281.02 340,489.67 3412.45 17.21 
198 463 246,442.58 112,971.78 | 
216,617.43 257 340.29 119,903.23 “19 
180 038.26 372.08 31,217.22 12.34 
212 879.61 233,413. 114,488.96 12,284 
241.07 31 200,462.31 73.94 
457 73.09 210,753 55 “4.15 
228 579.71 145M Wil 


* Includes construction contracts plus group | equiptment. 


¢ Includes construction contracts, architect's fees, croup 1, 2, and 3 equipment, ete. 


investment in these 16 hospitals, including both federal and 
local funds but excluding cost of land or hospital sites approxi- 
mated $4,500,000, Besides the new general hospitals added, the 
first bona fide chronic disease hospital in the state, a 60-bed 
unit, was then under construction at Valley City at an estimated 
cost of $750,000, of which the federal government's share was 
about $230,000. The investment and expenditures of these funds, 
both local and federal, had resulted in the addition and placing 
in operation of about 1,000 new general hospital beds in 33 
locations. Besides these additions an estimated 250 general 
hospital beds were being added on completion of construction 
then in progress. 

Thus hospital service had been brought closer to more people 
and to areas heretofore long distances from adequate facilities. 
With few exceptions, chiefly in a limited number of sparsely 
populated areas, most of the state's population then had hospital 
service available within a distance of 25 miles or less. As of 
that date, the supply and distribution of general hospitals in 
North Dakota seemed reasonably adequate. This situation may 
change as the result of increased industrialization and rapid 
population shifts or increases. The future improvements of gen- 
eral hospitals in the state would seem to lie in remodeling, add- 
ing to, or replacing existing facilities, in which field much 
remains to be done. There was a rather serious lag in the pro- 
vision of adequate chronic disease hospitals, public health cen- 
ters, and mental hospital facilities. Even though these types of 


Minot, Olaf A. Knutson, Buxton, Louis H. Landry, Wathalla, 
and William H. Witherstine, Grand Forks. Drs. Devine and 
Knutson were also designated “honorary” members, having been 
licensed to practice medicine in North Dakota since 1904, as 
were Drs. Olaf Sand and Nils L. Tronnes, Fargo. 


OREGON 

University News.Dr. Zolton T. Wirtschafter, chiet of medicine 
at the Veterans Administration Hospital, Portland, has been 
named an assistant clinical professor at the University of 
Oregon Medical School, Portland. 


Society News.— Under the presidency of Dr. Wesley R. Weissert, 
Pendleton, the Fastern Oregon District Medical Society will 
hold its annual session June 4 and 5 in Pendleton. The guest 
lecturers, Dr. Howard P. Lewis, Portland, professor of medicine, 
University of Oregon Medical School; Dr. Matthew McKirdie, 
Portland, associate clinical professor of surgery, University of 
Oregon Medical School; and Dr. Emile G. Holmstrom, Salt 
Lake City, professor of obstetrics and gynecology, University 
of Utah College of Medicine, will each present two lectures in 
the New Treatment Building at the Fastern Oregon State 
Hospital, Pendleton, and two luncheon panel discussions at the 
Pendleton Country Club. The annual social hour and banquet 
will be held Friday evening in the Green Room of the Pendleton 
Hotel. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Course in Cardiology.—The Graduate School of Medicine of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Philadeiphia, announces the in- 
auguration of an eight month full-time basic course in cardiology 
to begin Sept. 28 under the direction of Dr. William D. Stroud. 
The course will provide a foundation for residency and other 
clinical training leading to qualifications for the practice of 
cardiology as a specialty. The initial course will be limited to 
10 students, and preference will be given to candidates who 
either have qualified for certification by the American Board 
of Internal Medicine or are working towards such qualification, 
For information, inquirics should be addressed to the Dean, 
Graduate School of Medicine, 238 Medical Laboratories Build- 
ing, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Pittsburgh 

Biophysical Research _ biophysical research 
laboratory for fundamental studies has been established at the 
Eye and Ear Hospital, University of Pittsburgh Medical Center, 
through the Eye Bank of Pittsburgh and the McClintic Endow- 
ment. A long-range research program is planned in the new 
laboratory to investigate the physics, chemistry, and biology of 
photosensitive structures. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

New Medical and Science Building. —The new Andrew E. Lee 
Medical and Science Building was recently dedicated at the 
University of South Dakota School of Medical Sciences, Ver- 


Andrew E. Lee Medical and Science Building. 


million. The keynote address, “Challenges in Medical Education 
Today,” was delivered during the morning ceremonies by Dr. 
Edward J. McCormick, Toledo, Ohio, President, American 
Medical Association. 


TEXAS 


Narcotic Violation._Dr. Walter F. Hart, 107 Quitman St, 
Gladewater, pleaded guilty on Feb. 22 in the U. S. District 
Court of Texarkana to a charge of violating the federal narcotic 
law, and was sentenced to a term of three years. This sentence 
was suspended for five years. 


University News.—-Dr. Willard R. Cooke, professor of obstet- 
rics and gynecology, University of Texas Medical Branch, 
Galveston, was recently honored by former residents who 
trained under him. They unveiled an oil portrait of Dr. Cooke 
that is to be placed in the facilities of the department in the 
new John Sealy Hospital building. 


Honors Its Veteran Secretary.—At the annual dinner 
and installation of officers of the Dallas County Medical Society, 
Jan. 14, Dr. William W. Fowler, for 34 years secretary of the 
society, was presented with a bronze plaque inscribed “W. W. 
Fowler, ‘Secretary Emeritus’ 1954 for long and honorable 
service to the Dallas County Medical Society.” 


VERMONT 

Emergency Plan.—The Rutland Hospital medical staff 
recently voted to set up a speedier system of handling emer- 
gency calls, which went into effect Feb. 1. A 24 hour tele- 
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phone service will alert surgeons to automobile accident cases 
and physicians to regular medical emergency calls. The com- 
mittee which worked out details of the plan included Drs. 
William W. Brislin, chairman, Thomas A. Keenan, and Wil- 
liam J. Powers. 


WASHINGTON 

Society News.—-At the annual meeting of the Washington State 
Society of Anesthesiologists the following officers were elected: 
Dr. James E. Mathwig, Seattle, president; Dr. David B. Wilsey, 
Spokane, vice-president; and Dr. Lloyd D. Bridenbaugh, Seattle, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Community Health Problems.— The second annual Clinic 
on Community Health Probiems was held in Yakima, March 
23-24 under the sponsorship of the Washington State Health 
Council, an organization of 34 state-wide health groups, includ- 
ing the Washington State Medical Association. Dr. Lecil C. 
Miller, Wenatchee, chairman of WSMA Rural Health Commit- 
tee, was vice-chairman of the clinic. A 32 page pamphict sum- 
marizing recommendations made at last year's clinic ts available 
free from the Washington State Health Council, 905 Second 
Ave., Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Press-Radio Conference.—The fifth annual Press-Radio Confer- 
ence was recently held under the auspices of the West Virginia 
State Medical Association at the Daniel Boone Hotel in Charles- 
ton. Dr. Russell Kessel, Charleston, president of the state medi- 
cal association, delivered the address of welcome. Dr. Charles 
E. Staats, Charleston, chairman, state public relations commit- 
tee, discussed “The Open Medical Forum Idea.” Dr. Newman H. 
Dyer, Charleston, state director of health, considered “The 
Press-Radio and Public Health.” Leo E. Brown, Chicago, 
Director, A. M. A. Department of Public Relations, gave the 
concluding address, “The Other Fellow,” in which an exploration 
was made of present-day relations between the press, radio, and 
the medical profession. Earl Godwin, Washington, D. C., NBC 
correspondent, discussed “Lifting the Lid Off Washington” at 
the banquet. 


WISCONSIN 

Personal.—-Dr. Woodruff Smith, who since 1924 has practiced 
in Ladysmith and who has served as a member of the Wisconsin 
State Board of Health, has accepted appointment as industrial 
physician with the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh.———-Dr. Robert L. MacCornack, Whitehall, has been 
appointed to represent the American Medical Association at a 
meeting of the British Medical Society in Glasgow, Scotland, 
July 5 to 9. Dr. MacCornack, president, Whitehall Community 
Hospital Board, is a former speaker of the state society House 
of Delegates. 


Antitoxin to Be Distributed from Police Stations.—The Mil- 
waukee Health Department announces that culture outfits and 
diphtheria antitoxin will henceforth be distributed from police 
stations in Milwaukee rather than from the local drug stores 
and other culture stations previously utilized. Culture outfits 
may be returned to the health department's laboratory in the 
city hall or to the police stations. 


Television and Teaching.—The dean of the University of 
Wisconsin Medical School, Madison, has named the following 
committee of physicians to investigate ways in which television 
can aid in improving the teaching functions of the school: Robert 
C. Parkin, H. Kent Tenney Jr., Herman W. Wirka, Edgar S. 
Gordon, and Henry A. Peters. Dr. Parkin, the chairman, an- 
nounces that the committee will work closely with the State 
Medical Society of Wisconsin and the Dane County Medical 
Society. Program experimentation in a number of fields is under 
way in the university television laboratory, and kinescopic re- 
cordings are being made. WHA-TV, the educational station on 
the campus, is being set up. 
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GENERAL 


Urologists Meeting in New York.—The 49th annual meeting 
of the American Urological Association will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, from May 31 to June 3. The 
presidential address, “The American Urological Association: 
Reflections on the Past, Present and Future” will be delivered 
by Dr. J. A. Campbell Colston, Baltimore, Wednesday, 2 p. m. 
All physicians, including visitors from foreign countries, are 
invited to the scientific sessions. 


Fellowships in Basic Science.—The National Research Council 
announces that Eli Lilly and Company is offering postdoctoral 
fellowships in the medical sciences to American citizens, under 
36, who have the degrees of M.D., Ph.D., or Sc.D., or their 
equivalent in training. Applicants must agree to devote them- 
selves to research in the basic medical sciences. The fellowship, 
are designed to offer opportunity for research in the preclinical 
sciences, and not to provide practical experience in the clinical 
field. 


Cytology Council Invites Papers.—The Intcr-Society Cytology 
Council, which will hold its second annual meeting in Boston, 
Nov. 12-13, invites the submission of material (three copies of 
the title and of an informative abstract of not more than 200 
words) to Dr. John B. Graham, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, 32 Frun St., Boston, before July 15. Abstracts of all 
papers accepted will be published in the official program. Par- 
ticular attention is suggested for the endometrium and lesions 
of the gastrointestinal and urinary tract. For information, con- 
tact Dr. Paul F. Fletcher, Secretary-Treasurer, Inter-Society 
Cytology Council, 634 N. Grand Bivd., St. Louis. 


Death of Dr. Frailey.—Carson P. Frailey, Phar.D., a member 
of the American Drug Manufacturers Association executive 
committee, and former executive vice-president and secretary of 
the association, died March 13 at his home in Washington, D. C., 
aged 66. Dr. Frailey, who was graduated from the University 
of Maryland College of Pharmacy in 1908, received the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of science from the university in 1946 
and an honorary doctor of laws from Southeastern University, 
Washington, D. C., in 1949 He served as chairman of the 
Drugs Resources Advisory Committee of the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board in World War Il, was president of the National 
Drug Trade Conference for 23 years, and of the District of 
Columbia Y. M. C. A. for 9 years, and was a member of the 
board of trustees of the United States Pharmacopocia. 


Mid-Central States Orthopaedic Society.—This society, com- 
posed of orthopedic surgeons from Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, and Arkansas, had its first general meet- 
ing at the University of Kansas Continuation Center and the 
Student Union Building at the Medical Center, Kansas City, 
Kan., April 9-10. The meeting was entirely clinical in nature 
and presented by members of the society living in the Greater 
Kansas City area. The 1954 officers, who also were in office for 
the 1953 organizational meeting, were Drs. James B. Weaver, 
Kansas City, Kan., president; Vilray P. Blair, St. Louis, vice- 
president; and Harry O. Anderson, Wichita, Kan., secretary- 
treasurer. Newly elected officers are Drs. Vilray P. Blair, St. 
Louis, president, and Elias Margo, Oklahoma City, vice-presi- 
dent. Dr. H. O. Anderson was reelected as secretary-treasurer. 


Booklet on Artificial Respiration.—A new folder illustrating 
the Nielsen “back-pressure arm-lift" method of artifical respira- 
tion has been prepared by the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies. 
Entitled “A Life in Your Hands,” the two color pamphlet is 
illustrated with photographs showing the proper method of 
administering the Nielsen technique, which has now been 
adopted by such organizations as the American Red Cross, the 
Armed Forces, the National Safety Council, and many other 
organizations. The folder can be used (1) as a teaching aid 
with first aid classes and civil defense groups and (2) in con- 
junction with the Aetna educational film “Seconds Count,” an 
eight-minute movie also dealing with the new artificial respira- 
tion technique. The folder, which is being distributed as a 
public service, may be obtained from the company’s public 
education department at Hartford, Conn. 


Degrees Now Offered in Medical J li According to an 
announcement from the American Medical Writers’ Association, 
the first four year collegiate courses in medical journalism and 
writing leading to a bachelor’s degree will be inaugurated next 
September at the University of IMlinois, Urbana, and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. Several partial scholarships ($500 
each), sponsored by the American Medical Writers’ Association, 
will be available. Di. Harold Swanberg, Quincy, Il., secretary 
of the association, has initiated the fund with a $1,000 contribu- 
tion to establish one scholarship at each of the schools. Checks 
for the fund should be made payable to the association and 
marked for the Medical Journalism Scholarship Fund. Descrip- 
tive literature concerning the academic courses may be obtained 
from Earl F. English, Ph.D. dean, School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, and Mr. 1. W. Cole, School 
of Journalism and Communications, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


Annual Louis H. Bauer Lecture.—<At its 25th annual meeting 
the Acro Medical Association paid tribute to its founder, first 
president, and guest speaker for the occasion, Dr. Louis H. Bauer 
of Hempstead, N. Y., by announcing the establishment of an 
invitational guest lecture series to bear his name and to be pre- 
sented at cach annual meeting by an authority in the ficld of 
acronautics or the biological sciences. D1. Bauer is also a past 
president of the American Medical Association and secretary- 
general of the World Medical Association. Other members 
honored at this meeting were Dr. William R. Stovall, Washing- 
ton, D. C., who received the Theodore C. Lyster award; John 
C, Flanagan, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, who received the Raymond F. 
Longacre award; and John P. Marbarger, Ph.D., Chicago, who 
received the Arnold D. Tuttle memorial award. Brig. Gen. Otis 
O. Benson Jr., U. S. A. F., was installed as president of the 
= The next annual meeting will be in Washington, 
. Cc. 


Dr. Crosby Named Executive Director of A. H. A.-Dr. Fdwin 
L. Crosby, Chicago, formerly director of the Joint Commission 
on the Accreditation of Hospitals, has been appointed executive 
director of the American Hospital Association to succeed Mr. 
George Bugbee, who resigned to become president of the Health 
Information Foundation in New York (THe Journat, March 27, 
page 1100). Dr. Crosby, who became affiliated with Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore as a statistician in 1937, served 
as director from April 1, 1946, to July 1, 1952, when he accepted 
his post with the newly organized jomt accreditation commis- 
sion. Last October, Former President Herbert Hoover appointed 
him research director and a member of the medical task force 
ot the second Hoover Commission on organization of the 
executive branch of the government. He is a member of the 
Health Resources Advisory Committee, the U. S. National Com- 
mittce on Vital and Health Statistics, and a consultant to the 
Surgeon General of the Army, Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, and to the Veterans Administration, He is the 
immediate past president of the American Hospital Association. 


CARE Appeals for Funds.—An appeal is being made by CARE 
(Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere, Inc.) 
in connection with its hospital equipment program for South 
East Asia. Although previous appeals have brought a generous 
response in equipment, supplies, and drugs, money is needed to 
defray the costs of packing, shipping, and internal delivery. 
About three years ago, World Health Organization-United 
Nations certified the primary need of hospital equipment, sup- 
plies, and drugs for 189 hospitals in India, Burma, the Philip- 


pines, Ceylon, Indonesia, Thailand, and Hong Kong. In May, 


1983, CARE decided to try to secure this material mainly 
through the medical and health organizations of the United 
States. The Board of Trustees of the American Medical Associ- 
ation voted approval of the general proposition on May 29, 
1953, and the woman's auxiliary to the American Medical 
Association subsequently adopted a resolution approving the 
proposition. At a meeting of leaders in the medical and health 
organizations in New York, Sept. 15, 1953, Dr. Charles PF. 
Wilinsky, Boston, a past president of the American Hospital 
Association, accepted the chairmanship of the effort and was 
named cheirman of the steering committee. This committee, 
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after examination and recheck of specific hospital needs, has 
announced an urgent need for medical equipment and supplies, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, and cotton textiles and blankets. The 
Hospital Industries Association is canvassing its membership 
for contributions to CARE of needed tems. Contributions of 
material by manufacturers to CARE relieves needed storage 
space. The American Hospital Association ts asking its member- 
ship for contributions of used but serviceable equipment. The 
American Drug Association will canvass the drug industry for 
pharmaceuticals. Blankets and cotton sheeting of various speci- 
fications will, however, probably not be available in the form 
of direct contributions and will have to be purchased and shipped 
by CARE. To meet such expenditures, CARE is appealing to 
the medical profession for funds as well as supplies. Donations 
for this purpose should be marked “CARE for medical and” 
and forwarded to CARE, 660 First Avenue, New York 16. 


CANADA 

Canadian Medical Association Meeting..~ Ihe annual mecting 
of the Canadian Medical Association will be held in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, June 14 to 18. The general session will open 
Wednesday at 2 p. m. with an address by the president, Dr. 
Charles W. Burns, Winnipeg. Clinical programs in color tele- 
vision will be exhibited Monday and Tuesday all day and 
Wednesday in the morning. Wednesday afternoon round-table 
conferences will be held on rehabilitation, use of corticotropin 
(AC TH) and cortisone in pediatrics, and lesions of the breast. 
A clinical pathological conference is scheduled for Wednesday 
afternoon. The general session Thursday will open at 2 p. m. 
Round-table conferences will be held on new drugs, com- 
municable diseases, and pregnancy and its relation to various 
systemic diseases, The clinical pathological conference will be 
concerned with micrococcic (staphylococcic) pneumonia and 
empyema in infancy. Round-table conferences following the 
Friday general session will be concerned with allergic disease, 
the treatment of common skin disorders, and gallbladder disease. 


LATIN AMERICA 

Pediatric Congresses. hree pediatric congresses, originally 
scheduled for July 1S to 21 in Sao Paulo, Brazil, will be held 
Aug. | to 7. The Pan American Congress of Pediatrics will 
consider diseases caused by neuroviruses, encephalic complica- 
tions of infectious diseases, endemic goiter, and malnutrition. 
This congress will hold round-table discussions on diagnosis of 
the acute abdomen, medical management of childhood tuber- 
culosis, surgical problems in infancy, and psychological orenta- 
tion clinics and will present symposiums on the use of antibiotics 
and on asthma in childhood. Among the topics to be considered 
by the South American Congress of Pediatrics are factors re- 
sponsible for the low median weight-height index (physical 
growth) of American children, cirrhosis of the liver, and child- 
hood mortality in South America. The Brazilian Pediatric Society 
will consider childhood mortality. 


FOREIGN 

British Medical Association. Ihe annus! meeting of the British 
Medical Association will be held in Glasgow, July 1 to 9. The 
following plenary sessions have been scheduled: Tuesday, 9:30 
a. m., “The Problem of Sleep”; Wednesday, 3 p. m., “Food and 
Disease”; and Thursday, 9:15 a. m., “The Problem of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis Today.” The section of ophthalmology will have 
a combined session with the section of occupational health, 
during which the employment of the visually handicapped will 
be discussed. The section on orthopedics has scheduled a sym- 
posium on poliomyelitis for Friday, and the same subject will 
be discussed during the joint session of the sections of pre- 
ventive medicine and infectious diseases and of microbiology 
and pathology. Excursions, entertainment features, and sports 
events have been planned. 


Study Tours to Europe._The German Educational Travel 
Association, “a nonprofit organization for the promotion of 
commercial and cultural relations between Germany and other 
countries.” has arranged the following study and sight-seeing 
tours to Europe for the medical profession, in connection with 
four international congresses: tour 1, study tour for gynecolo- 
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gists, July 10 to 26, ending at Geneva, Switzerland, where the 
International Congress on Gynecology and Obstetrics will con- 
vene, July 26 to 31; tour 2, Aug. 15 to 30, study tour combined 
with International Poliomyelitis Congress, Rome, Sept. 6 to 10; 
tour 3, Aug. 16 to 30, ending in Berne, Switzerland, where the 
International Congress of Orthopedic Surgery and Traumatology 
will be held from Aug. 30 to Sept. 3; and tour 4, Sept. 11 to 26, 
ending in Madrid, Spain, where the International Union Against 
Tuberculosis will hold its conference from Sept. 26 to Oct. 2. 
Information may be obtained from the German Educational 
Travel Association. The Barbizon Plaza, 106 Central Park 
South, New York 19. 


Medical Seminars in Vienna.— The American Medical Society 
of Vienna will hold a series of seminar congresses in the Univer- 
sity Clinics (Allgemeines Krankenhaus) throughout 1954 in 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of the society. All seminars 
are scheduled from 3 to 6 p. m. The program in internal medi- 
cine is as follows: 
June 9-11, Cardiology, Electrocardiography, Vectocardiography, Ballisto- 
cardiogrtaphy. 
July 1-3, Diabetes, Liver and Biliary Tract Diseases, Hypertension ond 
Nephritis. 
Aug. 4-4, Endocrinology, Metabolism, Fluid and Electrolyte Balance. 
Sept. 1-3, Gastroscopy, Gastroentero'ogy. Proctology. 
(xt. Hemato'ogy, Normal Peripheral Blood and Bone Marrow. 
Diseases of Blood and Blood-Forming Organs. 
Nov. 10-12, Diseases of the Chest, Tuberculosis, Malignant Diseases. 


Seminars in dermatology and syphilology will include: 

July 5-7, Superficial Mycoses, Deep Mycoses, and Demonstrations; Sept. 
6-8, Burns, Dermatology, and Demonstrations; Nov. 2-4, Syphilology, 
Allergic Skin Diseases, and Demonstrations, 

The following seminars in neurology and psychiatry have been 
scheduled: 

July 12-14, Neurology, Neuropathology, Blectroencephalography, and 
Flectromyography, Sept. 13-18, Psychoanalysis, Psychotherapy, and 
Psychiatry; and Oct. 11-13, Child Psychiatry, Marital Problems, and 
Behavior and Brain Function. 

For details address: American Medical Society, Universitats- 
strasse 11, Vienna, Austria. 


MEETINGS 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: Dr. George F. Lull, 53* North 
Dearborn St.. Chicage 10. Secretary. 
1954 Annual Meeting, San Francisco, June 21-25. 
1954 Climical Meeting, Miami, Florida, Sov. 29-Dec. 2. 
1955 Annual Meeting, Atlantic City. June 6-10. 
1955 Clinical Meeting, Boston, Nov. 29-Dec. 2. 
1956 Annual Meeting, Chicago, June 11-15. 


Acapiwy of TU San Francisco, June 19 
Dr. Oscar S. Levin, P. O. Bow 7011, Denver 6, Secretary. 

Cortece of Crist Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
June 17-20. Mr. Murray Kornteld, 112 East Chestnut St., Chicago 11, 
Executive Director 

AMERICAN Association. Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. June 
19-20, Dr. John A. Reed, 1 East 45th St... New York 17, Secretary 

Socwry, Hotel Claridge, Atlantic 
City, N. June 11-13. Dr W. T. Liberson, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Northampton, Mass. Secretary 

at Associaton, San Francisco, June 18-19 
Dr. H. Marvin Pollard, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Secretary. 

Gasteoscorm Socuty, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, 
June 20. Dr. John Tilden Howard, 12 East Fager St., Baltimore 2, 
Secretary. 

Soctry, Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, Jume 17-19 
Dr. Maliford W. Thewls, 25 Mechank St... Wakefield, R. Secretary 
Ampanan Mion a Wosen’s Association, St. Francis Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, June 18-20. Dr, Charna Ge Perry, 691 Bridgeway Bivd, Sausalito. 

Calit., Secretary 

AMERICAN Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City 
N. J. June 14-16. Dr. H. Houston Merritt, 710 West I68th St, New 
York 32, Secretary 

Socutry, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier Park. 
Mont, June 16-18. Dr. Maynard C. Wheeler, 0 West 59th St. New 
York 19, Secretary 

Ontnortpn Association, Mount Washington Hotel, Bretton 
Woods, N. H., June 6-9. Dr. George C. Eaton, 4 East Madison St, 
Halumore 2, Secretary 

Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, June 2‘ 
Dr Stuart T Ross, 131 Pulton Ave, Hempstead, NV. Y., Secretary. 
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Ampaican Reeumatism Association, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
June 18-19. Dr. William H. Kammerer, 33 East 61st Street, New York 
21, Secretary. 

Soctry ror tHe Sropy of Sreamiry, St. Prancis Hotel, San 
Francimo, Jume 18-20. Dr. Herbert H. Thomas, 920 South 19th St, 
Birmingham, Ala., Secretary. 

Association, The Waldorf-Astoria, May June 3. 
tr. Charles del. Shivers, 121 South MMlinois Atlantic City, N. J 
Secretary 

Associations, The Palace, San Francisco, June 20. Mr. Theodore 
Wiprud, 1718 M St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C., Secretary. 

Ipawo Stare Assoctatron, Sun Valley, June 13-16. Dr. Robert 
S. McKean, 364 Sonna Bidg., Bone, Secretary. 

Miprat Association, The Samoset, Rockland, June 13-15. Mr. 
W. Mayo Payson, 142 High St. Portland 3, Executive Secretary. 

Mepicat Association, Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C.. June 
15-18. Miss Audrey L. Kargus, St. Louis Medical Society, 3839 Lindell 
Bivd., St. Louis Secretary. 

Mepicat Surciwat Contrernce, Meadow Lark Country Club, Great Falls, 
Mon... June 14-15. Dr. John A. Layne, Box 911, Great Falls, Mont., 
(hawman. 

Stave Miprcat Association, Hotel Duluth, Duluth, June 7-9. 
Or. B. B. Souster, 494 Lowry Medical Arts Bide. St. Paul 2, Secretary. 

Socnry of Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Mich., July 21-24. Dr. Lester A. Mount, 700 West 168th St, New 
York 32, Secretary. 

Nevana, San Francisco, June 16. Dr. Siacy 
R. Mettier, University of California Hospital, Sen Francisco 22, 

oF Psvcmaray, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 13. Dr. George N. Thompson, 2010 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, 
Secretary. 

Socrery foe Investigative Deamarorocy, Clift Hotel, San Francisco, 
June 19-20. Dr. Herman Beerman, 255 South St, Philadeiphia 
Secretary. 

pom Vascutae Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, 
June 20. Dr. George D. Lilly, 333 Ingraham Bidg, Miami 32, Fla, 
Secretary 

Expoceme Soctery, Sir Francis Drake Hotel. San Francisco, June 
17-19 Dr. Henry H. Turner, 1200 North Walker St, Oklahoma City 
3, Secretary. 

State Mepica: Society, Kalif Temple, Sheridan, June 7-9. Dr. 
Rovee D. Tebbet. Box 12452, Chevenne, Secretary 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL 

Harish Mrpowat Association, Glasgow, Scotland, July 1-9, 1954. Dr 
A. Macrae, B.M.A. House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, 
Secretary. 

Association, Vancouver, B. C.. Canada, June 14-15, 
1954. Dr. T. C. Routley, 244 St. George St., Loronto 5. Ontaric, Canada, 
General Secretary. 

Conrreenct OF INTERNATIONAL Acainst TostacuLosis, Madrid. 
Spain, Sept. 26-Oct. 2, 1954. Secretariat, Escuela de Tisiologia, Ciudad 
Universitaria, Madrid, Spam 

CONGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE Paevention oF Bip 
wess New York, N. U S. A. Sept. 82-17, 1954. Professor 
Franceschetti, 2 Avenue Mirmot, Geneva, Switzerland, Secretary 
General. 

OF INTERNATIONAL Association Foe THe STUDY oF THE 
Geneva, Switzerland, June 5-6, 1954. Professor A. Montandon, Ci nique 
Universittar.e d O.R.L., Hop.tal Cantonal, Geneva, Sw dzeriand, Chaw 
man. 

Concarss oF Socrery oF Mrpicat Hypaotogy, Vichy and 
Paris, France, Sept. 26, 1954. For information write: Dr. Giulio Ammi 
randoli, Via Della Torretta 11, Montecatom Terme, 

Eveorras Socrty or Suaceay, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
July 9-10, 1954. For information address: Mr A. J. Slessor, Department 
of Surgery. University New Building, Edinburgh Scotland. 

Concatss oF Rapiotogy, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
Dp. Cc. U. S A. April 24-29, 1955, Dr. Eugene P. Pendergrass, 3400 
Spruce St., Philadeiphia 4, Pa. U. S. A., Secretary General 

Mavor de San Marcos de Lima, Lima, Peru, 8S. A., Jan. 11-14, 1995, 
Dr. Michaci L. Mason, 40 Fast Erie St, Chicago 11, IL, A. 
Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL ANESTHESIA Socttty, Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif. U. S. A., Oct. 10-14, 1954, For information write: Dr 
T. H. Seldon, 102-110 Second Avenue $.W., Rochester, Minn., U. A. 

InreRNATIONAL Cancta Concatss, Sao Paulo, Brazil, July 23-29, 1954 
Prof. A. Prudente, 171 rua Benjamin Constante, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
President 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON AND Basle, Switzer. 
tand, July 20-24, 1954. Dr. W. Merz, Chief Medical Officer, Gynecolog: 
Clinic, University of Basic, Basic, Swuzeriand, Hon. Secretary. 

ini Conoerss of Washington, D 
t. S. A., Sept. 6-10, 1954. Dr. Robert A. Moore, Washington tn: 
sersity School of Medicine, St. Lous 10, Mo, U. S. Chanwman, 
ommittee on Artangements 
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Intre. «thowat Conoerss ow Disrases of ter Ceest, Barcelona, Spain, 
Oct. 4-8, 1954 Mr. Murray Kornteid, 112 East Chestnut St., Chicago 11, 
U. S. Executive Secretary. 


INTPRNATIONAL CoNcRESS ON Group Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, Aug. 12-14, 1954. Dr. J. L. Moreno, Room 127, 101 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.. U.S. A., Divector of Organizing Commitice. 

INTERNATIONAL Concerss on Geneva, Switz. 
erlang, July 26-31, 1954. Dr. H. de Watteville, Maternité Hopital 
Cantonal, Geneva, Switzerland. President 

INTrRNATIONAL oF Hemarotooy, Paris, Sept. 6-11, 1984. De. 
Jean Bernard, *6 rue d’Acsas, Paris 6°, France, Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL CoNcerss oF THe History of Mepicrr, Rome and 
Salerno, Italy, Sept. 13-20, 1954. For information write: Segreteria XIV 
Congresso Internazionale di Storia della Medicina, Instiiuio di Storia 
della Medicine, Citta Universitaria, Rome, Maly 

INTERNATIONSL Conortss oF Hypatm Disease, Madrid, Spain, Oct. 5-8, 
1954. Dr. Jesus Calvo Melendro, Hospital Provincial, Sorea, Spain, 
Secretary General. 

Cosncerss of Naples, Maly, Sept. 
13-19, 1954. Professor Scipione Caccuri, Director, Institute of Indus- 
tr at Medicine Policlinico, Naples, Naly, Chairman, Organizing Com- 
mittee 

INTERNATIONAL Concerss oF Mipicive, Stockholm, Sweden, Sept 
15-18, 1954. Professor Anders Kristenson, Karolinska Sjukhuset, Stock- 
holm 60, Sweden, Secretary<ieneral. 

INTTRNATIONSL Concarss Mentat Heatra, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, Aug. 14-21, 1954. For information write: 
Executive Officer, International Congress on Mental Health, 111 St 
George St.. Torento, Ontario, Canada. 

INTERNATIONAL OF NUTRITION, Amsterdam, Netherlands, Sept. 
13-17, 1954. Dr. M_ wan Eekelen, Centraal Instituut voor Voed nesonder 
voek T.N.O., 61 Catharynesinge!l, Utrecht, Netherlands, General Secretary 

INTERNATIONAL Concerss oF Uniwersity of Montreal and 
McG ll Un.vers ty, Montreal, Canada, Sept. 9-11, 1954, and Waldorf 
Astoria, New York, N. Y.. U. S. A., Sept. 12-17, 1954. Dr. William 1 
Bened ct, 100 First Avenue Building, Rochester, Minn, U. S. A., 
Sev retary General. 

INTERNATIONAL Conceess oF AND 
Berne, Switzetiand, Aw 3, 1954. For information write: 
Professor M. Dubois, Isie-Hospital, Berne. Switzerland. 

ConoRESS OF PsycHoLOGY, Montreal, Canada. June 7-12, 
1954. For information write: Prof. H. S. Lanefeid, International Union 
of Scientific Psychology, Eno Hall, Princeton University, Princeton, 
* 

INTERNATIONAL ror Zurich, Switzerland, July 
21-24, 1954. Dr. H. K. Fierz, Theaterstrasse 12, Zurich 1, Switzerland, 
Secretary Ceneral 

INTERNATIONAL GrRONTOLOGICAL Concerss, London and Oxford, England, 
July 12-22, 1954. Prof. R. E. Tunbridge, General Infirmary, Department 
of Medicine, The University, Leeds, England, President. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE on Crump Toronto, Canada, Aug. 
13-14, 1954. Miss Helen Spever, International Association for Child 
Psych atry, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., U. S. A., Executive 
Orheer 


INTERNATIONAL Concarss, University of Rome, Orthopedic 
Clinic, Rome, Haly, Sept. 6-10, 1954. Mr. Stanley E. Henwood, 120 
Hroadway, New York §, N. Y¥.. U. S. A., Executive Secretary 

INTERNATIONAL SoctETY oF ANGIOLOGY, North American Chapter, Hotel 
Mark Hopkins, San Franc.sco, Calif... U. S. A. Jume 19, 1954. Dr. 
Henry Haimovici, 105 East 90th St, New York, N. UU. S. 
Sccretary. 

INTERNATIONAL SocretTy oF Bioop Teansruston, Paris, France, Sept. 12-19, 
1954. For information write: Colonel Julliard, Société Internationale de 
Transfusion Sanguine, $3} Boulevard Diderot, Paris 12°, France 

INTERNATIONAL Soctety Cett Brotocy, Leiden, Netherlands, Sept. 1-7, 
1954. Protesscr Peter J. Gaillard, University of Leiden, Lemden, Nether- 
lands, Secretary. 

INTERNATIONAL SocreTy oF PaTHotooy, Washineton, D. 
U. S. A., Sept. 610, 1954. Professor Fred C. Roulet, Hebelstrasse 24 
Basel, Switzerland, Secretary-reneral. 

Mepwat Assoctatto~, Killarney, Ireland, July 7-10, 1954. Dr. P. J. 
Delaney, 10, Fitzwilliam Place. Dublin, Ireland, Medical Secretary. 

Japan Merpiat Kyoto University and Kyoto Prefectural 
Medical College, Kyoto, Japan, April 1-5, 1955. Dr. Mitsuharu Goto, 
University Hospital, Medical Faculty of Kyoto University, Kyoto, 
Japan, Secretary General 

Late Concerss ON Gysecotocy axp Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, July 10-15, 1954, Prof. Dr Jairo Ramos, av. Brigaderio Luiz 
Antonio, 278-8 andar, Sao Paulo, Brazil, Chairman of Organizing 
Committee of Medical Congresses. 

Latin Concrtss on Mentat Sao Paulo, Brazil, July 
17-22. For imformation address: Professor . C. Pacheco e Silva, 
Avenida Brigadeiro Luiz Antonio 651, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Mepicat INTERNATIONAL AssoctaTION Conoress, Lake Garda, 
Italy, Sept. 15-21, 1984. Dr. Ada Chree Reid, 118 Riverside Drive, New 
York 24, N. Y., U. S. A., President. 

Paw Concatss oF Sao Paulo, Brazil, July 
19-24, 1954. For information address: Dr. Jairo Ramos, Avenita Brige 
deito Luiz Antonio 278-8° andar. Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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Pan Amenican Conoress of (Interim), Sao Paulo, 

June 17-21, 1954. Dr. Moacyr E. Alvaro, Consolacao 1151, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, President. 

Paw Ampaican Cononress of Sao Paulo, Brazil, Aug. 1-7, 1954. 
For information address: Dr. Jairo Ramos, Avenida Brigaderio Luiz 
Antonio 278-8° andar, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Paw American Homporpatntc Mepicat Concarss, Hotel Gloria, Rio de 
Janewo, Bravil, 8. A., Oct. 2-13, 1954. Dr. Paul S. Schantz, 103 West 
Main St. Ephrata, Pa., U. S. A., Executive Secretary. 

Concoarss, Honolulu, Hawaii, Oct. 7-18, 1954. De. 
F. J. Pinkerton, Suite 7, Young Bidg., Honolulu 13, Hawaii, Director 
General. 

Soutn Ampeican Concerss oF Ancrotocy, Sao Paulo, Brazil, July 1954. 
For information write: Dr. Rubens Carlos Mayall, Rua Senador Ver- 
guciro 73, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. A. 

Wortp Conceess of Washington, D. U. S. A., Sept. 
12-18, 1954. Dr. L. W. Gorham, 44 East 23d St., New York 10, N. Y. 
U. S. A., Secretary-General. 

Wortp Conoarss of Socrrety for THE oF 
Curries, Scheveningen-The Hague, Netherlands, Sept. 13-17, 1954. 
Secretariat: Muss H. P. Post, Pieter Lastmarkade 37, Amsterdam Z, 
Netherlands 

Woatp Frperation of Occurationat Edinburgh, Scotland, 
August 17, 1954. 

Wostp Mepicat Association, Rome, Haly, Sept. 26-Oct. 2, 1954. Dr. 
Lows H. Bawer, 345 East 46th St.. New York 17, N. Y¥.. U. S. A, 
Secretary -Genetal. 


EXAMINATIONS 
AND LICENSURE 


Natronsat Boarep of Examevers: Ports and 11. Held in approved 
medical schools where there are five or more candidates. Dates: June 
22-23; Sept. 7-8 (Part I only). Candidates may file examinations at any 
time but the National Board must receive them at least six weeks before 
the date of the examination they wish to take. New candidates should 
apply by formal registration; registered candidates should notify the 
board by letter. Sec.. Dr. John P. Hubbard, 133 S. 36th St., Phila- 
deiphia 4. 


BOARDS OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS 


AtasaMa: Examination. Montgomery, June 22-24, 1954. Sec., Dr. D. G. 
Gill, 537 Dexter Ave., Montgomery. 

Agkansas:* Examination. Little Rock, June 10-11. Dr. Joe Verser, 
Hartsburg. Eclectic. Little Rock, June 11-12. Sec., Dr. O. L. Atkinson, 
2528 Central Ave, Hot Springs National Park. 

Catroanta: Written. San Francisco, June 21-24; San Diego, Aug. 23-26; 
Sacramento, Oct. 18-21. Oral San Francisco, June 19; San Diego, 
Aug. 21; Los Angeles, Nov. 20. Oral and Clinical Examination for 
Foreign Medical School Graduates. Sec., Dr. Louis E. Jones, 1020 N 
Street, Sacramento. 

Corosapo:* Examination. Denver, June 8-9. Final date for filing appili- 
cations is May 8. Reciprocity. Denver, April 13. Final date for filing 
applications was March 13. Exec. Sec., Mrs. Beulah H. Hudgens, 831 
Republic Bidg.. Denver 2. 

Cownecticut:* Regular. Examination. Wartford, July 13-14. Sec, Dr. 
Creighton Barker, 160 St. Ronan St.. New Haven Homeopathic. Derby, 
July 13-14. Sec., Dr. Donald A. Davis, 8 Elizabeth St., Derby. 

Detawart: Examination. Dover, July 13-18. Reciprocity. Dover, July 22. 
Sec., Dr. J. S. McDaniel, 229 South State St., ver. 

Fioema:* Examination. June 27-29. Sec., Dr. Homer L. 
Pearson, 901 N.W. 17th St., Miami. 

Grorou: Examination and Reciprocity. Atianta and Augusta, June. Sec., 
Mr. R. C. Coleman, 111 State Capitol, Atianta 3. 

Guam: The Commsson on Licensure will meet whenever a candidate 
appears or submits his credentials. Director of Medical Services, Guam 
Memorial Hospital, Agana 

Hawa: Examination. Honolulu, July 12-15. Sec., Dr. 1. L. Tilden, 1020 
Kapiolani St., Honolulu. 

Ipano: Examination and Endorsement. Boise, July 12-14. Sec., Mr. 
Armand L. Bird, 364 Sonna Bidg. Boise. 

futons: Examination and Reciprocity. Chicago, June 22-24, and Oct. $-7. 
Supt. of Registration, Mr. Frederic B. Seicke, Capitol Bidg., Springfield. 

Inpiana: Examination. Indianapolis, June 16-18. Exec. Sec., Miss Ruth V. 
Kirk, 538 K of P Bidg., Indianapolis. 

lowa:* Examination. lowa City, June 14-16. Sec., Dr. M. A. Royal, $06 
Fleming Bidg., Des Moines. 

Kansas: Examination and Reciprocity. Kansas City, June 9-10. Sec., Dr. 
O. W. Davidson, 872 New Brotherhood Bidg., Kansas City. 

Kentucky: Examination. Louisville, June 7-9. Address Mr. Raymond P. 
Nixon, Assistant Secretary, 620 S. 3rd St., Louisville 2. 

Lousiana: Examination, New Orleans, June 3-5. Sec., Dr. Edwin H. 
Lawson, 9%) Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans. 

Examination and Endorsement. Augusta, July 13-14. Sec., Dr. 
Adam P. Leighton, 192 State St., Portland. 
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Marytann: Framination. Baltimore, June 15-18. Sec., Dr. BE. H. Kioman, 
1215 Cathedral St., Baltimore 1. 

Massacnusetts: Examination. Boston, 4 13-16. Sec., Dr. Robert C. 
Cochrane, Room 37, State House, 

MicniGan:* Examination. Detroit and Ann June 1954. Sec., Dr. 
J. Earl Mcintyre, 202-4 Hollister Bidg., Lansing 8. 

Misstssipet: Examination and Reciprocity. Jackson, June. Asst. Sec, Dr. 
R. N. Whitfield, Old Capitol, Jackson 113. 

Missoust: Examination St. Louis, June 7-4. Ex. Sec., Mr. John A. Hailey, 
P. O. Bow 4, State Capitol Building, Jefferson City 

Nrreaska:* Examination. Omaha, June 1954, Director, Mr. Husted K. 
Watson, 1009 State Capitol Bidg., Lincoln. 

Nevapa:* Examination and Endorsement Reno, July 6. Sec., Dr. George 
H. Ross, 112 North Curry St., Carson City. 

New Hamepsnme: Framination and Reciprocity. Concord, Sept. 8-9. Sec., 
Dr. John 8S. Wheeler, 107 State House, Concord. 

New Jeasey: Examination, Trenton, June 15-18. Sec., Dr. E. S. Hallinger, 
28 W. State St., Trenton. 
New York: Examination. Albany, New York, Syracuse and Buffalo, 
June 29-July 2. Sec., Dr. Stiles D. Evzell, 23 S. Pearl St. Albany 7. 
Carouwa: Examination. Raleigh, June 21-24. Endorsement. Pine- 
hurst, May 3; Raleigh, June 22. Sec., Dr. Joseph J. Combs, 716 Pro- 
fessional Bidg., Raleigh. 

Nortw Dakota: Examination. Grand Forks, July 7-9. Reciprocity. Grand 
Forks, July 10. Sec.. Dr. C J. Glaspel, Grafton. 

Onto: Examination. Columbus, June 14-16. Sec., Dr. H. M. Platter, 21 W. 
Broad St., Columbus. 

Oxianoma:* Examination. Oklahoma City, June 9-10. Sec., Dr. Clinton 
Gallaher, 813 Braniff Bidg.. Oklahoma City. 

Ontroon:* Examination. Portland, July 8-9. Reciprocity. Portland, July 
9-10. Ex. Sec., Mr. Howard I. Bobbitt, 609 Failing Bidg., , 


Pennsytvania: Examination. Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, July 13-15. 
Acting Sec., Mrs. Margaret G. Steiner, Box 911, Harrisburg. 

Soutn Daxota:* Examination. Vermillion, July 20-21. ne can be 
obtained at any time between meetings of board. Executive Secretary, 
Mr. John C. Foster, 300 First National Bank Bidg., Sioux Falls. 

Texas: Examination and Reciprocity. Fort Worth, June 21-23. Rec., Dr. 
M. H. Crabb, 1714 Medical Arts Bidg., Ft. Worth 2. 

Utan: Examination. Salt Lake City, July 7-9. Final date for filing appli- 
cation is June 15. Reciprocity. Salt Lake City, June 15. Director, Mr. 
Frank E. Lees, of Business Regulation, 314 State Capitol, 
Salt Lake City. 

Vermont: Examination. Burlington, June 16-18. Sec., Dr. FP. J. Lawliss, 
Richford. 

Viromnu: Examination and Reciprocity. Richmond, June 16. Address: 
Virginia Board of Medical Examiners, 631 First St., S.W., Roanoke. 
Wasninoton: Examination. Seattle, July 12-14. Reciprocity. Seattle, July 

11. Sec., Mr. Edward C. Dohm, Department of Licenses, Olympia. 

Wrominc: Examination. Cheyenne, June 14, Sec., Dr. Franklin D. Yoder, 
State Office Bidg., Cheyenne. 

Ataska:* On application. Sec., Dr. W. M. Whitehead, 172 South Franklin 
St., Juneau. 

Hawant. Examination. Honolulu, July 12-15. Sec., Dr. L. L. Tilden, 1020 
Kapiolani St., Honolulu. 

Pursto Rico: Examination. San Juan, Sept. 7-11. Sec., Dr. Joaquin 
Mercado Cruz, Box 9156, Santurce. 

Vow Istanps: Examination. St. Thomas, June 9-10. Sec., Dr. Earle M. 
Rice, St. Thomas. 


BOARDS OF EXAMINERS IN THE BASIC SCIENCES 


Atasxa: On application. Juneau or other towns in Territory as decided 
by Board. Reciprocity. On application. Sec., Dr. C. ay Albrecht, 
Box 1931, Juneau. 

Anizona: Examination. Tucson, Jume 15. Sec., Mr. Herbert D. Rhodes, 
University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Connecticut: Examination. New Haven, June 12. Address: State Board 
of Healing Arts, 258 Bradiey St... New Haven 10. 

Fioemwa: Examination. Gainesville, June. Sec.. Mr. M. W. Emmel, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Box 340, Gainesville. 

Munnesota: Examination. June 2-3. Sec., Dr. Raymond H. Bieter, 105 
Millard Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

New Mexico: Examination. Santa Fe, July 18. Sec., Mrs. Marguerite 
Cantrell, P. O. Box 1522, Santa Fe. 

Examination. Portland, June Sept. 11 and Dec. 4. Mr. 
Charies D. Byrne, State Board of Higher Education, Eugene. 

Sourn Dakota: Examination. June 11-12. Sec., Dr. Gregg M. Evans, 310 
E. 15th St., Yankton. 

Wasnincton: Examination. Seattle, July 7-8. Sec., Mr. Edward C. Dohm, 
Department of Licenses, 

Wisconsin: Examination. Milwaukee, June 5 and Madison, Sept. 24. Dr. 
W. H. Barber, 621 Ransom Si., Ripon. 


*Basic Science Certificate required. 
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DEATHS 


Hanson, Henry # Jacksonville, Fla.; born in Glenwood Town- 
ship, S. D., July 4, 1877; Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine, Baltimore, 1908; assistant instructor in chemistry at 
the University of South Dakota, Vermillion, from 1901 to 1904; 
associate professor of pathology at the Milwaukee Medical 
College, 1908-1909; assistant superintendent and pathologist at 
Milwaukee County Hospital, 1908-1910; director of the Florida 
State Board of Health bacteriological laboratories from 1909 
to 1916, when he engaged in private laboratory work until 1917; 
served as a captain and later major in the U. S. Army Medical 
Corps from 1917 to 1919; chief sanitary inspector for the 
Panama Canal Zone, 1918-1919, when he became assistant chief 
health officer for the Panama Canal Health Department: later 
director of yellow fever control for the National Health Depart- 
ment in Peru; member of the special field staff, Rockefeller 
Foundation from 1923 to 1927; field medical officer, Florida 
State Board of Health, with headquarters in De Funiak Springs, 
1928-1929; state health officer of Florida from 1929 to 1936 and 
again appointed in 1942, retiring in 1945; on Jan. 23, 1936, 
became traveling representative for the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau: since Feb. 1, 1936, acting assistant sureecon for the U. S. 
Public Health Service; technical adviser to Ministry of Health, 
Bolivia and Paraguay; twice decorated by the Cuban govern- 
ment for meritorious service in public health; received a medal 
from the government of Paraguay; past president of the Medical 
Association of the Isthmian Canal Zone, Florida State Public 
Health Association, and the Duval County Medical Society; 
member of the American Public Health Association, American 
Society of Tropical Medicine, American Academy of Tropical 
Medicine, National Malaria Committee, American Society for 
Parasitologists, and the Florida Health, Welfare and Education 
Council; died Feb. 13, aged 76, of bronchopneumonia. 


Lucke, Balduin, Philadelphia; born in Hesse, Germany, Nov. 3, 
1889; Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, 1912; pro- 
fessor and since 1947 chairman of the department of pathology 
at the University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, where he 
was assistant instructor in pathology from 1914 to 1919, in- 
structor, 1919-1920, assistant professor from 1920 to 1927, and 
associate professor from 1927 to 1932, when he became pro- 
fessor; professor of pathology at the Medico-Chirurgical College, 
Graduate School of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania; 
Guiteras lecturer in 1940, Gross lecturer in 1944, and in 1945 
delivered the 10th Christian Fenger lecture of the Institute of 
Medicine of Chicago and the Chicago Pathological Society; 
specialist certified by the American Board of Pathology; member, 
past president and vice-president of the American Society for 
Experimental Pathology; member of the Association of Ameri- 
can Physicians, American Association of Pathologists and 
Bactcriologists, and the Society for Experimental Biology and 
Medicine; past president of the Philadelphia Pathological Society 
and the Philadelphia Physiological Society; since 1943 member 
of the division of medical sciences, National Research Council; 
served during World War I; lieutenant colonel from 1942 to 
1946, in which year he became a colonel, and was awarded the 
Legion of Merit for outstanding services as deputy director, 
Army Medical Museum, and as deputy and acting director, 
Army Institute of Pathology; visiting pathologist, Philadelphia 
General Hospital; in 1916 received the degree of doctor of 
public health from the University of Pennsylvania; on the edi- 
torial advisory board of Cancer Research; formerly editor of 
the neoplasm section of “Biological Abstracts”; died April 26, 
aged 64, of coronary artery disease and ventricular fibrillation. 


, Le Grand Haven, New York City; born in Provo, Utah, 
June 13, 1894; Columbia University College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York, 1921; clinical professor of ophthalmology 
at his alma mater; specialist certified by the American Board of 
Ophthalmology; served as president of the American Orthoptic 


@ Indicates Member of the American Medical Association. 


Council; member of the New York Ophthalmologic Society, the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, 
American Ophthalmological Society, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and the Association for Research 
in Ophthalmology; fellow of the American College of Surgeons; 
director of the functional testing and physiologic optics labora- 
tories, Institute of Ophthalmology, Presbyterian Hospital, where 
he was attending ophthalmologist; attending ophthalmologist at 
Vanderbilt Clinic; ophthalmologist at Northern Dispensary from 
1924 to 1929, when he became consultant; assistant surgeon, 
New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, from 1924 to 1930; ophthal- 
mic surgeon at Midtown Hospital from 1925 to 1929; director 
of ophthalmology at Fifth Avenue Hospital from 1929 to 1936; 
died in the Harkness Pavilion, Presbyterian-Columbia Medical 
Center April 14, aged 59. 


Sweeney, Alvin Randolph ® Chevy Chase, Md.; born in Lake 
Charles, La., Sept. 2, 1881; Jefferson Medical College of Phila- 
delphia, 1908; commissioned in the U. S. Public Health Service 
as assistant surgeon in 1913 and retired as a medical director 
after almost 33 years of service; in charge of many quarantine 
Stations and hospitals and during World War I in charge of 
public health programs relating to cantonment areas in the 
South; assigned to Marine hospitals at St. Louis and Ellis Island, 
and was head of the Marine Hospital in Cleveland and medical 
officer for the Ninth Naval District; formerly a special lecturer 
at the Harvard School of Public Heaith in Boston; fellow of the 
American College of Physicians; member of the Association of 
Military Surgeons of the United States, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, and the American Public Health 
Association; superintendent of the Gallinger Municipal Hospital 
in Washington, D. C., from 1945 to 1949; died in the U. S. 
Marine Hospital, Baltimore, April 17, aged 72, of ruptured 
ancurysm of the abdominal aorta. 


Brown, Clayton Milo @ Buffalo; born in 1871; University of 
Buffalo School of Medicine, 1896; an Associate Fellow of the 
American Medical Association; specialist certified by the Ameri- 
can Board of Otolaryngology; professor of rhinolaryngology 
emeritus at his alma mater; member of the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology and the American 
Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological Society; fellow of 
the American College of Surgeons; consultant, Millard Fillmore 
Hospital, Children’s Hospital, and the Buffalo General Hospital, 
where he died March 19, aged 82, of progressive bulbar palsy. 


Alton, Jacob F., Bay City, Mich,; Michigan College of Medicine 
and Surgery, Detroit, 1895; died Feb. 15, aged 86, of cardio- 
vascular renal disease. 


Annis, Reginald Francis ® Major, U. S. Army, retired, Brook- 
lyn, Miss.; University of Nashville (Tenn.) Medical Department, 
1909; served during World War I; entered the regular army as 
a captain Sept. 18, 1920; retired Aug. 27, 1929; died in the 
Veterans Administration Center, Biloxi, March 17, aged 75, of 
cerebral thrombosis and hypertensive heart disease. 


Bailey, Carl Clark ® Detroit; University of Michigan Medical 
School, Ann Arbor, 1923; served during World War II; affili- 
ated with Mount Carmel Hospital, Crittenton Hospital and 
Providence Hospital, where he died Feb. 9, aged 55, of acute 
myocardial infarction and coronary arteriosclerosis. 

Berry, Charles Richard ® Houston, Texas; Medical Department 
of Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, 1912; fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons; served on the staffs of the 
Park View Hospital and the Methodist Hospital, where he died 
March 7, aged 70, of coronary occlusion. 


Boggs, Luther Watkins ® Greenville, S. C.; Medical College of 
the State of South Carolina, Charleston, 1915; fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons; served during World War 1; 
affiliated with Greenville General and St. Francis hospitals; died 
March 14, aged 61, of a heart attack. 
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S04 DEATHS 

Bryan, Kathryn May Filis # Madison, N. J; Hering Medical 
College. Chicago, 1904; member of the Connecticut State Medi- 
cal Society: at one time on the staff of Norwich (Conn.) State 
Hospital; died in Overlook Hospital, Summit, March 15, aged 
80, of coronary occlusion. 


Bryce, James R., Indiahoma, Okla.; Memphis ( Tenn.) Hospital 
Medical College, 1904; died in Lawton March 11, aged 81, of 
artersosclerotic heart disease, 


Bullen, Clifford, Oak Park, Ul; Bennett Medical College, 
Chicago, 1907; College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago, 
School of Medicine of the University of Hlinois, 1908; died 
April 6, aged 74, of chronic myocarditis and arteriosclerotic 
heart disease. 


Burr, Ruth, Boston: University of California Medical School, 
San Francisco, 1920; member of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association; died Dec. 14, aged 62. 


Byrne, John Francis, St. Paul, Minn.; University of Maryland 
School of Medicine and College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Baltimore, 1910; died in Veterans Administration Hospital, Fort 
Snelling, Jan. 30, aged 71, of cor pulmonale and pulmonary 
emphysema. 


Cochems, Frank Nicholas * Denver; Northwestern University 
Medical School, Chicago, 1891; died Dec. 31, aged 8&5, of 
coronary thrombosis and uremia. 


Conroy, Joseph Edwin * Cora! Gables, Fla: Fordham Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, New York, 1918; member of the 
Medical Society of the State of New York; served during World 
War |; for many years practiced in New York City, where he 
was affiliated with Fordham Hospital, St. Elizabeth Hospital, 
and St. Clare’s Hospital, where he died March 23, aged 60. 


Courtright, Leo Ray * Dayton, Ohio; Starling-Ohio Medical 
College, Columbus, 1909; served during World War |; for many 
years district physician; died in the Good Samaritan Hospital 
March 20, aged 67, of heart disease. 


Deneen, Frark © Bloomington, Il: Northwestern University 
Medical School, Chicago, 1915; member of the Endocrine 
Society: formerly vice-president of the Illinois Heart Association; 
affiliated with St. Joseph's Hospital and Mennonite Hospital, 
where he died April 12, aged 63, of acute myocardial infarction 
and coronary occlusion, 


Feild, Julian # Enid, Okla; Jefferson Medical College of Phila- 
deiphia, 1907; fellow of the American Academy of Pediatrics; 
past president of the Garfield County Medical Society and the 
Oklahoma Pediatric Society; affiliated with St. Mary's Hospital 
and Enid General Hospital, where he died March 16, aged 70, 
of acute pulmonary edema. 


Fisher, Henry Jacob Jr., North Bergen, N. J.; Columbia Univer- 
sity College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 1920; school 
physician from 1927 to 1940; died March 14, aged 58, of car- 
cinoma of the intestine. 


Gannon, George Patrick * Surgeon, U.S. Public Health Service 
(Reserve), retired, Pittsburgh; University of Putsburgh School 
of Medicine, 1934; one of the city’s school physicians: in 1941 
director of the syphilis control program, Pittsburgh Department 
of Public Health: while with the U. S. Public Health Service, 
served as state venereal disease officer; stationed at Denver, 
Colo.; later stationed at the Marine Hospital in Pittsburgh; 
retired May 1, 1949; died in the Presbyterian Hospital March 9, 
aged 48, of ruptured aortic aneurysm and arteriosclerosis. 


Gritiths, David Gurney, Long Beach, Calif: University of 
Nebraska College of Medicine, Omaha, 1902; retired super- 
intendent of the Lincoln (Neb.) State Hospital; died in St. 
Mary's Hospital April 6, aged 75, of coronary thrombosis. 


Gurin, Adolph Abraham, Philadelphia: Universitat Basel 
Medizinische Fakultat, Switzerland, 1897, died March 18, aged 
83, of a heart attack. 


Hoag, Howard Carlisle © Waukegan, Il: Loyola University 
School of Medicine, Chicago, 1918; past president of the Lake 
County Medical Society; for many years city health officer; died 
March 24, aged 66, of arteriosclerotic heart disease. 
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Hobart, Francis William * Lake City, lowa: State University of 
lowa College of Medicine, lowa City, 1928; served during World 
War Il; for many years affiliated with McVay Memorial Hos- 
pital; died March 11, aged 49. 


Hogue, William Love * Villa Rica, Ga; Atlanta School of 
Medicine, 1907; died Jan. 19, aged 73. 


Holland, Fugene Amos * Fairmont, W. Va.: Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, 1929; died April 6, aged 48, of pul- 
monary edema. 


Holland, Howard Grey * Leesburg, Fla; Emory University 
School of Medicine, 1923; member of the Southeastern Surgical 
Congress and the American Academy of General Practice; past 
president and vice-president of the state board of medical 
examiners; served as medical consultant for the Florida Indus- 
trial Commission; owner of the Theresa Holland Clinic and 
Hospital; died Feb. 14, aged 57, of hypertension and acute con- 
gestive heart failure. 


Holley, Erving © Middletown, Conn.; Albany (N. Y.) Medical 
College, 1896: life member of the American Psychiatric Associ- 
ation; served during World War |; at one time affiliated with 
Connecticut State Hospital in Middletown, and Brattleboro 
Retreat in Brattleboro, Vt.; died March 24, aged 82, of coronary 
sclerosis. 

Grace Williams Atkins Rumson, N. Woman's 
Medical College of the New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children, New York, 1898; at one time a medical missionary in 
Puerto Rico, and founder of the Presbyterian Hospital in San 
Juan; formerly practiced in Flizabeth, where she was a member 
of the board of health for many years, and on the staff of the 
Elizabeth General Hospital; died March 31, aged 78, of a 
cerebral vascular accident. 
Horan, Thomas Benedict ¢ New Bediord, Mass.; Tufts College 
Medical School, Boston, 1920; member of the American 
Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons; fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons: served on the staff of St. Luke's Hospital: 
died in Fall River Feb. 22, aged 56, of coronary occlusion and 
hypertension. 


Hovey, Robert Ferry, Springficld, Mass: New York Home- 
opathic Medical College and Hospital, New York, 1897; fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons; formerly member of the 
State Board of Registration in Medicine; for many years on the 
staff of the Wesson Memorial Hospital; died Feb. 16, aged 78, 
of carcinoma of the tongue. 


Hoyt, Wilbur F., Paw Paw, Mich: Starling Medical College, 
Columbus, 1885; past president of the Kalamazoo Academy of 
Medicine; on the staff of the Lake View Community Hospital, 
where he died March 17, aged 91, of chronic nephritis, uremia, 
and arteriosclerosis. 


Hughes, John Adam # Portland, Ore.; University of Oregon 
Medical School, Portland, 1913; served during World War 1; 
affiliated with Holladay Park and St. Vincent's hospitals; died 
March 8, aged 70, after a fall in which two fractured ribs 
punctured a lung. 


Jekels, Ludwig, New York City; Medizinische Fakultat der 
Universitat, Vienna, Austria, 1892; died April 3, aged 86, of 
arteriosclerotic heart disease. 

John, Rutherford Lewis © Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1911: specialist certified 
by the American Board of Orthopaedic Surgery; member of the 
American Academy of Orthopacdic Surgeons; consultant in 
orthopedic surgery, Thomas M. Fitzgerald-Mercy Hospital in 
Darby, and St. Christopher's and Episcopal hospitals; died Jan. 
24, aged 67. 


Leo, Louis Selnik ® Norfolk, Va.; Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond, 1927; fellow of the American College of Surgeons; 
served during World War Il; affiliated with De Paul Hospital, 
Leigh Memorial Hospital, and the Norfolk General Hospital, 
where he died March 17, aged $0, of coronary thrombosis. 


Linhart, Lawrence Ritchie, Los Angeles: College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Los Angeles, 1913; died March 21, aged 66, of 
coronary thrombosis. 
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Mc#lroy, Stephen L., Ocilla, Ga.; Atlanta College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, 1900; died March 9, aged 77, of acute congestive 
heart failure. 


Mele, Vincent James Jr. ® Newark, N. J.; University of Mary- 
land School of Medicine and College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Baltimore, 1943; interned at St. Michael's Hospital, 
where he served a residency; formerly a resident at New Jersey 
Sanatorium for Tuberculosis Diseases in Glen Gardner; associ- 
ate medical director of the Blue Shield Medical-Surgical Plan 
of New Jersey; affiliated with St. James Hospital and St. 
Michael's Hospital, where he died March 11, aged 38, of rheu- 
matic heart discase and uremia. 


Mellott, Albert N. ® Ambridge, Pa.; Baltimore Medical College, 
1909; past president of the Beaver County Medical Society; for 
16 years a member and for 12 years president of the school 
board; for 41 years physician for American Bridge Company 
of Ambridge; staff member emeritus, Sewickley Valley (Pa.) 
Hospital, where he died Jan. 6, aged 73, of coronary thrombosis 
and diabetes mellitus. 


Norwood, John Kirk * Jacksonville, Fla.; Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine, Nashville, 1916; a member of the medical 
staffs of Duval Medical Center, St. Luke’s Hospital, and St. 
Vincent's Hospital; died Feb. 19, aged 61, of coronary throm- 
bosis. 

Odiorne, Ernest ® Coopers Mills, Maine; Medical School 
of Maine, Portland, 1901; diced Dec. 21, aged 77, of acute coro- 
nary occlusion and myocardial infarction. 


Pomeroy, Edward Stuart * Sait Lake City; Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School, Chicago, 1916; specialist certified by 
the American Board of Urology; an Associate Fellow of the 
American Medical Association; served as treasurer of the Utah 
State Medical Association; on the staff of the Holy Cross Hos- 
pital; died March 31, aged 70. 


Pratt, Ernest Frederick ® Lowell, Mass.; Middlesex College of 
Medicine and Surgery, Cambridge, 1921; served during World 
War |; affiliated with St. John’s Hospital and Shaw Hospital, 
where he died March 18, aged 61, of chronic nephritis and 
hypertension. 


Ralston, Benjamin Winfield ® Commerce, Okla: Kansas City 
(Mo.) Medical College, 1901; served on the staff of the Miami 
Baptist Hospital in Miami; died March 26, aged 81, of arterio- 
sclerosis, 

Rasel, Harry C Tarentum, Pa.; University of Pittsburgh 
School of Medicine, 1935; served an internship and residency at 
St. Francis Hospital in Pittsburgh; affiliated with Allegheny 
Valley Hospital; died in the Tuberculosis League Hospital in 
Pittsburgh March 7, aged 44, of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Rawitz, Sidney Bernard © Bradicy Beach, N. J.; Maryland 
Medical College, Baltimore, 1912; Bennett Medical College, 
Chicago, 1913; for many years practiced in Newark, N. J.; died 
in the Fitkin Memorial Hospital, Neptune, March 25, aged 63, 
of hypertensive cardiovascular disease. 

Robbins, David Robert ® Los Angeles: University of Oregon 
Medical School, Portland, 1923, affiliated with California 
Lutheran Hospital; died March 18, aged 62, of coronary occlu- 
Robinson, John Q. Jr. ® West Newton, Pa.; University of Penn- 
sylvania Department of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1893; died 
March 5, aged 86, of coronary occlusion, 

Robinson, Roy Blair ® Homestead, Pa.: University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Medicine, 1943; served during World War Il; 
on the staff of the Homestead Hospital; died Feb. 27, aged 37, 
of coronary occlusion. 

Roby, Harlow Stanley ® Milwaukee; the Hahnemann Medical 
College and Hospital, Chicago, 1901; Northwestern University 
Medical School, Chicago, 1904; veteran of the Spanish-American 
War and World War |: served on the staff of St. Luke's Hospital: 
died March 28, aged 81, of acute myocardial infarction. 
Rosenheimer, Alfred Max @ Beaver Dam, Wis.; Wisconsin 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Milwaukee, 1907; died 
Jan. &, aged 70. of arteriosclerotic cardiovascular disease. 
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Ross, Clarence Crump, Columbus, Ohio; Cincinnati College of 
Medicine and Surgery, 1894; served on the staff of St. Anthony's 
Hospital; died March 18, aged 8&5, of cancer. 


Rowh, Charles Fredrick © Myerstown, Pa.; Hahnemann Medical 
College and Hospital of Philadelphia, 1927; died Jan. 7, aged $1, 
of coronary embolus. 


Standish, Frank Billings ® New Haven, Conn: Yale University 
School of Medicine, New Haven, 1903; formerly on the faculty 
of his alma mater; died March 28, aged 80, of cerebral hemor- 
rhage and arteriosclerosis. 


Starmann, Bernard Henry * Cass City, Mich.; Creighton Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, Omaha, 1930; past president of the 
Tuscola County Medical Society; affiliated with Pleasant Home 
Hospital; died March 12, aged 47, of coronary occlusion. 


Stephens, Charles N. ® Industry, Il.; Chicago Homeopathic 
Medical College, 1896; health officer; died Feb. 28, aged 81, 
of a spinal injury received in a fall. 


Stoloff, Benjamin ® Brooklyn; Long Island College Hospital, 
Brooklyn, 1906; past president of the East New York Medical 
Society and the pediatric section of the Kings County Medical 
Society; specialist certified by the American Board of Pediatrics: 
attending pediatrician at the Beth-El Hospital and Brooklyn 
Women's Hospital, where he was chief of the outpatient depart- 
ment of pediatrics; died Feb. 6, aged 69, of acute coronary 
thrombosis. 


Stoner, Robert Royer Carlisle, Pa.; University of Pennsy!- 
vania Department of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1895; on the 
honorary staff of Carlisle (Pa.) Hospital, where he died Nov, 23, 
aged 85, of arteriosclerosis, 


Stuckey, Harrison Warner ® Ticutenant Colonel, U. S. Army, 
retired, Los Angeles: Hering Medical College, Chicago, 1897; 
veteran of the Spanish-American War and World War |; eniered 
the Medical Corps of the U. S. Army as a major in 1920: pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel on May 13, 1937; retired Aug. 31, 
1938; at one time professor of military science and tactics at 
the University of Buffalo School of Medicine; died April 1, 
aged 79, 


Sumner, George Herbert, Asheboro, N. C.: Tulane University 
of Louisiana School of Medicine, New Orleans, 1923; specialist 
certified by the American Board of Preventive Medicine; for 
many years county health officer; died in Chapel Hill Dec. 13, 
aged $3, of myocardial intarction. 


Tincher, Joseph Cortes, Boonville, Mo.; St. Louis University 
School of Medicine, 1926; secretary of the Cooper County 
Medical Society; died in St. Joseph's Hospital March 10, aged 
54, of pneumonia, 


Tracewell, George, St. Louis: American Medical College, St. 
Louis, 1905; medical examiner for county coroner; served on the 
staffs of St. Ann's Maternity, St. John’s, St. Mary's, and Missouri 
Baptist hospitals, and Evangelical Deaconess Hospital, where 
he died March 16, aged 81, of arteriosclerosis, 


Tropp. Rebecca J., New York City; Long Island College Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, 1922; for many years a member of the staff of 
the health division of the board of education; died March 25, 
aged $5, of hypertensive heart disease and cerebral hemorrhage. 


Weinstein, Joseph Hamilton * Terre Haute, Ind; Miami Medical 
College, Cincinnati, 1897; fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons; affiliated with Union Hospital: died Jan, 26, aged 77, 
of a cerebrovascular accident and cholecystitis, 


Wilson, Fernando Ivanhoe Kansas City, University of 
Kansas School of Medicine, Kansas City, Kan., 1921; specialist 
certified by the American Board of Surgery: fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons; served during World War I; affiliated 
with Kansas City General Hospital and St. Luke's Hospital, 
where he died Feb, 23, aged 59, of retroperitoneal hemorrhage. 


Wilson, John Flavel Jr. © Lakeland, Fla; Medical College of 
the State of South Carolina, Charleston, 1905; served as city 
health officer: for many years physician for the Florida Southern 
College; affiliated with Morrell Memorial Hospital, where he 
died lan. 41, aged 75, of coronary thrombosis. 
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These pictures showing battalion medical person- 
nel and equipment in certain areas in Korea were 
supplied, on request, by Major Gen. Earle Stand- 
lee, U. S. Army, Chief Surgeon, Headquarters, 
Far East Medical Section, and were previously pub- 
lished in the Medical Bulletin of the U. S. Army 
Far East. 


: Extremely difficult terrain for evac- 
vation of the wounded. 


Left, litter jeep used to evacuate casualties from forward areas. 
Above, litter sled for evacuation of casualties over icy terrain, 
built by a medical soldier. Left below, tramway used successfuily 
for evacuation in the Punch Bow! area. 


At lower left and above, exterior and interior views of a 
battalion aid station. 
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FOREIGN LETTERS 


BELGIUM 


Jaundice After Transfusion.—At a meeting of the Fiemish 
Medical Academy, Warmoes and Peeters reported on the in- 
cidence of jaundice following blgod transfusions. They examined 
the records of 66 patients with viral hepatitis to see whether 
any inoculation had been given two to six months before the 
onset of the jaundice and whether gastromtestinal symptoms 
had been observed in the prodromal stage. Gastrointestinal signs 
are often absent in homologous serum hepatitis, but usually 
present in infectious hepatitis. There were 19 patients in whom 
inoculation might have been the cause; only 7 of these had 
gastrointestinal symptoms in the prodromal stage. Of the 47 
patients who had not had inoculations, 34 had prodromal gastro- 
intestinal symptoms. The authors cited an epidemic of homolo- 
gous serum hepatitis in which 90° of the patients were receiving 
injections of calcium. No further cases occurred when the 
calcium injections were stopped. The authors reported 10 
additional cases of homologous serum hepatitis; 8 followed 
whole blood transfusions; one followed a transfusion of blood 
and plasma; and one followed a transfusion of plasma alone. 
Acute yellow atrophy leading to death developed in two of 
these patients. In patients receiving transfusions from more 
than one donor, the danger of hepatitis was increased. Four of 
these 10 patients had prodromal gastrointestinal symptoms. 


Teaching Children in Sanatoriums.—At the Fighth Session on 
Infantile Pneumophthisiology held in May, 1953, in Brussels, 
Hendricks-Duchaine reported on the education and leisure of 
children in the sanatoriums and preventoriums of Belgium. 
There is no legal obligation for the instruction of tuberculous 
children, but the Ministry of Public Education subsidizes classes 
attached to sanatoriums and preventoriums. The courses are 
preferably given in the cure galleries or in special classrooms. 
Individual instruction is given to children with chronic advanced 
tuberculosis and to those recovering from tuberculous menin- 
gitis. Of 200 children who were released from sanatoriums less 
than 10 years ago, 55% were in the class of their age or one 
year behind, 24% two years behind, 11% three years behind, 
and 9% more than three years behind. Teaching is essential in 
all sanatoriums and should be conducted outdoors. 


Temptation of Psychosurgery.—At a mecting of the Mental 
Medicine Society of Belgium, Dr. J. Ley spoke of the temptation 
of psychosurgery. He warned against performing this type of 
Operation with insufficient indications and deprecated destruction 
of the frontal lobe in order to suppress symptoms that might be 
controlled by adequate medical treatment. He emphasized the 
benefits of psychosurgery in properly selected cases. The prin- 
cipal indication is chronic anxiety for which all forms of psycho- 
therapy have been tried without success. Such cases are relatively 
rare. A unilateral operation is often adequate. He went on to 
say that psychiatrists rather than legislators should establish the 
rules that would prevent abuse of this form of treatment. 


Medicine in the Daily Press.—The Belgian Medical Press 
Association devoted a few meetings to the question of pub- 
lication by the large daily newspapers of popular medical 
articles. These articles, which are hastily written and sometimes 
inaccurate, can have a bad effect on the general public. The 
association sent a letter to the 12 principal newspapers in Bel- 
gium asking them to exercise strict censorship of the medical 
articles published by them. With one exception, the papers did 
not even acknowledge receipt of the letter, and this was the end 
of the matter. Recently the secretary of the Superior Council 
of the Order of Physicians requested the association to call the 
attention of the press to the dangers that may result from the 
publication by certain newspapers of medical consultations by 
correspondence. 


The items in these letters are contributed by regular correspondents in the 
various foreign countries. 


BRAZIL 


Vaccination Against Tuberculosis.—In the January and Febru- 
ary, 1954, issues of the Revista paulista de tisiologia, Drs. A. N. 
Martins and B. P. Sampaio reported the latest results of their 
researches with the concurrent method of vaccination with BCG 
in Sio Paulo. Between January, 1948, and December, 1951, 
the authors vaccinated 556 persons, of whom 400 (71.9°) re- 
ceived the full dose of 600 mg. Of these 400, periodic clinical 
and roentgenologic examinations were made on 221. Although, 
in general, the vaccine was well tolerated, 41 children had vomit- 
ing following its administration. Vomiting occurred more fre- 
quently after the second and subsequent doses. By giving 500 
mg. of vitamin C by mouth, this side-reaction was prevented. 
Only two children showed radiological changes of the lungs. 
These changes disappeared without any residual scarring. In one 
child, however, the radiological changes lasted almost three 
months, during which time the child had whooping cough. The 
authors believe that in both children the changes were non- 
specific. There were eight deaths among all the children under 
observation. These were due to various causes. Pulmonary 
tuberculosis was given as the cause of death in only one of 
these, but the authors think that the statement cannot be con- 
firmed, because the radiological findings were normal one month 
before death occurred and also because there was no positive 
evidence. The authors concluded that the vaccine had a favor- 
able effect on the patients with tuberculosis and on the occur- 
rence of tuberculosis in children who lived in an environment 
in which they were continually exposed to infection. 


Carcinoma of the Cervix.—At the sixth annual meeting of 
Brazilian gynecologists, Dr. Arnaldo de Moraes reported on 
carcinoma of the cervix, stage 0, otherwise known as pre- 
invasive carcinoma in situ or intraepithelial cancer. There is 
as yet a great deal of misunderstanding and contradiction regard- 
ing this condition. It was due to the fundamental work of Meyer 
that the former implication that cancerous epithelium was al- 
ways invasive was discarded. With the simultaneous use of 
colposcopy and biopsy, better results are achieved, but the main 
decision as to the diagnosis still depends on the results of histo- 
logical examination by the pathologist. It seems reasonable to 
include between stage 0 and stage | the “microcarcinoma,” 
which cannot clinically be differentiated from the intraepithelial 
cancer in spite of the millimetric invasion of the basal layer 
showing a more benign evolution than stage | carcinoma. The 
organization of well-equipped cancer detection centers should 
facilitate the early detection of carcinoma of the cervix. 


Treatment of At a meeting of the Associagao Paulista 
de Medicina, Drs. Waldo R. de Moraes and Plinio R. Cardoso 
presented a preliminary note on the treatment of persistent hic- 
cups by supersonic waves when treatment with galvanic current 
failed, they tried supersonic waves, and the hiccups disappeared 
after the first application. 


ENGLAND 


Good General Practice.—A survey by Dr. Stephen Taylor of 
general practice in England and Wales recently was published 
by the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust. It is based on the 
author's findings in 30 practices, with 94 physicians, that he 
personally visited during 1951 and 1952 and that were selected 
because they were recommended as well-run practices. His broad 
conclusion, from his own data and that available elsewhere, is 
that about a quarter of all general practitioners are “very good”; 
about half are “good, sound, and reliable”; and the remaining 
quarter are “less satisfactory.” Included in this last quarter isa 
final twentieth “for whom it is difficult to find any ex¢use” and, 
as he points out, a twentieth of general practitioners means 
nearly 1,000 physicians who are in charge of some 2 million 
patients. 
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It is estimated that at the end of 1952 there were 450 general 
practitioners in private practice, compared with 20,500 in 
National Health Service practice. Most National Health Service 
general practitioners have only a few private patients, but some 
still have a large number. About 1.5°% of all patients are at- 
tended by physicians doing private practice only. Slightly over 
half the physicians in the National Health Service are in partner- 
ship. This is the main mode of entry into general practice, with 
or without a preliminary period as assistant. With regard to 
paying the physician, Dr. Taylor says: “In the course of the 
present survey, the independence of mind and spirit of the 
general practitioners visited has been most impressive. Although 
the great bulk of their income has come from the State, their 
overwhelming concern has been with their patients rather than 
any employing authority. They have worked to satisfy their own 
professional standards rather than any imposed from above. 
This combination of sturdy independence with a true spirit of 
service appears to be due in no small measure to payment on 
a capitation fee basis.” After listing the various additional pay- 
ments (most of them quite small) that the practitioner can earn 
over and above his capitation fees, Dr. Taylor comments: “It 
has been said that true freedom in the modern world is enjoyed 
only by those with multiple sources of income. The general 
practitioner in the National Health Service is in this happy 
position, and the multiplicity of payments which make up his 
income adds a spice to life.” 

Practices are analyzed according to their location. Thus, 
industrial practices tend to be single or partnerships, with the 
principals tending to live away from their offices, which im 
general were of poor quality. They include a substantial minority 
of physicians who fail to give their patients the service they have 
a right to expect, and poor medical care is one of the reasons 
for the enormous queues so often seen in the industrial areas. 
The physicians in the industrial areas tend to have specially 
friendly and uncritfeal relations with their patients but, though 
it applies only to a minority, the industrial areas are the places 
where low morale is oftenest found among the general practi- 
tioners. In towns with populations of 15,000 to 25,000, general 
practice seems to reach its finest flowering. Part of the problem 
of general practice is how to raise the general standard of 
practice in the industrial areas to that of the country towns. 
Some young physicians are considering the use of a mobile office 
in a trailer for serving outlying villages. 

Of the annual admissions to the Medical Register, 10% are 
women, but only 6° of the physicians in general practice are 
women. Their patients tend to be predominantly women, and 
two women working in partnership are quoted as saying: “If an 
unattached man between the age of 20 and 40 appears at the 
surgery and asks to be registered, we usually refuse to take him 
on, unless there is some very good reason. The unattached man 
wanting a4 woman doctor is almost certainly a peculiar or a 
psychopath or neurotic of some kind. Equally, we refuse to 
take on any new elderly gentlemen. . . . Sooner or later they 
develop prostates, and these are a nuisance to the woman doctor 
in more than one direction.” An unusual feature of the practice 
of the good woman general practitioner is the number of minor 
operations performed, and a characteristic feature is the tendency 
to keep down the list of patients. 

In discussing the volume and pattern of the physician's work, 
it is estimated that the figure for services by the general practi- 
tioner per patient at risk per year is between S$ and $.5. The 
number of services per physician per day ranges from 27 to 87. 

In 3 of 30 practices visited, the physicians were engaged in 
private practice alone. Of private practice in general it is said 
that “the quality of work done in such practices for a compara- 
tively small number of patients is high. The physical conditions 
of practice are excellent, as indeed they must be, to attract the 
clientele desired.” The most usual reason for remaining a private 
patient is to be able to see the physician at one’s own conven 
ience, in one’s own home. A physician in a large village said: 
“The local aristocracy have joined the National Health Service, 
they wait their turn at the surgery with the rest, but there are 
one or two business people, and especially their wives, and one 
or two widows, who insist On remaining private patients.” An- 
other physician said: “Half my private patients are gypsies. They 
reject with horror the idea of registering, and always pay cash 
on the dot.” Dr. Taylor concludes, “It is hard to say how much 
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time and work is devoted to private patients as against National 
Health Service patients. It is less than might be expected, and 
certainly less than it seems to the doctor. One general practi- 
tioner had 1,600 National Health Service patients and 200 
private patients; one-tenth of his visits were to private patients. 
Financially again, one can give mere impressions only: a typical 
figure appears to be that 100 private patients yicld about £250 
a year. |The capitation fee per National Health Service patient 
per annum is 17s.6d.| No difference in medical treatment be- 
tween private and National Health Service patients was seen 
during the survey.” Morbidity rates vary widely in different parts 
of the country. They are highest in South Wales, Lancashire, 
and the Tyne area. Of one South Wales practice visited, it is 
said that “There appears to be scarcely a family without at least 
one member suffering from some serious illness. . . . In the 
areas of high morbidity there is much which no hospital treat- 
ment can cure; the need for inpatient treatment is something 
most unpleasant, requiring great courage to face. In South 
Wales, indeed, it is spoken of as a shock, to be broken gently 
to both patient and family.” The southern Englishman, on the 
other hand, “accepts a stay in hospital as a matter of course and 
assumes that he will emerge cured or at least relieved.” The 
question is ratsed as to “whether the real variation in illness per 
patient, with which doctors in different parts of the country have 
to deal, may suggest that a uniform capitation fee is hardly an 
equitable method of payment.” Dr. Taylor considers that “it 
would be possible to devise a method of weighting areas of high 
morbidity; but such a system would be very complicated if it 
was not to cause more anomalies than it cured. In money matters 
there is something to be said for simplicity and certainty rather 
than attempting absolute fairness.” 

On the question of being overworked, Dr. Taylor says: “The 
more medically efficient the doctor, the less does he scem to 
feel any special need to discipline his patients. Complaints of 
being chronically overworked as a result of the thoughtlessness 
of patients usually come from the least efficient doctors. . . 
A well-disciplined practice is one in which there is mutual 
consideration and respect between doctor and patients. Such 
respect is built up on the honorable discharge of obligations, 
without fuss or false sentiment. It is the attitude and behavior 
of the doctor which determines the degree of discipline exhibited 
by the patients.” 

Dr. Taylor is an enthusiast for group practice, though he 
points out that “general practice can reach the highest level 
without anything in the nature of a group.” On the other hand, 
his “experience on the survey has strongly suggested that the 
doctors in a successful group practice do offer the public a 
better medical service than cach would offer on his own.” His 
essential criteria for group practice are a group of three or more 
physicians working from a single building, housing their main 
offices, and served by two or more ancillary helpers, and each 
developing some special medical interest within the sphere of 
general practice. As compared with group practices he is some- 
what critical of health centers, except in new towns and large 
housing estates. If health centers are established, and under the 
National Health Service, it is the local authority that is re- 
sponsible for providing them, he is insistent that the general 
practitioners “retain their autonomy and personal independence. 

Discipline within the group must be achieved by the group 
itself, and the group must be able to expand or contract and to 
select or dispose of its own members, as well as the secretarial 
staff nt employs. . . . Waiting at the doctor's joffice] has become 
the accepted part of the British way of life. . The queue 
habit is so ingrained that any suggestion by the doctor that 
people should stagger their attendances has no effect. . . . It 
is almost universal experience that patients are now extremely 
considerate about making night calls. . . . It is better to have 
a good doctor working in bad accommodation than a bad doctor 
working in the best possible accommodation. . . . In only two 
of the 41 joffices| visited has there been a patients’ lavatory. 

_ Circumcision of infants is perhaps the commonest general 
practice Operation, though opinions about its value are diverse 
and vehement. . Ihe doctors who say they do not want, or 
cannot afford, ancillary help are often those who need it most. 
Ihe doctor's wife as an active helper in the practice or- 
ganization is becoming less important. . . . The medical officer 
of health plays surprisingly little part in the life of the average 
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general practitioner. . . . It is part of the British tradition of 
science . . . that men matter more than equipment and that the 
best work is often done in far from propitious surroundings.” 


Synthetic Detergents.— Last summer the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government appointed an expert commitice “to 
examine and report on the effects of the increasing use of 
synthetic detergents and to make any recommendations that 
seem desirable with particular reference to the functioning of 
the public health services.” The committee has just presented 
an interim report, in the course of which it is stated that “Wash- 
ing products based on synthetic detergents may, like those based 
on soaps, lead to dermatitis on the hands of some users. Some 
physicians think that in a few instances the degree and type of 
dermatitis so caused are more acute than any known to be due 
to soap powders, but experiments on man and animals indicate 
that irritation of the skin under conditions of normal use is 
relatively slight. Although it is possiMe that the long-term effects 
of daily exposure may be more serious, the evidence so far 
shows that despite the widespread use of synthetic detergents 
throughout the country the incidence of dermatitis is not sig- 
nificantly greater than it was when soaps and alkalis, or prepara- 
tions based on them, were the only common washing products. 
Judging by reports from general practitioners, hospitals, the 
British Launderers’ Research Association, textile firms, and local 
officials concerned with the running of institutions, laundries. 
and canteens, this appears to be equally true both in industry 
and in the home, although in the home the synthetic detergents 
used are normally compounded with other substances. It is 
known that often the housewife has learned by a process of 
elimination to select the particular washing product that suits 
her best, with due regard to the effect on her skin. Many house- 
wives in any event use hand-creams after housework, and this 
may help to reduce the risk of skin trouble. . . Whatever 
type of washing product is used the hands should afterward be 
thoroughly rinsed in fresh water and dried; it would be helpful 
if manufacturers stressed the advantages of this in the instruc- 
tions on the containers. It would also be helpful if some better 
means could be found of educating housewives as to the quan- 
tities of synthetic detergent preparations necessary for particular 
purposes, for it is probable that the slight existing risks of 
dermatitis arise less from merely using them than from their 
excessive use.” 

It is considered possible that minute traces of synthetic deter- 
gents remaining on crockery after washing might get into food 
or drink and might thus be ingested, but “there is no evidence 
so far for ascribing any ill-effects to it.” 


Pharmaceutical Mile.— According to National Health Service 
regulations, if a patient lives within a mile of a pharmacy his 
physician is not allowed to undertake his dispensing: the physi- 
cian prescribes, but the pharmacist dispenses. Recently, in North 
Wales a village pharmacist reported that an analysis of his 
Prescriptions over a period of nine months showed that only a 
small percentage bore addresses in a neighboring village less 
than a mile from his pharmacy. Two physicians disputed the 
pharmacist’s measurements and produced a surveyor’s report 
that along the road between the village and the pharmacy the 
distance was more than a mile. The pharmacist retorted by 
producing a surveyor’s report declaring that by using a lane the 
distance was less than a mile. The physicians’ reply to this was 
that the lane was little used, to which the pharmacist replied 
that the lane was paved and in good condition. In due course, 
the local National Health Service executive council sat in solemn 
conclave to decide whether the distance should be measured by 
the main road, by the lane, or “as the crow flies.” The matter 
was even referred to the Welsh board of health. The board 
expressed the view that, as most persons would presumably use 
the footpath for shopping, the distance along the footpath should 
be taken for the purpose of interpreting the regulations, and 
so in the end the council decided in favor of the pharmacist that 
the distance by the lane should be the standard. 


Frederick Banting House.— The problem of the elderly diabetic 
has for long been one of the major interests of the Diabetic 
Association. An urgent need in this connection was a home, 
especially since the usual homes for old persons do not generally 
accept diabetics because of the special diets and extra medical 
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care they need. When, soon after the tragic death of Sir Frederick 
Banting, the association decided to create a memorial to his 
memory, it was felt that the most appropriate form this could 
take was a home for elderly diabetics. As soon as funds became 
available (and these included a generous donation of £5,000 
from the British War Relicf Society, Inc., of the United States), 
a suitable house was bought in Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 
and early last year it was finally opened. Within a few weeks 
the home, which was named the Frederick Banting House, was 
filled to capacity and has remained so ever since. There are 29 
residents—all old-age pensioners. Some are chronically sick 
and mostly bed ridden, and others are aged and infirm but can 
manage to be up and about for at least part of the day. In order 
to preserve a home atmosphere, rules and regulations are re- 
duced to a minimum. There is no restriction on visiting hours, 
and, if medically fit. residents are allowed to visit the neighbor- 
ing town or their friends. 

The Queen is the patron of the Diabetic Association, and 
toward the end of March, roval interest in the home was demon- 
strated in a practical way when the Duchess of Gloucester paid 
a visit to the home. In the course of the visit she met the staff, 
inspected the house, and chatted with the elderly residents. 


General Practitioners and Research.—In the annual report otf 
the British Medical Association, council disappointment was 
expressed at the absence of general practitioners on the Clinical 
Research Board recently set up under the aegis of the Medical 
Research Council to encourage clinical research under the 
National Health Service. Despite an admission from the Ministry 
of Health that there was no reason why a general practitioner 
should not be considered, no such action has been taken. Joint 
representations are being made with the College of General 
Practitioners to secure an adequate allocation of available funds 
for research in general practice and to press the rightful claims 
of the general practitioner to be represented on the board 
itself. 


NORWAY 


Norwegian Field Hospital in Korea.—At a meeting of the 
Norwegian Surgical Society in Oslo, Dr. Bernhard Paus re- 
viewed his surgical experiences in Korea. During the first two 
years, 1951 to 1953, 12,000 patients were admitted to the 
Norwegian Ficld Hospital, and this total could be raised to more 
than 50,000 by the inclusion of outpatients. Between May 1, 
1953, and the cessation of hostilities on July 27 of the same 
vear, 1,178 operations were performed in this hospital. Paws 
stressed the difficulties encountered in dealing with shock, and 
he admitted that there was no one sign or symptom to indicate 
shock or the onset of shock on the transfer of a patient to an 
roenigenographic or operating table or an ambulance. With 
such “shock instability” on the part of the patient, much depends 
on the experience of a surgeon who may be ill-advised when he 
defers an operation until shock has been overcome, because 
under certain conditions the operation itself counteracts the 
shock. A wound teeming with the live larvae of flies may seem 
disgusting, but the consumption of necrotic tissue by the larvae 
helps to clean such wounds. Paus believes that the surgery of 
the blood vessels may have made greater advances during the 
past year than any other surgical specialty, outrunning textbook 
teaching in this field. When the choice has been between repara- 
tion by suture and simple ligature, the textbooks have hitherto 
taught that the former should not be attempted after a certain 
interval has elapsed since the wound was inflicted. Severe com- 
minuted fractures were also regarded as a contraindication to 
suture, Paus had learned to extend suture of the large arteries 
of the arms to a point as distal as the bifurcation of the brachial 
artery, and when both radial and ulnar arteries were wounded, 
he was prepared to suture one of them. He applied the same 
principle to the lower limbs and noted how the prognosis for 
arterial suture improved since World War Il. He calculated that 
from 2 to 3% of all wartime casualties may require arterial 
suture. The reduction since World War IL in the mortality among - 
the wounded who did not dic in action was so great that, while 
it was 4.5°% during World War Ul, it was down to 2.3% in 
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Korea. The percentage of wounded soldiers able to return to 
service rose from 77 to 88% in the same period. These achieve- 
ments could be traced to pushing field hospitals closer to the 
front, a more efficient blood transfusion service, antibiotics, and 
the use of a helicopter service near the front. 


Infectious —Since 1942, infectious hepatitis (including 
homologous serum hepatitis) has been included among the 
reportable diseases in Norway. In the fall of 1949, the public 
health authorities of Oslo tightened the reporting of this disease 
so that they could obtain fuller information about each case. 
The data thus provided have been analysed in Nordisk medicin 
for March 25, 1954, by Prof. Haakon Natvig and Dr. Roald 
Adelsten Jensen, who note that since 1943 there has been an 
enormous rise in the mortality from this disease. In 1943, there 
were 3.5 deaths per 1,000 reported cases, whereas in 1950 the 
corresponding figure was 33.9—a tenfold rise. This rise is 
probably due to an increase in the number of patients with 
homologous serum hepatitis and an upward shift in the age 
incidence, with more adults and fewer children among the 
patients. A special study was undertaken of the cases of in- 
fectious hepatitis reported in Oslo in the three year period begin- 
ning Nov. 1, 1949. The 316 patients (134 male and 182 female) 
could be classified according to the type of disease, which was 
probably epidemic hepatitis in 170 cases, homologous serum 
hepatitis in 70 cases, or homologous serum hepatitis in 76 cases. 
After giving details of cases in which instructive data were 
obtained concerning the most probable mode of infection, 
Natvie and Jensen point out that epidemic hepatitis is at least 
as infectious as typhoid, paratyphoid, or dysentery and that it 
is conveyed in the same way by infection via the digestive tract. 
Despite this fact, patients are not sent to a fever hospital but 
to general hospitals where the necessary precautions against 
infection are not always taken. Hence the conclusion has been 
reached that “This state of affairs renders . . epidemic 
hepatitis the most neglected of our serious infectious diseases.” 
It is urged that Norway take the consequences of the more recent 
epidemiological studies of epidemic hepatitis so that it can be 
treated as the serious disease it is. To this end reports should be 
made to the health authorities of each case so that the necessary 
data may be forthcoming and appropriate steps taken to control 
the disease as quickly as possible. Natvig and Jensen say that, 
while poliomyelitis provokes clinical symotoms in barely 1% 
of the infected, epidemic hepatitis probably induces a higher 
sickness rate. 


Sympathectomy for Raynaud's Disease.—In the surgical depart- 
ment of the Rikshospital in Oslo, Prof. Leif Efskind has taken 
special interest in the treatment of Raynaud's disease by 
sympathectomy. A member of his staff, Dr. Leif Hellestad, has 
undertaken a follow-up study of the 19 patients given this 
treatment in recent years. The interval between the operation 
and the follow-up examination was from six months to cight 
years, and the results (classified as excellent, improved, or poor) 
are published in Tidsskrift for den norske laegeforening for 
March 1, 1954, with the findings of other operators including 
those of Smithwick and White in 1946. Hillestad classifies his 
cases according to whether the disease was primary (12 cases) 
or secondary (7 cases representing such deep-seated pathological 
changes as obliterating disease of the vascular system). Two of 
the 19 patients were not operated on because of tabes dorsalis 
in one and severe arteriosclerosis in the other. Among the 17 
patients operated on, there were 12 whose disease was primary 
and S whose disease was secondary. One of the reasons why 
some of the patients were operated on on only one side was 
that the patients did not return for the second operation because 
the first had already afforded them relief on both sides. It was 
always the worst side that was operated on first, and altogether 
26 arms were operated on (20 in the primary group and 6 in 
the secondary group). The follow-up examination showed that 
the results of the operation were excellent in 17 cases, improved 
in 5, and poor in 4. In most of the primary cases, a cure could 
be claimed, whereas the outcome was likely to be unsatisfactory 
for the secondary cases. Some observers have noticed a tendency 
to relapse about two years after the operation, but Hillestad 
has had no such experience. In his opinion relapses must be 
traced to the basal disease rather than to regeneration of divided 
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sympathetic fibers. Though he has seen no alarming side-effects 
from sympathectomy, he has noticed that the patient may suffer 
from such dryness of the fingers (18 of the 19 patients were 
women) that they become so smooth that it is difficult to hold 
a cup. While in one patient a very troublesome headache dis- 
appeared after the operation, angioneurotic pain developed in 
another in the left side of the face after sympathectomy on the 
right side. 


SWITZERLAND 


Tuberculosis in Gastrectomy Patients.—In 1947 Olmer estab- 
lished a relation between gastrectomy and pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. Others have since confirmed these observations. At a 
meeting of the medical society of Geneva on March 28, Demole 
and Rentchnick reported on 13 patients whom they listed as 
those whose pulmonary tuberculosis developed in the weeks 
following operation and those in whom it developed several 
years after gastrectomy. In many patients, there was no pul- 
monary lesion before the operation. In others, such lesions had 
been quiescent for several years. The operation would seem to 
represent a severe stress in these patients. The pathogenesis in 
those in whom tuberculosis developed several years after gas- 
trectomy seems to be different from that of the first group. 
Undernutrition and hypoproteinemia are then responsible for 
the development of tuberculosis. The authors stress the im- 
portance of roentgenograms of the chest before any surgical 
operation and especially before a gastrectomy. They also 
strongly recommend a clinical and radiological follow-up of 
patients who have had a gastrectomy, especially if they suffer 
from digestive complaints, because tuberculosis developing in 
these patients frequently progresses rapidly to a fatal termina- 
tion. 

Thromboelast y.—The morbid manifestations of throm- 
bophilic conditions seem to be increasing because of increased 
recognition, the increase of the life span of the average person, 
and the side-effects of some of the new chemotherapeutic agents. 
The multiplicity of the laboratory methods that are used to 
detect the thrombophilic state is a proof that none is entirely 
satisfactory. According to R. Della Santa (Praxis 43:89-53 |Feb. 
4| 1954), the thromboclastographic method of Hartert offers 
great promise. It is based on the visual and simultaneously 
photokymographic observation of all the phases of coagulation, 
including fibrinolysis, at 37 C. The changes are registered auto- 
matically and correspond to the variations of the elasticity of 
the fibrin. At the moment when the clot forms, and the thrombo- 
clastographic curve takes the form of two symmetric branches 
that quickly separate. Their separation is a direct function of 
the elasticity of the fibrin. The elasticity of the fibrin as an 
essential function of the thrombus is far more instructive than 
the blood viscosity or the optic density of the clot. This method 
has aided in the detection, prevention, and treatment of thrombo- 
embolic phenomena. The observations are made daily until the 
patient is out of danger. 
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g to M. Demole (Praxis 43:201-203 
{March 11] oan many patients treated for chronic colitis of 
unknown origin are suffering from intestinal amebiasis. After 
reporting that many persons who harbored amebas in their intes- 
tinal tract, with or without symptoms of dysentery, had been 
living in countries where amebiasis is endemic, Demole turned 
his attention to native amebiasis that has been recognized in 
Europe since 1915. Once the presence of native amebiasis has 
been admitted, it is important to recognize it. If the patient has 
not been living in a country where amebiasis is endemic, the 
possibility of this disease is usually not considered. Contact with 
relatives who have been living in the colonies should arouse 
suspicion. Even when suspected, the diagnosis may be difficult 
because a search for the amebas does not always result in find- 
ing them. Oftener than not proctoscopy affords no aid, and 
blood examinations do not give definitive diagnostic informa- 
tion. Demole recommends a therapeutic trial with acetarsone 
and the iodiferous derivates of oxyquinoline, which in some 
patients give spectacular results. 
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TESTS OF THYROID ACTIVITY 

To the Editor-—In an editorial in Tue Journat of Feb. 13, 1954, 
page 586, there is one debatable statement in an otherwise com- 
mendable summary of current clinical testing of thyroid func- 
tion. The statement that “nervousness and hypertension both 
elevate the BMR but do not affect the [I'*'| tracer test” should 
be modified according to our experience in the thyroid clinic 
of the Cedars of Lebanon Hospital. We, as well as others, re- 
ported certain discrepancies with the tracer test as with the 
other tests of thyroid function (Laboratory Pitfalls in the Man- 
agement of Thyrotoxicosis, J. A. M. A. 149:504 |May 31] 1952). 
To repeat what we reported; not infrequently we observed ele- 
vated uptake of tracer doses by nervous patients suffering from 
acute anxiety but who were cuthyroid. Sedation for one to two 
weeks prior to a repeat tracer test would abolish the abnormal 
uptake in such nervous persons. We hope to report these obser- 
vations in detail at some future date. But in the meantime a 
note of warning should be sounded lest uncritical clinical evalu- 
ation of laboratory data lead to erroneous treatment of the 
nervous patient suffering from acute or chronic anxicty. As was 
stated in our paper it must be emphasized that “The diagnosis 
of thyrotoxicosis rests not on laboratory data alone but rather 
on the total picture presented by the patient.” 


S. J. Grass, M.D. 
360 N. Bedford Dr. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


GENITAL WARTS 

To the Editor:-—Dr. Ronchese’s letter (J. A. M. A. 184:1198 
{April 3] 1954) states that he objects to calling a verruca 
acuminata (or condyloma acuminatum) a venereal wart. His 
principal reason for this disapproval appears to be a belief that 
persons are made to suffer “severe psychic trauma” from the 
stigma of the “venereal label.” He also questions the correctness 
of the use of the term venereal disease for no reason other than 
the fact that “the transmissions were probably by sexual inter- 
course.” 

In spite of the stigma attached, however, it is universally 
understood that venereal diseases are conditions that develop 
as results of sexual intercourse with infected persons and that 
are due to or propagated by sexual intercourse. No other defini- 
tion of venereal disease is to be found in either a standard or 
a medical dictionary. In the paper that prompted Dr. Ronchese’s 
criticism, it was reported that all of the 65 men with penile warts 
who had returned from the Orient admitted having had sexual 
intercourse with native women there. The same admission was 
made by the husbands of all of the women with genital warts. 

These data are sufficiently convincing for most of us to justify 
the conclusion that there was, in this group of patients at least, 
a positive relationship between sexual intercourse and the sub- 
sequent development of verrucae acuminatae. In the 89 cases 
in question, they could hardly be classified otherwise, without 
creating for the term venereal an entirely new definition. The 
lesions in these 89 persons should be classified as venereal warts 
simply because they were consequences of sexual intercourse. 
Without any question, few if any of these persons would have 
had genital warts—or would have subsequently suffered psychic 
wounds—if the men involved had refrained from promiscuous 
sexual indulgences (which, in many instances, also constituted 
marital infidelity) while in the Orient. 

One of Dr. Ronchese’s supporters asserts that he sees “no 
difference between the etiology of verruca of the hands and 
verruca on the genitals.” This statement probably represents a 
misunderstanding of the meaning of the word etiology on the 
writer's part. Actually, the ctiology of genital warts is quite 
comparable to the etiology of all other venereal diseases. 


A. W. Soumes, M.D. 
P. O. Box 52 
Togus, Maine. 


NEUROCIRCULATORY ASTHENIA 

To the Editor:—Dr. Daniel W. Badal, in his recent article “Psy- 
chiatric Observations in Neurocirculatory Asthenia” in the 
March 27, 1954, issue of THe Journat, fails to mention the 
essence of the malady, which is a hypersensitive autonomic 
nervous system. When a careful longitudinal history is taken, 
it will be found that all during his lifetime, if not at the present 
time, the patient has suffered not only attacks of tachycardia, 
but also “migraine,” blurred vision, cardiospasm or pyloro- 
spasm, pruritus, gaseous indigestion, hot flushes, menstrual dis- 
turbances, excessive perspiration, constipation alternating with 
diarrhea, neurodermatitis, or a number of other disturbances, 
all of which reflect an underlying hypersensitive autonomic 
nervous system. From an early age, even back to the first day 
in school, these patients can give vivid accounts of an over- 
active sympathetic system. As Dr. Badal says, “A body con- 
sciousness arises on which the somatic reaction makes a profound 
impression.” This person finds early that, because of blushing, 
tightness in the throat, dry mouth, tachycardia, or other insistent 
autonomic disturbances, he canrot compete in school or office 
without distressing symptoms. To be sure, there are traumatic 
and contributory factors, such as friends (including physicians), 
who tell the patient, “It's just your imagination,” but one need 
not look into the unconscious for the basic cause. 

Dr. Badal appears to place neurocirculatory asthenia, as some 
do other somatic symptoms in nervous patients, on a purely 
psychological basis. Anxiety, it is said, aroused by some en- 
vironmental situation, produces the tachycardia, or anxiety is 
converted by unconscious processes into these physical symp- 
toms. Actually, we now know that autonomic disturbances, suc) 
as neurocirculatory asthenia, or any of the others mentioned. 
are not the result of the anxiety, but that both are parallel dis- 
turbances, probably arising in the hypothalamus. (After all, 
emotions, like body temperature and glucose balance, are 
physiologically produced.) This is not to say that environmental 
Stresses cannot aggravate their degree, but it should be em- 
phasized that anxiety does not arise first and then produce the 
autonomic disturbance, or vice versa. lt is an everyday obser- 
vation for the psychiatrist to watch the emotional and physio- 
logical components of anxiety build up and recede as the patient 
becomes worse and then improves under rest and psychotherapy. 
This process is even more graphically observed in depressed, 
nervous patients who are unable to cat and sleep normally and 
who are given electroshock therapy. Even the physiology of the 
skin, an autonomic-endocrine disturbance often present in these 
patients, improves day by day. After observing the relief of 
anxicty and how it paralle's the improvement in autonomic 
functions during and after electroshock treatment, Funkenstein, 
Greenblatt, and Solomon (Autonomic Nervous System Changes 
Following Electric Shock Treatment, J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis. 
108:409, 1948) concluded that the anxiety and physiological 
disturbances “seem to fit as a hand into a glove.” In my 
book “Manic-Depressive Disease” (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1953) not only neurocirculatory asthenia but migraine 
and other autonomic disturbances are described as equivalents 
of the nervous disorder. 


Joun D. Campsect, M.D. 
345 Doctors Bldg. 
490 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


To the Editor:—In response to the letter to the editor published 
in Tue Journat, March 27, 1954, page 1116, | would like to 
say that | too have worked in both countries. It does little for 
the furtherance of medical care if facts are grossly misrepre- 
sented. It is quite untrue to state without qualification that 
physicians are heavily fined or struck off the register for exceed- 
ing a prescribed amount of antibiotics. Community for com- 
munity, in my opinion, the English are getting a somewhat better 
standard of medical care than persons in the United States, 
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limited as they are in so many imstances by the ability to pay. 
When a patient is referred to a hospital, he is seen by the con- 
sultant, not the resident. In many areas a full clinicopathological 
service is provided for the general practitioner, and this is being 
rapidly extended to all areas. The implication in one of the 
recent pamphlets of the American Medical Association, that 
socialized medicine (a term that I as an English Tory do not 
recognize) has led to the hospitals’ being filled with malingererts, 
is not only untrue but insulting to English consultants. 

The English National Health Service is an English concern 
and has defects that | think are rapidly disappearing. It works, 
but it is not one of our exports and we have no desire to suggest 
its introduction into any other country. All of us, however, 
irrespective of political creed, resent the gross misrepresentation 
that is continually being put out from certain quarters. 

W. Tetvor Cooxe, M.D. 
Queen Flizabeth Hospital 
Birmingham, England 


TEST FOR OL TWARD ROTATION OF THE LEG 

To the Lditor:-—About 20 years ago, while making a routine 
examination of a young girl who complained of discomfort and 
disability of one hip, | discovered an interesting sign. As the girl 


reclined tace down | performed the Fly-Nachlas test on both 
sides. On the right side, the right heel approached and touched 
the right buttock: this was normal. In striking contrast, the let 
hee! approached and touched the right buttock. | interpreted 
the test to indicate a fixed Outward rotation of the left hip, agd 
this observation has been contirmed many times. 


Lewes, MD. 
$8 Washington St. 
hicago 2. 


CONTRACTION OF LEFT LEAF OF DIAPHRAGM 

To the Lditer:—In the article by Drs. Sjoerdsma and Gaynor 
on “Contraction of Left Leat of Diaphragm Coincident with 
Cardiac Systole” UJ. A. M. A. 184:987 |March 20) 1954), a very 
questionable interpretation is given to the electrocardiographic 
findings. The authors stated that a deformity of the repolariza- 
tion forces (SI-1 complex) represented electrical potentials 
induced by contractions of the diaphragm occurring with each 
cardiac systole. In my judgment this is an erroncous interpreta- 
tion. In a recent article in Circulation (December, 1953), Sura- 
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wicz and Lepeschkin report that the so-called prolonged Q-1 
interval of hypokalemia is actually a normal Q-U interval. They 
explain that in this condition the Q-U interval is confused with 
the Q-T interval, because there is a merging of the T wave with 
a prominent U wave. This paper is well illustrated and docu- 
mented and undoubtedly is an important contribution to the 
understanding of clectrocardiographic findings in certain electro- 
Ivte disturbances. 

On the basis of Surawnz and Lepeschhin’s criteria for 
hypokalemia, the interpretation of the clectrocardiograms of 
Sjoerdsma and Gaynor are regarded as erroneous, Analysis of 
the tracing, especially of lead V,, shows what appears to be a 
prolonged Q-1 interval, but this in reality is a normal Q-L imter- 
val, which is the result of an mcomplete fusion of a small T 
wave with a prominent U wave. This pattern is typical of that 
of hypopotassemia as described by the authors of the article in 
Circulation. 

Henry D. MLD. 
1722 Hudson Bivd. 
Union City, N. J. 


PSEL DOHEMATURIA DUE TO DRUGS 

To the Editor:-—1 would like to comment on the article on 
pseudohematuria caused by p-aminosalicylic acid, sulfonamides, 
and p-aminobenzoic acid by Horowitz, Salkin, and Gilrane 
A. M. A. 1842676 |Feb. 20) 1954). These authors discuss 
the interesting color reaction that occurs when primary aryla- 
mine compounds react with certain chemicals, notably calcium 
hypochlorite and aqueous solutions of chlorine and bromine 
Since halogens are the common clements in these chemicals, 
it is postulated that the color, produced when the arylamines 
and these chemicals react, is due to the presence of halogenated 
arvlamines, the halogen being substituted for either amine 
hydrogen or the benzene ring hydrogen. lt should be pointed 
out, however, that colored organic molecules contain certain 
types of atoms or radicals called chromophore groups and that 
in order to produce a colored molecule from a colorless mole- 
cule there must be produced within, or added to, the colorless 
molecule a chromophore group. Neither chlorine nor bromine 
are chromophore groups, and their addition to a colorless mole- 
cule usually produces a colorless compound. It should be noted, 
moreover, that calcium hypochlorite is a very powerful oximdiz- 
ing agent, the mechanism of its oxidizing power being the re- 
duction of hypochlorite radical to chloride with release of 
nascent Oxygen. Aqueous solutions of bromine and chlorine act 
m an analagous manner. Chlorine, for example, reacts with 
water to produce hydrochloric acia and hypochlorous acid, the 
latter then breaking down to produce nascent oxygen and 
hydrochloric acid. The active oxygen is capable of reacting with 
the amino group of the arylamines to produce various colored 
oxidation products. Aniline, for example, may be stepwise onxi- 
dized to produce phenylhydroxylamine and nitrosobenzene; 
these two compounds may then subsequently imteract to form 
avzoxybenzene, which is colored. Other oxidizing agents may 
produce this type of color change. Potassium dichromate and 
sulfuric acid, for cxample, will react with aniline to produce 
a purple-colored solution and with sultathiazole to produce a 
reddish-brown solution. Dilute nitric acid will react m a sim- 
ilar fashion with sulfathiazole. 

Ihe authors concluded, on the basis of experiments with 
hydrogen peroxide and p-aminosalicylic acid, that the color re- 
action does not occur with oxidizing agents. Hydrogen peroxide, 
however, under the influence of proper catalysts will oxidize the 
arviamines. Dilute hydrogen peroxide, catalyzed by ferrous ion, 
tor example, will oxidize sulfanilamide in solution to a red sub- 
stance, probably nitrosobenzene sulfonamide. Other substututed 
primary arylamines may be oxidized in a similar manner to pro- 
duce colored end-products, While some chlorination of these 
arylamine compounds may occur, the probable explanation of 
the color produced when arylamines and calcium hypochlorite 
are mixed is an oxidation of the arylamines, and possible con- 
jigation of these oxidation products, to colored end-products 


Rowrar H. Bockincer, M.D. 
Memphis and Shelby County Health Dept. 
879 Madison Ave... Memphis 3, Tenn. 
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A CONFUSION OF TONGUES 


To the Editor:-—There is a glaring inaccuracy in the first para- 
graph of “A Confusion of Tongues” J. A. M. A. $4:1093 
{March 27] 1954). Unfortunately, the end of the first paragraph 
says, “and to change every malar bone to zygoma.” The latest 
dictionaries, such as the “New Gould” and the 18th edition of 
Stedman, give zygoma as the equivalent of arcus zygomaticus 
of the BNA. The arcus zygomaticus is formed from the processes 
zygzomaticus of the os temporale and the processes temporulis 
of the os zygomaticum. Although I concede that both of these 
dictionaries use the cheek bone as a second meaning for zygoma, 
surely anyone pleading for accuracy in terminology would not 
be satisfied with second meanings. 

So far as anatomy is concerned, the problem is not so simple 
as the first paragraph of the editorial would lead us to believe. 
In 1895S, that is 89 years ago instead of 30 years ago as stated 
in the editorial, the Anatomical Socicty, actually the German 
Anatomical Society, adopted what is referred to as the Basle 
Nomenclature or the BNA. At this time there were 129 non- 
German members and 148 German members. The meetings 
were always held in German cities, and the language of the 
society was always German. Anatomis:. of other countries were 
urged to participate in stabilizing an anatomic nomenclature, 
but, obviously, this participation was overshadowed by the 
German contingent. This fact unquestionably introduced more 
polysyllabic words than the use of Greck and Latin word roots 
justified. There has never been a list of English equivalents 
agreed on for use as substitutes for the Latin forms. It is this 
fact that is probably responsible for your preference of zygoma 
for zygomatic bone. So far as | am concerned, the current 
German nomenclature, the IN, the Jena revision, is stylistically 
more Germanic than the original BNA. The Basle Nomenclature 
was not completely satisfactory to certain thorough-going 
German anatomists and obviously did not please anatomists of 
other languages, although everyone hailed it as an effort in the 
right direction. It is to be noted that Toldt made constant use 
of terms in his atlas with the notation “nicht in BNA,” in other 
words a structure not provided for by the Basle agreement. This 
but emphasizes that anatomic structures are inventions rather 
than discoveries. Fach specialty invents its own series of struc- 
tures that are important to the specialty. This was well recog- 
nized by the original devisers of the BNA. It refer those interested 
to A. C. Eycleshymer’s translation of His’ introduction to the 
presentation of names cf BNA (Anatomical Names, New York, 
William Wood & Company, 1917). 

1 have always maintained that the sole purpose of a terminol- 
ogy was to transmit ideas. Whenever a terminology tails to do 
this, it is no longer useful. It might come as a surprise to many 
how much anatomic information can be conveyed without the 
use of anatomic names. Until we in the United States lose our 
embarrassment when we use Latin terms, | am afraid that the 
eponym with all of its good and bad points will remain with us. 
American anatomists have been alert to this problem for a good 
many years. Twenty years ago a committee composed of Pro- 
fessors Jackson, Ranson, Terry, Todd, and Corner prepared an 
edition of anatomic word lists. In parallel columns were pre- 
sented the Basle Nomenclature (BNA), the British revision 
(BR), and the then proposed German revision (known as the 
NK, now the IN). 

To be successful, an anatomic terminology should cover the 
anatomy of the medical specialties, and it should be as nearly 
international in its scope as possible. No doubt the international 
character would be limited to the anatomies of the principal 
European languages. There would be nothing gained, for 
cxample, by including usage of the Hebrew University, which 
represents a conversion of Latin and Greek terms into Hebrew. 
Once an international terminology is agreed on, medical work- 
ers in each language area could agree on the vernacular equiva- 
lents of the official terms. Personally, 1 would prefer the 
terminology of anatomy to be a formal one and not one of the 
vernacular. The problem does not parallel the problem of pre- 
scription writing. Since very few of us will be fluent in the 
classical languages, we will not be confused by the several 
meanings of “spatium,” for example, but it will always mean 
to us a surgical space or a potential space. To use the English 
word “space,” we immediately have in our mind numerous 
equivalent meanings. We certainly do not think of a cavity 
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filled with areolar tissue. Unless our fundamental character 
changes, an ideal of a classical terminology will not be realized 
in the near future. The roentgen ray was discovered about the 
same time that the BNA was devised. The contributions to 
anatomy from roentgenology alone would seem to be of suffi- 
cient volume to merit a complete revision of our anatomic 
terminology. Perhaps the terminology should be constantly re- 
edited since anatomy is far from a static discipline. 


Oscar V. Batson, M._D., Chairman 

Dept. of Anatomy, Graduate School of Medicine 
University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 4. 


FREEDOM AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 

lo the Editor-—Most people in this country are opposed to 
“socialized medicine.” Not everybody seems to understand what 
constitutes the socialization of medicine and the mechanisms 
that now are so actively establishing socialization. There is even 
less agreement apparently as to what the medical profession is 
in favor of, what its members stand for, and what is their 
program for adequate medical care. 

Medicine as a profession has been based on three freedoms. 
Foremost of these has been freedom of choice: freedom of the 
patient to choose his physician—this is basically competition— 
and freedom of the physician to accept or reject a patient—this 
is essential to the uniquely personal nature of professional rap- 
port. Second is freedom of action; freedom to act solely in the 
interest of the patient without interference of any sort but 
especially by the one who pays the bill. The third is the freedom 
to set the fee in the traditional manner according to the means 
of the patient and without regard for the unmeasurable value 
of the physician's service. 

This then is our battleground wherever these three freedoms 
are menaced: If we lose these three freedoms, we surrender our 
claim to the status of a profession functioning to serve humanity 
and we become a mere trade selling our services for hire. When 
a sick person is compelled to go to a certain physician, his 
confidence in him is lost by that very fact of compulsion, and 
the physician's effectiveness is impaired. When the physician is 
compelled to attend a “captive” patient, a similar distrust exists. 
When the physician is required to please anyone other than the 
patient (a “third party”), conflicting interests always arise. When 
the physician is unable to set his fee to amply reward himself 
from those able to pay, he can not have time and concern for 
those unable to pay. 

Threatening these three treedoms, of course, is the specter 
that the physician will be forced to work as a governmental 
bureaucrat. Actually now impairing these freedoms in many 
places in varying degrees are numerous contractural, welfare, 
and insurance schemes. Contract practice invariably limits the 
freedom of choice and usually the other two. Welfare agencies 
notoriously interfere with freedom of action such as by approved 
lists of drugs with the chief virtue of cheapness. Insurance 
commonly attempts to set the fee or to obviate it entirely by 
hiring the physician at a wage. In my opinion, the service type 
of insurance that conceals the fee from the patient is not satis- 
factory. For example, the virtues of sickness insurance can be 
obtained by the indemnity type that reimburses the patient and 
that does not directly involve the physician. 

The positive health program of the medical profession, there- 
fore, must be to regain and to maintain its status as a profession 
with the three basic freedoms of choice, action, and fee. This 
program is time tried and proved. It is no happenstance that 
the best medical care in the world and the greatest progress in 
medical science have occurred here where the medical profession 
has been freest. Any existing and proposed health scheme 
should be judged and accepted, modified or rejected according 
to its effect on these three freedoms. “Socialized medicine” is 
merely the ultemate in the loss of these freedoms, the partial 
loss of which can occur through some form of so-called sickness 
insurance and welfare and contract practice. The struggle for 
the individual man to be tree from oppression has been going 
on since antiquity, and we physicians are more apt to win our 
battle if we know exactly what we are fighting for—and against. 


T. L. Hype, MLD. 
The Dalles, Ore. 
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MEDICOLEGAL ABSTRACTS 


Malpractice: Sufficiency of Evidence to Warrant Submission of 
Case to Jury.—The plaintiff sought damages for injury alleged 
to have been caused by the negligence of a resident physician 
at Duke University Hospital. The suit was brought against both 
the resident and the hospital and resulted in a judgment of non- 
suit in favor of the defendants. The plaintiff, therefore, appealed 
to the Supreme Court of North Carolina. 

The plaintiff was suffering from fallen arches and pain in his 
feet and consequently entered the orthopedic clinic of Duke 
Hospital. After wearing shoe supports and trying other treat- 
ments, he was advised that he had some type of occlusive vas- 
cular or peripheral vascular disease, and a lumbar sympathec- 
tomy was recommended. This involves the surgical removal of 
nerve tissue and ganglions that control the muscles of the blood 
vessels, thereby reducing the spasms of the blood vessels by 
paralyzing the muscles. This allows the vessels to open up and 
increases the flow of blood. Whatever may have been the cause 
of the plaintiff's trouble, said the court, his disease appeared to 
have been in the early stages. Without a complete and satis- 
factory diagnosis, however, the plaintiff was persuaded by agents 
of the hospital to submit to what was described to him as a 
minor or simple operation requiring only a small incision in 
his back and the clipping of a nerve, which would necessitate 
his being in the operating room only 40 to 45 minutes. Instead, 
an incision 8 in. (20.3 cm.) in length, extending from the ninth 
rib to the rectus sheath, was made in the abdomen, and through 
this all internal organs were lifted out of the way for the purpose 
of exposing the left lumbar sympathetic nerve and ganglions. 
These are located along and in front of the spinal column. The 
operation was proceeding without apparent difficulty when, as 
the nerve and three ganglions were being removed, the nerve 
chain snapped and the fourth ganglion disappeared behind a 
mass of tissue. While exploring for the fourth ganglion, the 
resident-defendant inadvertently punctured one of the two large 
vessels that control the flow of blood to and from the left lower 
extremities. Profuse, massive, and uncontrolled bleeding fol- 
lowed. These large vessels were bound together by a mass of 
fibrous tissue that made the vessels easy to tear and more difficult 
to separate and repair. In his effort to part this mass of fibrous 
tissue, the resident-defendant perforated or produced fissures 
in the vessels in a number of other places. The bleeding became 
more profuse, and the plaintiff's condition became precarious. 
The resident-defendant then made an incision in the plaintiff's 
left thigh near the groin, followed a blood vessel from that 
point to a point as close as possible to the point of bleeding, 
and there tied off that vessel. This procedure failed to control 
the bleeding, however, and it was discovered that both the big 
artery and the big vein had been damaged by several punctures 
or tears. Owing to the protracted operative procedure and the 
great loss of blood, the plaintiff was in a critical condition and 
in a state of shock. 

The resident-defendant had undertaken this difficult operation 
when there was no supervisory surgeon available in the hospital 
for consultation, advice, and aid. An effort was made to locate 
the head of that branch of the surgical service, but he was un- 
available. Eventually the chief of the surgical service of the 
hospital was located at his home. When he arrived at the hos- 
pital, all operative procedure was at a standstill, and the bleeding 
was temporarily controlled by means of a pack. Upon discover- 
ing the condition of the plaintiff, the chief of the surgical service 
abandoned all efforts to repair the damaged blood vessels and 
directed his attention toward saving the plaintiff's life. With the 
aid of the resident-defendant, he tied off the fibrous tissue that 
included the torn blood vessels and clipped them en masse. 
With these main vessels severed, the blood supply to that area 
of the plaintiff's body was greatly diminished, and on recovering 
from the anesthetic, the plaintiff discovered that he was para- 
lyzed from his hips down. The only hope of an adequate blood 
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supply to his lower left leg and thigh was the development of 
a collateral circulation by means of smaller blood vessels. As 
this collateral circulation did not materialize, gangrene de- 
veloped, and the resident-defendant amputated the plaintiff's 
left leg below the knee. Because of defects in this amputation, 
the plaintiff underwent another operation by the resident- 
defendant in which his left leg stump was débrided. Later it 
was necessary for another physician to reamputate the plaintiff's 
left leg, removing the knee joint. A myocardial infarction next 
developed; subsequently, a blood clot in the plaintiff's right leg 
caused gangrene, and the plaintiff's right leg was amputated by 
another physician. From these operations and the suffering in- 
cident thereto, the plaintiff acquired a drug habituation. 

Excerpts from the pleadings, said the court, tend to show that 
the plaintiff neither authorized nor consented to the operations 
performed on him and that he “did not need or require any 
operation” at the time he submitted to one. The evidence also 
showed that the plaintiff was in the operating room from 9 a. m. 
until 4:30 p. m., that from 14 to 17 pints of blood were neces- 
sary for transfusion purposes, and that he weighed 185 Ib. (83.9 
kg.) when he entered the hospital and 94 Ib. (42.6 kg.) when 
he left. When pressed by the plaintiff for an explanation of what 
happened during the operation, the resident-defendant gave as 
his only comment, “I played hell; that is what happened.” 

The decisive question, said the Supreme Court, is whether the 
evidence was sufficient to take the case to the jury. It appeared 
from the evidence that at all times material to this litigation the 
resident-defendant was an agent, servant, and employee of Duke 
Hospital and was acting within the scope of his duty as such 
agent. Therefore, if the resident-defendant was guilty of action- 
able negligence, such negligence is imputable to the hospital, 
and both are liable. The plaintiff contended that the evidence 
supported many inferences of negligence, among which are 
these: 

(a) That the resident-defendant, without the plaintiff's per- 
mission, made haste to perform a serious operation, without 
having first obtained a fixed and definite diagnosis and although 
there was no necessity for such operation. 

(h) That the resident-defendant should not have undertaken 
such a serious operation without first determining that there 
was available in the hospital a more experienced and capable 
surgeon upon whom he could call for consultation and aid in 
case of difficulty. 

(c) That the resident-defendant extended the operative pro- 
cedure too long and neglected to call for experienced surgical 
aid when he encountered a situation requiring skill outside the 
scope of his experience and beyond the range of his training. 

(d) That the severe damage done to the plaintiff's venal 
structure by the resident-defendant resulted in so much loss of 
blood that another doctor summoned was unable to repair the 
damage, but directed his attention immediately toward saving 
the plaintiff's life, with the result that the plaintiff survived but 
suffered disastrous results. 

(e) That the resident-defendant performed a defective am- 
putation of the plaintiff's left leg. 

(f) That the resident-defendant’s statement to the plaintiff, 
“I played hell; that is what happened,” indicated a consciousness 
of carelessness in the performance of the operation. 

We are constrained to agree with the plaintiff, said the 
Supreme Court, that whether the resident-defendant proceeded 
with that degree of ordinary care required of him under the 
circumstances and conditions shown by the record was a ques- 
tion of fact for the jury. Hospitals and members of the medical 
profession are held in high esteem and in most cases enjoy the 
general affection of the public. They are, of course, entitled to 
every reasonable consideration, but there should not be drawn 
around them unnatural or artificial immunities to shicld them 
against acts of negligence. They are not guarantors of effective 
cures or of perfect operative results. Nevertheless, the law of 
negligence holds a physician or surgeon liable for an injury to 
a patient proximately resulting from a want of that degree of 
knowledge and skill ordinarily possessed by other members of 
his profession, or for a failure to use reasonable care and dili- 
gence in the practice of his art, or for his failure to exercise his 
best judgment in the treatment of his patient. The Supreme 
Court expressed no opinion as to the truth or falsity of the 
evidence, but reached the conclusion that the permissible infer- 
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ences were such as to make the issue of liability one for the 


jury. 

Accordingly the judgment of nonsuit in favor of the resident 
and the hospital was reversed. Waynick v. Reardon, et al., 72 
S. E. (2d) 4 (North Carolina, 1952). 


MEDICAL FILM REVIEWS 


Fazyme with Varidase: 16 mm., color, sound, showing time 
18 minutes. Prepared by W. H. Lutz, M_D., and M. B. Donaldson, M_D. 
Produced in 1952 by Fordel Films, New York, for and procurable on 
loan from Lederle Laboratories Division, American Cyanamid Company, 
3 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


This is a report-type film demonstrating the use of strepto- 
kinase-streptodornase (Varidase) in various types of chronic 
ulcers, burns, certain complications of peripheral vascular 
disease, infected maxillary sinuses, hemothorax, empyema, 
pilomdal cysts, and osteomyelitis. The action of the two principal 
enzymes in Varidase, streptokinase to bring about indirectly the 
liquification of fibrin and streptodornase to liquefy the nucleo- 
protein of purulent exudates, is briefly described. This approach, 
using enzymes to reduce the viscosity of undesirable clotted 
blood and exudates and to help promote drainage, is presented 
as an adjunct to known medical and surgical measures. Mechani- 
cal methods of applying the enzymes are presented briefly, and 
where possible the course of wounds treated is demonstrated. 
The limitations in this product are not adequately explained, so 
that in some instances the intelligent use of the product would 
require study of the firm's more comprehensive literature in 
connection with the product. The photography, particularly the 
close-ups of the lesions, is very well done. It is well organized, 
and the narration is excellent. This film would be of interest 
to general practitioners and surgeons for information as to the 
applications of this drug. 


t 16 mm., color, sound, showing time 19 minutes, 
Prepared by Evarts A. Graham, M.D., Barnes Hospital, St. Louis. Pro- 
duced in 1951 by and procurable on loan from Davis & Geck, Inc., 
1 Casper Street, Danbury, Conn. 


In this film a complete pneumonectomy is shown from the 
Opening incision to the closure of the wound. This is standard 
procedure and is done by many surgeons throughout this coun- 
try and in other lands. It is for that reason, perhaps, that the 
technique developed by Dr. Graham should be of particular 
interest to medical students and general surgeons as well as 
those who specialize in thoracic surgery. Throughout the opera- 
tion cach step ts explained and the reason given for the choice 
of the particular technique or material used. The necessary 
steps for removal of the lung are clearly shown, and, when the 
lung is finally removed, the closed hilum and the complete re- 
maining pleural surface are seen. It is an excellent demonstration 
of the combined use of visual material with medical lecture. 
The observer, while observing in the movie the operative tech- 
nique, here gets the value of the tremendous experience in 
thoracic surgery that is Dr. Graham's and all of the advantage 
of his ability to explain clearly what he is doing. The photog- 
raphy is excellent. This film would be extremely valuable in the 
education of medical students, and it would be more valuable to 
general surgeons who may do occasional thoracic surgery. As 
a review for those engaged in the practice of thoracic surgery, 
it can also be recommended, although, doubtless, each surgeon's 
experience may lead him into variations of technique. 


Technique of Horizontal Lateral Radiography of the Hip in Children: 
16 mm., color, sound, showing time & minutes. Prepared by James C. 
Barnett, M.D., St. Charles Hospital, Brooklyn. Produced in 1952 by 
Campus Films, New York, and procurable on loan from James C. Barnett, 
M.D... 168 Clinton Street, Brooklyn 1. 


This film demonstrates a technique for taking horizontal 
lateral roentgenograms of the pelvis in children. It provides a 
method of viewing the lateral aspect of the pelvis, and particu- 
larly the acetabulum, in a plane perpendicular to the usual 
anteroposterior plane. The child is placed on a special wooden 
support that raises him some distance above the x-ray table. The 
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technique for taking the films is well demonstrated with the aid 
of a cooperative patient. Several excellent examples of films 
taken by this technique are demonstrated. They show good bone 
detail. The film makes no attempt to show the variations in 
contour of the acetabulum in various age groups in normal 
subjects and almost makes no attempt to show the various 
pathological conditions that might be encountered. It should be 
pointed out that the positioning of the child requires a co- 
Operative patient who will remain quiet in a rather awkward 
position and that, in the case of apprehensive or crying children, 
films of good quality can rarely be obtained. The photography 
is clear and demonstrates the technique very well. The sound 
quality is good. There is no doubt that a technique for obtaining 
films of good quality in the lateral plane is very much needed, 
and this demonstrates a technique that may be extremely useful 
in selected cases. The film will be of interest to orthopedists, 
radiologists, and x-ray technicians, 


Physical Rehabilitation: 16 mm.. color, sownd, showing time 27 minutes. 
Prepared by Christine K. Kline, Idaho State Elks Convalescent Home. 
Produced in 1953 by Film Originals, Boise, for and procurable on loan 
or purchase ($207.00) from Idaho State Elks Convalescent Home, Boise. 


This film describes particularly the techniques of physical 
therapy and occupational therapy employed in a rehabilitation 
center. While the film is quite similar to a number of other films 
on physical rehabilitation and while the medical aspects as well 
as the vocational rehabilitation aspects are minimized, neverthe- 
less, the descriptions of the methods of physical therapy are well 
presented. Although there is some description of occupational 
therapy, the major portion of the film deals with physical therapy 
and especially with the methods of obtaining ambulation in 
severely disabled paraplegics and paticnis having poliomyelitis 
or cerebral palsy. The theme of the film is built around one 
man who is finally returned to work, but many other patients 
are shown during the course of the film. The theme “that physi- 
cal rehabilitation is no luxury item but a practical, economical 
process” is well sustained. The photography and narration are 
very well done. The film should be of considerable local interest 
and can be shown to laymen, as well as to physical therapists, 
occupational therapists, and physicians interested in rehabilita- 
tion. 


BUSINESS PRACTICE 


The following material is based on a public relations manual 
issued by the Public Relations Depariment of the American 
Medical Association.—Eb. 


BUSINESS IN MEDICINE 


If one were called on to summarize the most important meas- 
ures that will ease the strain on the doctor, please his patients, 
and result in better public relations for the physician and the 
entire medical profession, the following points should come to 
mind: Maintain adequate space and facilities to treat all patients. 
Employ adequate, qualified personnel. Explain medical fees and 
other medical costs in advance. Never overcharge and never 
undercut. Give the best medical service possible. Set fees fairly. 
Reduce or cancel fees when circumstances warrant special con- 
sideration. Help save the patient money when possible. Itemize 
Statements. Send bills regularly. Offer long-term installment 
plans to patients who have difficulty in paying. Promote the 
use of voluntary health insurance plans; cooperate with insur- 
ance companies and patients in insurance details. Get adequate 
information on a patient's first visit. Follow through on collec- 
tions. When selecting a collection agency, make certain it 
Operates in an ethical fashion and meets the standards of the 
medical profession. 

These suggestions do not require the physician to revolution- 
ize his practice, and they do have great public relations sig- 
nificance. The main reason for putting efficiency into the prac- 
tice of medicine and emphasizing the importance of the business 
side is to help the doctor devote more time to the scientific— 
and human—-side of his practice. Medicine has a business side, 
but medicine can never become a business. 


| 
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INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Etiology of Cardiac Enlargement in Coronary Occlusion, Hy per- 
tension, and Coronary Artery Disease. A. Mo Master. Am. 
Heart J. $7:321-329 (March) 1954. 


Enlargement of the heart in patients with coronary occlu- 
sion has hitherto been generally attributed to hypertension. 
This opinion was based on erroneous definitions of hyperten- 
sion, since the variations of blood pressure in different age 
groups and in the sexes were not taken into account. Master 
and associates recently analyzed the Mood pressure of many 
thousands of working persons between the ages of 16 and 65 
years. With these newly established limits of hypertension, the 
author studied 500 men and 100 women between the ages of 
16 and 65 years with coronary occlusions in an attempt to 
determine the causation of cardiac enlargement in these pa- 
tients. Of the S00 men, 136 had hypertension, 332 had normal 
pressure, and 32 had borderline cases. Seventy-seven (15.4%) 
of the $00 had definitely enlarged hearts. Of the 77, 29 had 
hypertension, 48 had normal blood pressure, and 3 had border- 
line cases. Thus the incidence of cardiac enlargement im the 
136 patients with hypertension was 21.3%. and im the 332 
with normal blood pressure it was 13.6°%. At least 27 of the 45 
patients with normal pressure and large hearts had never been 
in heart failure. Heart failure, therefore, is not an essential 
factor in the production of cardiac enlargement in those with 
normal blood pressure. Of the 29 patients with hypertension 
and cardiac enlargement, & had a ventricular ancurysm: of the 
45 patients with normal blood pressure and cardiac enlarge- 
ment, 16 had a ventricular ancurysm. Hypertension, therefore, 
does not predispose to ventricular aneurysm any more than 
normal blood pressure does. Cardiac enlargement was more 
frequent in the hypertensive patients in each age group. It 
seems clear that hypertension is a factor in the causation of 
enlargement of the heart in persons with coronary occlusion. 
The incidence of enlargement of the heart increased sharply 
at the age of SS in men with normal blood pressure. Age, with 
its associated coronary sclerosis, is also an important cause of 
cardiac enlargement in coronary occlusion. When both hyper- 
tension and coronary sclerosis (the aging process) occurred 
simultaneously, the incidence of cardiac enlargement was 
highest——almost two-fifths of the cases of coronary occlusion. 
Among the 100 women studied, 44 had enlargement of the 
heart. The ratio of cardiac enlargement among the women was 
almost three times that among the men—44% to 15.4°°. This 
higher frequency of cardiac enlargement was observed among 
the hypertensive group-——women $2.2°% and men 21.3% —as 
well as among those with normal blood pressure—women 
23.8% and men 13.6°7. Hypertension occurred in 71 of the 
women and in 27% of the men. Since 71° of the women with 
coronary occlusion had hypertension and since 44° had cardiac 
enlargement, hypertension appears to be an important cause 
of enlargement of the heart in women. In women with coronary 
veclusion, the ienence of cardiac enlargement was highest in 
the age group between 60 and 64 years when coronary sclerosis 
and hypertension both occurred oftenest. Since 21° of the 
women had «a normal blood pressure and since 23.8% of these 
had an enlargement of the heart, coronary sclerosis alone also 
appears to be a cause of cardiac enlargement. The combination 
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of hypertension and coronary sclerosis is the most important 
factor in the causation of enlargement of the heart in patients 
with coronary occlusion. 


Haemodynamic Effects of Hexamethonium Bromide in Patients 
with Pulmonary Hypertension and Heart Failure. V. H. Wilson 
and K. J. Keeley. South African J. M. Sc. 18:125-129 (Dec. 
1983. 

Wilson and Keeley considered using hexamethonium bromide 
to relieve pulmonary hypertension and the consequent strain 
on the right ventricle in patients with pulmonary edema due to 
mitral valve disease and in patients with pulmonary heart dis- 
ease after thoracic surgery. By relaxing the autonomic arteriolar 
tone, however, the possibility exists of increasing the pulmonary 
capillary — and thereby aggravating or precipitating pul- 
monary edema. This investigation is concerned with the effects 
of bonamatioentens bromide on the circulation in patients with 
serious heart disease and marked pulmonary hypertension. The 
pulmonary and systemic arterial pressures were recorded and 
samples of blood obtained from the pulmonary artery and the 
femoral artery and vein during venous catheterization of the 
heart with the patient at rest in the supine position. Sedation 
was achieved with pentobarbital. It was feared at first that 
an oxygen deficit might occur when the circulation was 
changed by hexamethonium bromide. Subsequent experience 
showed that this was unlikely to occur. Hexamethonium 
bromide was given intravenously. If the dose employed pro- 
duced no effect on the circulation within five minutes, further 
quantities were administered, repeatedly if necessary. This 
study differed from previous ones not only in the clinical 
material treated, but also in the doses of hexamethonium 
bromide given. The effective total dose in adults ranged from 
25 to 350 mg., and in one case 1,230 mg. was given in divided 
doses over 75 minutes with effect on the pulmonary pressures 
but without untoward effect on the patient's condition. The 
development of disturbed respiratory rhythm was the sign of 
excessive dosage. The variable effect on cardiac output pre- 
viously described by Werko and associates and by Gilmore 
and co-workers was confirmed, and the authors agree that 
the pulmonary arterial pressure falls to a greater extent than 
can be accounted for by a decrease in cardiac output. They 
also conclude that in patients with pulmonary hypertension 
hexamethonium bromide is likely to reduce both the systemic 
and the pulmonary arterial pressures proportionately. As no 
serious circulatory disturbance was noted, hexamethonium 
bromide may be of value in reducing pulmonary hypertension 
in patients with severe right ventricular failure, 


Effect of Intravenous Colchicine on Acute Gout. J, S. Davis Ir. 
and H. Bartfeld. Am. J. Med. 16:218-219 (Feb.) 1954. 


In the past the parenteral treatment of gout with colchicine 
consisted of intravenous injection of the contents of a 20 cc. 
ampul containing 0.65 mg. of colchicine, | gm. of sodium 
wdide, and | gm. of sodium salicylate. Since it was thought 
that some of the side-effects might be due to salicylate or 
wide sensitivity, a modification of the standard form was 
prepared. It contained 0.65 mg. (1/100th grain) of colchicine 
in distilled water in | cc. and 2 cc. ampuls. This modified 
preparation was administered to 16 patients. A rapid response 
was noted in most instances. The authors feel that this mode 
of colchicine administration deserves a more extensive trial 


Family Studies on Brucellosis. W. W. Spink. Am. J. M. Se 
227:128-133 (Feb.) 1984. 


Of 204 patients with brucellosis studied in the clinics of 
the University of Minnesota between 1937 and 1953, presence 
of the organisms was proved on cultures in 119 cases and by 
serologic tests in 8S; of the 8S, cultures did not support the 
diagnosis. Of the 119 patients with positive cultures, the 
disease was caused by Brucella abortus in 102, Br. suis in 12. 
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and Br. melitensis in 5. While Br. abortus is the least invasive of 
Brucella organisms, it causes approximately three-forths of 
the cases in human beings in the United States. Of the 204 
patients, 153 were men, most of them between the ages of 
20 and 40 years. That brucellosis caused by Br. abortus is a 
sporadic disease was clearly indicated by the fact that, in the 
course of the authors 16 years study in an endemic area, 
there were only nine families in which additional evidence of 
human infection was acquired. Eight of the nine patients with 
primary cases had positive blood cultures due to Br. abortus, 
while in the ninth there was undoubted clinical and serologic 
evidence of the presence of active disease. Although evi- 
dence of infection was present in 17 additional members of 
these nine families, there was only one additional case of 
apparent illness in each of the nine families. Information on 
the mode of infection suggested that contact with infected 
animals and their contaminated environment may have been 
just as important as the ingestion of unpasteurized milk from 
cows with Bang’s disease. In only one family was there 
unqualified evidence that the ingestion of raw milk was the 
sole source of the disease. There were three father-son com- 
binations in which Br. abortus was isolated from the three 
tathers and the three sons, and all six had evidence of active 
brucellosis. This family study of brucellosis emphasizes a 
common feature of communicable disease in that a consider- 
able number of persons may be exposed to brucellosis, the 
tissues Of many will have been invaded by the micro-organ- 
isms, but relatively few will manifest evidence of illness. The 
study accentuates the importance of contact with infected 
animals or their immediate environment in the acquisition of 
the disease, compared to the ingestion of contaminated milk 
as the cause of illness. Most persons appear to tolerate ex- 
posure to small numbers of Brucella organisms without ill 
effects, but there is the occasional person whose tissues are 
readily invaded, and disease results making individual suscepti- 
bility to it impressive. 


Pulmonary Emphysema Treated by Intermittent Positive Pres- 
sure Breathirg: Clinical Study. H. G. Trimble and J. Kieran. 
J. Am. Geriatrics Soc, 2:102-107 (Feb.) 1954. 


Trimble and Kieran say that intermittent positive pressure 
breathing has been used with increasing frequency in recent 
months in the treatment of pulmonary emphysema and its 
concomitant diseases. The idea behind its application is that 
it increases the efficiency of aeration of the lung, promotes 
bronchial drainage, and, it a bronchodilator such as a nebu- 
lized aerosol is added, helps correct that portion of the 
bronchial narrowing due to reversible bronchospasm. The 
authors have used this treatment for about 18 months, but in 
the beginning some of the patients may have been poorly 
chosen, and others, for various reasons, have not continued 
the prescribed treatment. The 35 patients considered here have 
been followed for periods of from two weeks to several 
months. They have been very cooperative and have been 
under close observation. All the adjunctive treatments for 
pulmonary emphysema and its allied conditions were used 
when indicated. In administering intermittent positive pres- 
sure 100% oxygen is inhaled through a Bennett valve, which 
allows oxygen flow into the lungs under regulated inspiratory 
positive pressure of up to 20 cm. of water. As inspiration is 
completed, the valve turns, the oxygen stream is shut off, 
and expiration is entirely passive. The patient chooses his own 
rate and depth of breathing. A mask is used. A bronchodilator 
aerosol, isopropylarterenol (Isuprel), is nebulized into the 
oxygen stream in most of the patients. Two of the 35 patients 
received two courses of treatment, making a total of 37 
observations. Pulmonary emphysema was found in 27 cases. 
Of these, I! had chronic recurrent bronchial asthma, 2 had 
advanced silicosis, and 2 had bronchiectasis concurrent with 
pulmonary emphysema. The other diagnoses were chronic 
bronchitis, five cases; arteriosclerotic heart disease, two cases: 
pulmonary fibrosis, one case; peripheral vascular disease, one 
cause; and uremia, one case. Dyspnea was present in 31 of 
the patients and was improved in 24 of them, cough that 
was present in 32 improved in 22; and improvement in the 
spuium was noted in 20 of 30 patients. The authors feel that 
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their observations confirm previously published reports and 
show that improvement occurs in more than two-thirds of 
patients with pulmonary emphysema and with other chronic 
lung diseases involving problems of bronchial drainage. 


Value of Certain Signs in the Presumptive Diagnosis of Infec- 
s. C. FE. Bender. Journal-Lancet 74:7-10 
lan.) 1954, 


Bender shows that, whereas numerous reports on mono- 
nucleosis attest to the bizarre syndromes found in this disease, 
Hoagland stressed the constancy of the basic picture of fever, 
malaise, pharyngotonsillitis, and adenopathy and suggested 
that the protean traits of the disease have been overempha- 
sized. This view is in accord with Bender's experience. He 
describes certain fundamental signs he considers helpful in 
making the presumptive diagnosis of infectious mononucleosis. 
His observations were made on 410 students ranging in age 
from 17 to 33 years who were treated for mononucleosis at 
the Health Center of the University of Washington since 
January, 1946. Posterior cervical adenopathy was present in 
99% of this series, and pharyngitis was present in 96°. Thus 
the presumptive diagnosis of infectious mononucleosis is 
warranted by the coexistence of these two basic features. 
When, in addition to adenopathy, the pharyngitis ts character- 
ized by the presence of a white tonsillar exudate, the diagnosis 
can be made with even more assurance. This alliance with 
either lid edema or a petechial palatal enanthem constitutes a 
syndrome almost pathognomonic of infectious mononucleosis, 


Hypertrophy of the Pyloric Muscle in Adults. J}. W. Stinson, 
A. V. Casillo and EB. Harter, Pennsylvania M. J. $7:139-142 
(Feb.) 1954. 

Five cases of pyloric stenosis due to hypertrophy of the 
pyloric muscle have been seen by the authors in patients from 
the third decade of life to 64 years: three of them, all in 
middle-aged to elderly women, are reported in detail. The 
patients were obese and suffered from cholelithiasis. In each 
case, the condition was diagnosed with difficulty because the 
possibility of it was not envisioned: two of the three patients 
each underwent an unnecessary operation. The symptoms of 
the defect are epigastric fulness, pain, vague discomfort, and 
vomiting. Roentgenography showed a 25 to S0°% retention of 
barium after six hours. Hyperperistalsis or gastric dilatation 
is not usual, but the pyloric canal is significantly clongated 
and, while a diagnos’s of ulcer is not unfrequently made, 
carcinoma from the roentgenographic viewpoint takes first 
place in differentiation. Disease of the biliary tract, especially 
if detected first, can easily confuse the picture. The clinical 
history may not be typical, but the roentgenographic appear- 
ance of the deformity is, and in most cases it is well supported 
by the history. The authors suggest that the possibility of 
hypertrophy of the pyloric muscle be kept in mind, especially 
if a patient with such a history is subjected to exploratory 
surgery. 


Suprasternal Puncture of the Left Atrium for Flow Studies. 
S. Radner. Acta med. scandinay. 148:57-60 «No. 1) 1954. (in 
English.) 

A new technique of direct puncture of the left atrium, made 
from the suprasternal fossa through the space between the 
trachea and the aortic arch, was employed in five patients 
for studying the flow characteristics of the left atrium that are 
of primary interest for the surgical management of cardiac 
disease. With the patient in the supine position and with his 
head bent slightly backward and turned to the left, a special 
double needle is inserted with the aid of local anesthesia, 
without epinephrine, in the midline 3 to 4 cm. above the upper 
border of the sternum. The needle consists of an outer needle 
attached to a three-way tube and an inner needle that is 
inserted into the outer through this tube. The internal diameter 
of the inner needle is 0.25 mm., and the internal diameter of 
the outer needle is 0.60 mm. The external diameter of the 
outer needle is 0.80 mm. The sharp tip of the inner needle 
projects for about 2 mm. beyond the outer needle, which is 
obliquely cut and streamlined. The free length of the outer 
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needle is 165 mm. The three-way tube has one stopcock on 
each limb to permit infusion, aspiration, and pressure meas- 
urement through the outer needle. For recording pressures, its 
proximal straight limb is connected with a manometer. Before 
puncturing, a 1 cc. syringe is attached to the inner needle for 
flushing and aspiration. After insertion, the needle is directed 
along the anterior border of the trachea and posteriorly to 
the aortic arch that is felt pulsating at a depth of about | to 
6 cm. below the suprasternal fossa. A slight digital pressure 
may be required to guide the needle into the desired space. 
Here the needle goes smoothly downward and, passing the 
tracheal bifurcation, it reaches a membranous and softly 
pulsating resistance at a depth of about 8 to 16 cm. This is 
punctured, and blood is aspirated through the inner needle to 
determine its position. Flow studies are made through the 
outer needle, after the inner one has been withdrawn. No 
complications were encountered. Although no premedication 
was given, the puncture was almost painless. The results 
obtained warrant the continued routine use of the method. 


of Bornholm Disease in Germany. A. Windorfer 
and H. Schricker. Deutsche med. Wehnschr. 79:205-208 (Feb. 
1954. (In German.) 


The occurrence of epidemic pleurodynia, which first was 
observed in the Danish island of Bornholm (hence the name 
Bornholm disease), is not limited to this island or to the 
Scandinavian countries. This acute, febrile, infectious disease 
associated with severe muscle pains was endemic for a long 
time in the Northern regions of Germany. It also occurred 
sporadically since 1930 in more southern places. A definitely 
increased incidence of the disease was observed after the end 
of World War Il. The first epidemic with about 5,000 recorded 
cases occurred in 1951. Approximately 41% of the 5,000 
cases were observed in the northwestern part of Germany, 
14° in the province of Hessen, and 45% in the southwestern 
part of Germany. It is safe to assume that the real number 
of cases exceeded considerably that of 5,000, since the clinical 
aspect of the disease is not yet known too well and an 
erroneous diagnosis had been made frequently. In 1952, the 
disease occurred only sporadically. A pronounced increase in 
the incidence of Bornholm disease in other European countries 
and in most of the overseas countries that were in close 
contact with Europe, occurred parallel with the spreading of 
the disease in Germany. Intensified and shortened communica- 
tions between the civilized countries must be a contributing 
factor in the spreading of Bornholm disease. Many German 
refugees went to Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein and from 
there within the next years found their way into the other 
provinces of Germany and partly overseas. Dalldorf's obser- 
vations suggest that other factors such as symbiosis and anti- 
biosis with other micro-organisms also may play an important 
part in the spreading of Bornholm disease. 


Diabetic Angiopathy: Specific Vascular Disease. K. Lundback. 
Lancet 1:377-379 (Feb. 20) 1954, 


Before the introduction of insulin, the number of diabetics 
with vascular diseases was relatively insignificant. During the 
last decennium, however, because of the survival of the many 
patients who would have died without insulin, vascular disease 
in diabetes mellitus has become a major problem. This clinical 
syndrome is composed of four important organ lesions— 
retinopathy, nephropathy, coronary disease, and occlusive 
vascular disease of the lower extremities. To these lesions 
Lundback adds diabetic neuropathy. He studied diabetic 
angiopathy in 234 patients who had had diabetes for from 15 
to 25 years. He personally examined the 165 of the 234 who 
were still alive, and detailed information was obtained on all 
but a few of the dead patients. Diabetic retinopathy was 
found in 80° of the patients. Signs of renal disease were 
present in a fourth of the patients. Heart disease was common 
but was found exclusively in the elderly, that is, in two-thirds 
of the patients more than 60 years old. Occlusive vascular 
disease of the lowgr extremities was found in about a quarter 
of the patients (in half the patients over 60). Neuropathy 
(defined as loss of tactile sensibility, with or without other 
neurological abnormalities) was present in 5% of the cases. 
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Arterial hypertension showed a very high incidence. In the 
patients over 50, it occurred in s2% of the males and 84% 
of the females. The serum cholesterol level was significantly 
raised in the younger patients. Increased capillary fragility 
was observed in about a third of the patients. Only a tenth of 
these patients were free of abnormalities of the kidneys, heart, 
eyes, or legs. The author raises the question, “Are these 
findings to be interpreted as manifestations of a specific dia- 
betic vascular disease, or are they to be regarded as compli- 
cating disease—arteriosclerosis, atherosclerosis, medial sclero- 
sis, diffuse arteriolar sclerosis, or any other more or less 
well-known and more or less well-defined vascular disease?” 
He presents points that favor the hypothesis of a specific 
diabetic vascular disease, a diabetic angiopathy, not identical 
with any of the above-mentioned nosological entities. For 
instance, retinal changes of sanguinolent spots, phiebopathy, 
vascular proliferations, and pigmentopathy are specific to 
long-standing diabetes and are not found in nondiabetic 
patients with atherosclerosis, medial sclerosis, or diffuse 
arteriolar sclerosis. In comparing the lipid content of the 
coronary arteries in diabetic and nondiabetic patients with 
angiopathy, it was found that somewhat less calcium, more 
cephalin, and probably less lecithin were found in the arteries 
of diabetics. A difference was found also in the phospholipid- 
cholesterol ratio. The author feels that it is important that 
the specificity and the peculiar features of the vascular dis- 
order in diabetics be clearly recognized. 


Anavaccine. M. Debray, M. Gibclin, B. Malapert 
and C. Rovillain. Presse méd. 62:183-185 (Feb. 6) 1954. (In 
French.) 


Localization of the histological lesions of subacute bacterial 
endocarditis in proximity to the arterioles or even within their 
walls, together with the fact that the valves on the left or 
arterial side of the heart are electively affected by the disease, 
warrant the belief that the underlying rheumatic allergy is an 
allergy of the arterial tissues. The allergic reactions are ap- 
parently due more to metabolites resulting from the action of 
a Streptococcus on the vasculoconnective tissue, of the tonsils, 
for the most part, or of the upper respiratory or digestive 
passages, than to the bacteria themselves. Efforts to desensitize 
the arterial tissue with intra-arterial injections of a streptococcic 
anavaccine and thus render it refractory to the action of the 
allergen produced lasting results without recurrences in patients 
who were adequately treated in 1947, 1948, and 1949 and who 
later received the necessary booster doses. The results obtained 
in patients treated in 1950 and since cannot be accurately evalu- 
ated, because several have been lost to follow-up. Two of the 
four deaths known to have occurred among these patients were 
in young girls with mitral stenosis in whom complete arrhythmia 
had appeared before the treatment was started; the other two 
occurred in patients who responded to the original injections 
but who did not receive the booster doses. Patients with chronic 
progressive polyarthritis have also derived substantial benefit 
from this method of treatment, but a final determination of its 
value in this condition cannot yet be made. The innocuousness 
of the procedure depends to a large extent on the use of the 
arterial route; except for joint pains and transient fever in some 
patients, the injections, of which from 20 to 25 are given ac- 
cording to an individualized schedule, are well tolerated. The 
period that elapses before improvement becomes apparent 
varies with each patient, and it is only toward the end of the 
treatment that cure is established. Five additional injections 
must be given one or two years later in order to prevent re- 
currences. 


Effect of Cortisone on Serous Exudates, Especially of Tuber- 
culous Origin. M. Linquette, M. Goudemand and P. Warot. 
Presse méd. 62:168-170 (Feb. 3) 1954. (in French.) 

The accidental discovery that cortisone has a beneficial effect 
on serous exudates led to its use in patients with tuberculous 
pleurisy. Rapid resorption of the exudate was secured in most 
cases, and, as usual, the patient's general condition was greatly 
improved. None of the patients had pulmonary lesions, and all 
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the standard precautions required in connection with the use 
of hormone therapy were observed. The possibility that the 
symptomatic improvement resulting from the administration of 
cortisone may be offset by exacerbation of the tuberculous 
process makes it advisable to give antibiotics (streptomycin) and 
isoniazid at the same time. The best results were obtained when 
the antibiotics were combined with local injections of hydro- 
cortisone in doses of from 50 to 100 mg. daily. Use of the 
local route lessens the danger of tuberculous exacerbation by 
making it possible to give smaller doses of the hormone for a 
shorter period of time (usually from 4 to 10 days). Cortisone 
therapy should not be prescribed routinely for tuberculous 
serositis, but in patients with abundant, recurrent exudates the 
symptomatic improvement obtained by its use justifies whatever 
slight risk it may involve. 


Dangers of Polypharmaceutical Preparations Containing Folic 
Acid. C. P. Lowther. Brit. M. J. 1:564-565 (March 6) 1954. 


Lowther emphasizes the difficulties that may arise when 
antianemia treatment is undertaken without proper investigation 
of the case and with preparations of the “blunderbuss” type. 
The 46-year-old woman whose history is presented had a low 
hemoglobin level, and a course of iron therapy was recom- 
mended. Her family physician gave her a proprietary prepara- 
tion of iron, and her general condition improved greatly. Her 
appetite returned to normal and her weight increased, but the 
stiffness of her legs began to worsen rapidly. Later she was 
found to have a spastic paraplegia with great muscular weak- 
ness, bilateral extensor plantar responses, and complete loss of 
posterior column sensation in both legs. A diagnosis of sub- 
acute combined degeneration of the cord was made, and treat- 
ment with Anahaemin, a liver injection preparation, and vita- 
min B.. was started. Hematological and neurological improve- 
ment was rapid, and five weeks later the patient was walking 
well enough to continue treatment as an outpatient. It was 
found that she had been treated originally with capsules con- 
taining iron, vitamin B, extract of raw liver, and folic acid. The 
amount of folic acid present in each capsule was | mg., and 
she had consumed 3 mg. of folic acid daily for 38 days. The 
arguments against the inclusion of folic acid in polypharma- 
ceutical preparations are summed up as follows: 1. Folic acid 
temporarily improves the blood picture and may restore it to 
normal. The physician is then faced with a disease of the central 
nervous system, the misdiagnosis of which is likely, as subacute 
combined Gegencration of the cord without anemia is very 
uncommon. 2. The relief of the general symptoms of pernicious 
anemia often reassures the patient and the physician and masks 
the deterioration of the nervous system. 3. Folic acid deficiency 
occurs infrequently, and there is no need for this substance in 
multivitamin or iron preparations. 4. The answer to the question 
of whether folic acid actually precipitates cord degeneration is 
still uncertain. 


Perigastritis Deformans After Diseases of Left Lung and Pleura. 
E. Minder. Schweiz. med. Wehnschr. 84:189-193 (Feb. 6) 1954. 
(In German.) 


The occurrence of perigastritis deformans after disease of 
left lung and pleura is reported in one man and three women 
between the ages of 38 and 63. All four patients showed the 
same course of the disease characterized by a primary pleuro- 
pulmonary condition (bronchiectasis of left lower lobe, left 
metapneumonic pleural empyema, pleurisy on the left side, and 
capillary bronchitis with enlargement of the left hilar nodes, 
respectively) with complete absence of gastric complaints. A 
disease of the stomach with the subjective and objective symp- 
toms of perigastritis, such as pain, spastic dyspepsia, and 
emaciation, frequently associated with palpitation, sweating, 
and regurgitation and vomiting of small amounts of gastric 
contents in the absence of biliary contents, developed gradually 
after an interval of freedom from complaints for from a few 
months to several years. Roentgenologic and gastroscopic ex- 
aminations revealed adhesive changes in the cardiac portion of 
the stomach resulting in fixation of the fundus ventriculi to the 
diaphragm with partial torsion of the stomach, formation of 
pseudodiverticulums or cascade stomach, respectively. The 
deformities were partly associated with pronounced functional 
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disturbances. This gastric disease is a typical sequel of the 
primary pulmonary or pleural process. Active tuberculosis 
could not be demonstrated in any of the patients at the time of 
their examinations. A preceding pulmonary or pleural disease 
in the left portion of the thoracic cavity may, therefore, be 
considered as the essential causative factor in this specific 
form of perigastritis deformans. 


Tuberculous Sciatica. R. Kaufmann. Semaine hop. Paris 30:564- 
$67 (Feb. 6) 1954. (In French.) 


Tuberculous sciatica is the symptom of a primary infection 
that has developed in the pelvic lymph nodes at some point 
near the sciatic nerve, that is, an epiphenomenon near a specific 
focus of infection. It does not evolve by itself, frequently be- 
comes attenuated, and may be found again only with a his- 
tory of a former epitubercular infiltration. It occurs in two 
forms, infectious and post-traumatic. It can be diagnosed 
by tomography, patches of vertebral osteolysis, discal “pinch- 
ing,” decalcification of the sacroiliac joint, or changes in the 
trochanter may be observed. The author reports nine cases, 
in eight of which the presence of Koch's bacillus was verified. 
Traction and manipulations improved four of these patients, 
but in all, except the one in whom tubercle bacilli were not 
found, an abscess appeared at some point in the course of 
the illness. Proper treatment of the condition consists in surgi- 
cal excision of the tuberculous nodes. Allowing them to re- 
main constitutes a risk to the patient of osteoarticular degen- 
eration, Pott's disease, or sacrocoxitis. 


Action of Folic Acid and Vitamin B.. cn Hemoglobin Metabo- 
lism. L. D'Ambrosio and M. Pugliese-Carratelli. Riforma med. 
68:93-97 (Jan. 23) 1954. (in Italian.) 


The authors studied the effect of folic acid and vitamin B,, 
on the altered hemoglobin metabolism of patients with blood 
diseases. Thirteen patients with a primary or secondary disease 
of the blood were given 20 mg. of folic acid daily for 10 con- 
secutive days, and six patients also with a primary or secondary 
disease of the blood were given 20 meg. of vitamin B,, daily 
for one week. There was, in almost all the patients, an increase 
in the number of erythrocytes and the amount of hemoglobin, 
a decreased elimination of bilins in the feces and the urine, 
diminished levels of bilirubin in the blood, and a tendency of 
the hemolytic index to return to normal. The authors believe 
that the improved hemoglobin metabolism was due to the direct 
beneficial action of the two preparations on hemopoiesis that 
was restored to normai thus checking the increased hemo- 
catheresis. The improvement may have resulted also partly 
from their action on cellular metabolism and protein metabo- 
lism with a consequent beneficial effect on liver function. 


SURGERY 


Mediastinal Tumors. ©. C. Brantigan, C. Y. Hadidian and G. 
Schimert. M. Ann. District of Columbia 23:71-84 (Feb.) 1954. 


Between 1941 and 1951, 60 patients between the ages of 4 
months and 72 years with mediastinal neoplasms were studied. 
Although anatomically the mediastinum is fairly well defined, 
&@ question is raised concerning the paravertebral gutters where 
many neurofibromas occur. Anatomically these regions are 
not a part of the mediastinum, but clinically they are often 
considered to be so. In considering mediastinal neoplasms, 
tumors of the esophagus and trachea are usually excluded. 
Neurofibronias in the paravertebral region and certain sub- 
sternal thyroids are included. Thus, the neoplasms of the 60 
patients were classified as those arising from lymphatic tissue 
in 28, from nerve tissue in 7, from embryonic tissue ia 9, from 
thyroid tissue (substernal thyroid) in 8, and & were considered 
undiagnosed mediastinal neoplasms. In the authors’ series there 
were no neoplasms of connective tissue origin or of endothelial 
or mesothelial origin, but such tumors were recorded by other 
workers. Of the 28 patients with neoplasms arising from 
lymphatic tissue, 14 had secondary carcinoma of the lymph 
nodes, 6 primary lymphosarcoma of the lymph nodes, 3 
Hodgkin's disease of the lymph nodes, 3 thymic neoplasms, one 
cyst of the thoracic duct, and one acute lymphatic leukemia of 
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the lymph nodes. Of the seven patients with neoplasms arising 
from nerve tissue, four had neurofibroma, one sympathogoni- 
oma, one ganglioneuroma, and one tumor of the vagus nerve. 
Of the nine patients with neoplasms arising from embryonic 
tissue, three had teratoid tumor, three dermoid cyst, and three 
other cysts. Twelve of the 60 patients had thoracic exploration; 
of the 12 patients lymphosarcoma was diagnosed in one, 
metastatic carcinomas in 7, and in 4 patients the exact diagnosis 
was indefinite despite pathological study. Four patients died 
as a result of the exploration. In 25 patients the mediastinal 
tumor was extirpated surgically, and in this group two deaths 
occurred. In the remaining 23 patients the diagnosis was de- 
termined by biopsy of the distant nodes, a trial of roentgen 
therapy, or autopsy. For solitary mediastinal neoplasms sur- 
gical extirpation is the treatment of choice; in primary malig- 
nant disease of the lymph nodes roentgen therapy is the method 
choice. 


Skin Grafts in Treatment of Hernia and Eventration of Ab- 
dominal Wall: Results in 103 Cases. ©. C. Moraes and F. M. 
Ribeiro. Rev. brasil. cir. 26:273-277 (Sept.) 1953. (In Portu- 
guese.) 


Whole skin grafts were used in the treatment of primary or 
recurrent hernia and for eventration of the abdominal wall in 
103 cases. Penicillin was given to all patients for three days, 
one before and two after the operation. The graft was taken 
from the skin, cleaned of fatty tissue, and kept in isotonic 
sodium chloride solution with penicillin during the operation. 
It was grafted by Mair's technique and followed by local peni- 
cillin infiltration. In cases of either umbilical hernia or even- 
tration of the abdominal wall, the technique was modified ac- 
cording to the possibilities: (1) as a reinforcement of the wall 
made up by overlapping the hernial borders, as in Mayo- 
Lecene’s procedure, (2) as a cover for the hernial ring with 
borders as near to each other as possible, and (3) as a bridge 
over a gap on the hernial area. The graft was fixed under 
great tension. Immediate complications were transient local 
infection in two cases, fistula after local infection in two cases, 
and lobar pneumonia in one case. The fistula was closed by 
surgical débridement. The wall over the hernial area showed 
no difference between the patients who remained in bed for a 
week after the operation and those who remained in bed four 
or five days after it. Follow-up observations were made in pa- 
tients in three groups. The first group included 71 patients who 
had had the operation more than three years before. The other 
groups of 17 and 15 patients, respectively, included patients 
who had had the operation between six months and a year or 
three and six months before. Recurrence took place in one 
patient (0.9%) of the first group. This patient had had two 
previous operations followed by recurrence. The authors con- 
clude that whole skin grafting gives the best results in hernia 
and eventration of the abdominal wall. 


Indications for and Results of Pulmonary Valvulotomy (Brock’'s 
Operation) in the Various Types of Pulmonary Artery Stenosis. 
P. Soulié and P. Vernant. Semaine hép. Paris 30:607-617 (Feb. 
10) 1954. (In French.) 


The authors discuss the problems involved in the treatment 
of the two major types of congenital cyanosis, the tetralogy 
and the trilogy of Fallot. They feel that the Blalock-Taussig 
anastomosis and Brock’s valvulotomy complement rather than 
oppose each other, since each has a different indication. Brock’'s 
operation should be used in the trilogy and Blalock’s in the 
tetralogy. A correct differential diagnosis between these two 
assumes particular importance, and the physician must be able 
to recognize their atypical forms as well as their typical ones, 
in order to recommend the proper surgery. In the trilogy, 
when the pulmonary artery is stenosed at its orifice, pulmo- 
nary valvulotomy would seem to be the ideal intervention be- 
cause the difficulty is predominantly mechanical, involving the 
burden placed on the right ventricle by the obstacle. In the 
tetralogy, on the other hand, the mechanical difficulty is not 
as important as the danger of anoxia, and the stenosis covers a 
greater area and, therefore, is not so accessible to direct attack. 
Besides, results with the Blalock-Taussig procedure have been 
excellent, with low mortality. 
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Controlled Hypotension by the Bleeding Method in Operations 
for Intracranial Meningiomas. J. Gardner and A. Ling. Surg., 
Gynec. & Obst. 98:343-346 (March) 1954. 


Gardner and Ling point out that in the experimental animal 
a method of removing, storing, and replacing arterial blood 
was developed by Kohlsteadt and Page. The application of 
this method to a patient undergoing operation was first de- 
scribed in 1946. The method of Page was modified by Hale 
for the purpose of reducing blood loss in patients undergoing 
operation for intracranial meningiomas. Between April, 1946, 
and February, 1953, this method, which has been called the 
“Page procedure,” has been employed at the Cleveland Clinic 
in 161 operations. One hundred six of these were craniotomies, 
of which 46 were for intracranial meningiomas. Since the 
meningioma represents a benign and, therefore, presumably 
curable lesion, the authors believe that the results with this 
lesion offer the best index as to the value of the Page pro- 
cedure. In these 46 cases of meningioma, there were four 
postoperative deaths. The average postoperative hospital stay 
was 13.4 days. Fifteen patients in this group did not require 
the use of donor blood. In a parallel series of 44 operations 
in which the procedure was not employed, there were six 
deaths. The latter series consisted of patients in whom the 
problem of hemostasis appeared less serious, and the proce- 
dure, therefore, was not deemed necessary. The average post- 
operative hospital stay was 16.3 days. Three patients in this 
group did not require the use of donor blood. The authors 
Stress that during this procedure the patients are not in shock. 
With the blood pressure reduced to 70 or 80 mm. Hg. with 
the patient under thiopental (Pentothal) anesthesia, there is 
relatively little pulse acceleration and the patient's skin is pink, 
warm, and dry. The average amount of blood removed is 
1,500 cc. and the average fall in blood pressure is 33% below 
the preoperative level. Their experience leads them to suggest 
that the Page procedure is the most pirysiologic, the most cer- 
tain, and the most readily controlled method of inducing hypo- 
tension during operation. It, however, is not the most simple. 
The use of any hypotensive method is a calculated risk re- 
quiring judgment and experience. In experienced hands and 
in properly selected patients, its use improves chances of sur- 
vival. 


End Results of “Disc Operations” in Industry. H. C. Voris. J. 
Internat. Coll. Surgeons 21:198-204 (Feb.) 1954. 


Low back pain has been a problem in industrial medicine 
since the first compensation laws were passed. Sometimes it 
is caused by one or more intervertebral disk protrusions in 
the lumbar region, but the patients with this condition are 
usually disabled because of subjective symptoms. The results 
of operations for protrusion of a lumbar intervertebral disk 
in 35 industrial patients are compared with those in 192 pa- 
tients without liability but operated on in the same way. 
Spinal fusion was done in 49% of the first group and in 42% 
of the second. In the second group, 95% had good or fair 
results, with little difference between the patients who had 
fusion and those who did not. Although in the first group 
88° of the results were good or fair, the majority (51% of 
the total) were only fair. That means that over half of these 
patients have not returned to their former work and, if work- 
ing, are doing lighter work than before the operation. Signifi- 
cantly better results were obtained with fusion in the com- 
pensation cases, since slightly more than half of the patients 
with fusion returned to their former work or are doing work 
that is equally strenuous. The industrial patients are, for the 
most part, operated on not because they are bedridden with 
severe sciatica but because they are unable to continue their 
normal work. Accordingly, they resent postoperative pain and 
discomfort, which seems as bad to them as the preoperative 
pain. They are apt to exaggerate their symptoms, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, because of the compensation in- 
volved. Their convalescence is prolonged because when they 
do return to work they are unable to limit their own activity, 
but must do the work assigned. Self-employed persons do 
much better in this regard. The author recognizes that it is 
difficult to individualize the management of industrial patients. 
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Nevertheless, in order to obtain the best results, the following 
program 1s essential. There must be a careful clinical evalua- 
tion of each patient, a thorough trial of conservative treatment, 
and careful attention to the psychological problems of each 
patient. Surgical intervention should be reserved for relatively 
stable, emotionally adjusted persons who fail to respond to 
adequate conservative treatment. Convalescence is carefully 
supervised and planned to return the patient to his occupation 
as soon as his condition permits. 


by 
pexy: Clinical Results in Coronary and Rheumatic Heart 
Disease. A. N. Gorelik and S. Dack. J. Internat. Coll. Sur- 
geons 21:167-174 (Feb.) 1954. 


In treating myocardial asthenia, the authors adopted the 
of cardiopericardiopexy by magnesium silicate (talc 

U. S. P.) introduced into the pericardial sac. This converts 
ischemic myocardium into a hyperemic myocardium 
through a long-lasting foreign body inflammation. The foreign 
body reaction and hyperemia stimulate the opening of the 
intercoronary anastomotic channels in the myocardium; these 
exist, but may be nonfunctioning. Furthermore, the hyperemia 
on the surface of the heart stimulates the growth of the telae 
arteriae adiposac. The generalized adhesive granulomatous 
pericarditis stimulates the formation of new collateral blood 
vessels between the pericardium and mediastinal tissues and 
the myocardium. The authors emphasize that adhesive peri- 
carditis is not to be confused with constrictive pericarditis, 
which they have never encountered in either human beings or 
animals. Serial venous pressure readings and fluoroscepic 
study of the ventricular pulsations after cardiopexy have 
never shown any evidence of constrictive pericarditis. The 
term “granulomatous pericarditis” is used in contradistinction 
to “adhesive pericarditis”; the latter will not produce new 
blood vessels nor will it remain vascular for a long time. The 
authors’ indications for cardiopericardiopexy are (1) arterio- 
sclerotic heart disease with coronary insufficiency resulting 
in angina pectoris or congestive failure, (2) hypertensive heart 
disease with cardiac hypertrophy and myocardial failure, and 
(3) rheumatic heart disease with single or multiple valvular 
involvement, not suitable for commissurotomy. The contra- 
indications are (1) acute heart failure not responding to medi- 
cal treatment, (2) active or acute coronary disease as proved 
by acute changes in serial electrocardiograms, leukocytosis, 
or increased sedimentation rate, and (3) severe renal damage 
or renal insufficiency. Cardiopericardiopexy was used by the 
authors in the four years preceding this writing in 47 patients, 
37 men and 10 women, with severe coronary insufficiency; 
the majority were over SO years old. Evidence of previous 
myocardial infarction was present in 25 patients, marked 
cardiac enlargement in one-third of the group, and chronic 
congestive failure in 8 patients. The period of follow-up after 
operation ranged from three months to four years; all but 10 
patients were followed for six months or more. The results 
of the operation were gaged by the effect on exercise tolerance, 
severity and frequency of anginal pain, signs of congestive fail- 
ure, and ability to return to work or increase the amount of 
work. The clinical results were classified as excellent in 19 pa- 
tients and good in 14. In seven instances the follow-up was too 
short for evaluation. Three patients died during or soon after 
the operation, and four died during the follow-up period. The 
authors believe that cardiopexy with magnesium silicate is the 
surgical treatment of choice in coronary heart disease because 
of its simplicity and consequent low mortality. Cardiopexy 
was performed in 18 cases of advanced rheumatic heart disease 
with congestive failure. The period of follow-up ranged from 
two months to over two years. The immediate operative mor- 
tality was four patients. Of the remaining 14, all but 2 have 
shown moderate to marked clinical improvement, as evidenced 
by exercise tolerance and diminution or complete disappear- 
ance of heart failure. It is pointed out that the high mortality 
rate is due to over half the patients’ being in extremely poor 
condition because of their disease. They would have been 
classed in group 4, according to Harken’s method of classifi- 
cation. The authors conclude that the good clinical results 
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obtained with cardiopericardiopexy in patients with rheumatic 
heart disease draw attention to the importance of the state of 
the myocardium as well as the valvular deformity. Cardiac 
failure may be produced or accentuated by myocardial damage 
secondary to rheumatic myocarditis and fibrosis and by cor- 
onary insufficiency secondary to rheumatic or arteriosclerotic 
involvement of the coronary vessels in the presence of cardiac 
hypertrophy. Under such circumstances, increased coronary 
anastomosis after cardiopericardiopexy would be expected to 
improve myocardial function. This would aid the myocardium 
better to withstand the mechanical effect of the valvular lesion 
and to prevent or reduce the severity of congestive failure. 
The procedure should be done before the patient has reached 
the term nal stage of his disease. 


Rheumatic Disorders Caused by Commissurotomy. P. Soulié, 
Y. Bouvrain, P. Fortin and others. Arch. mal. coeur 47:49-59 
Wan.) 1954, (In French.) 


Ten case reports are presented, describing reactions that 
occurred after mitral commissurotomies. In the six cases 
that the authors feel to be most representative, the reaction 
occurred between one and two months after surgery. The 
disorders were all of a rheumatic nature, with fever and 
arthralgia; their severity varied from a minor febrile episode 
lasting 10 days to a disease requiring the more or less com- 
plete immobilization of one patient for almost a year. Four 
of the patients had had rheumatic fever in childhood or young 
adulthood, with a time lapse between their disease and the 
commissurotomies of from 6 to 30 years. One patient had 
not had frank rheumatic fever for nine years, but had had 
several febrile episodes since that time. Two patients had 
had rheumatic episodes three and seven months, respectively, 
preoperatively. Three patients had never had rheumatic mani- 
festations. The appearance of these reactions could not be 
equated with the difficulty of surgery, since some of the inter- 
ventions were easily performed on valves that were still supple. 
The authors consider the interval of only a few months that 
existed in two cases between the last manifestation of disease 
and the commissurotomy to be insufficient, and they caution 
against Operating too soon. They are however, at a loss to 
explain the reactions of the other patients. It is pointed out 
that the reactions influenced the results of mitral commis- 
surotomy in no case. The usual drugs, salicylate, cortisone, 
and corticotropin, were generally successful in treating these 
reactions, though some of the severer ones were unyielding. 
The final outcome was favorable in all cases. 


Triple Carcinoma of Large Bowel. W. M. Eagleson. Canad. 
M. A. J. 70:185-186 (Feb.) 1954. 


Eagleson presents the history of a woman, aged 64, who 
was hospitalized because of intermittent, left, lower abdominal 
pain that had been present for three weeks. At laparotomy 
a tumor was found measuring about 7 cm. in diameter and 
involving the midpoint of the sigmoid colon and invading the 
back of the uterus. A second tumor approximately 6 cm. in 
diameter filled the cecum, and a third, smaller, annular tumor 
was discovered in the hepatic flexure. A hemicolectomy on 
the right side and an end-to-end ileotransverse colostomy were 
followed by freeing the lesion in the sigmoid from the uterus 
and resecting it. The operation was completed by a subtotal 
hysterectomy and bilateral salpi horectomy. The pa- 
tient went home on the 25th day. The lesions in the cecum 
and sigmoid colon were sessile, fungating, ulcerated tumors 
measuring approximately 6 cm. and 7 cm. in diameter re- 
spectively, while that in the hepatic flexure was a stenosing 
ulcer with a raised indurated margin, involving three-quarters 
of the circumference of the bowel. The author regards it as 
noteworthy that in several cases reported in the literature, as 
in this one, no lymph node involvement had occurred in the 
presence of multiple large tumors. This and statistical reports 
suggest that multiple carcinomas frequently have their origin 
in preexisting polyps. Multiple carcinomas of the colon are 
not uncommon, and this fact should be kept in mind when 
operating on any patient with carcinoma of the large bowel. 
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NEUROLOGY & PSYCHIATRY 


Blocking of Cervical Sympathetic Gangiions in Treatment of 
Cerebral Embolism and Thrombosis. F. Rabboni. Riforma med. 
68:116-118 Ulan. 30) 1954. (In Italian.) 


Rabboni treated 12 patients with hemiplegia secondary to 
cerebral thrombosis and 6 with heart disease in whom the 
hemiplegia was secondary to cerebral embolism by blocking 
bilaterally the superior cervical and the stellate ganglions. The 
latter were blocked according to the anterior approach of 
Leriche, the former according to Arnulf’s technique. From 5 to 
10 cc. of a 1:1,000 solution of procaine hydrochloride and a 
few drops of a 95° alcohol were injected into each ganglion 
on alternate days. In some severe cases these ganglions were 
blocked twice. The treatment brought a marked functional 
restoration to five patients, an evident improvement to six, while 
the condition remained unchanged in seven in whom the hemi- 
plegia had been present for from one to two years. Because 
physical and medical treatment generally give poor results, 
Rabboni says that blecking of the superior cervical and stel- 
late ganglions should be used for all patients with hemiplezia 
secondary to cerebral embolism and thrombosis. It should not 
be used, however, in patients in whom a cerebral hemorrhage 
is present. The best results are obtained in those patients in 
whom this treatment is instituted as soon as possible after the 
stroke occurs. 


Localization of Intracranial “N with Radioactive 
W. B. Seaman, M. M. Ter-Pogossian and H. G. 
Schwartz. Radiology 62:30-36 (Jan.) 1954. 


Two hundred patients suspected of having organic neurol- 
Ogical disease were studied with a highly sensitive scintillation 
counter used for the detection of radiation emitted by di-iodo- 
fluorescein containing 1'°'. After the intravenous injection of 
0.25 me. of the radioactive medium, the counter was centered 
over the patient's zygoma and was kept there until the count- 
ing rate reached a plateau, which usually took 15 to 20 min- 
utes. Thirty-two positions on the skull were routinely sur- 
veyed, including 13 symmetrical positions on each side and 6 
midline positions. The counter was placed directly on the 
scalp so that skin contact was maintained. Of 85 patients in 
whom intracranial lesions were verified by surgical interven- 
tion or necropsy, 65 had brain tumors and 20 had non-neo- 
plastic lesions, including intracerebral hematomas, aneurysms, 
and abscesses. Correct localizations were obtained with the 
di-iodo-fluorescein technique in 30 patients (46° ) with micro- 
scopically verified brain tumors and in 10 (SO?) with non- 
neoplastic lesions. In the entire group of verified cases, a 
correct localization of a focal lesion or the correct demonstra- 
tion of the absence of a focal lesion was made in 40 cases 
(47%). A focal lesion was diagnosed only if a differential in 
radioactivity greater than 10° could be repeatedly demon- 
strated. Failure to localize a tumor may be the result of an 
unfavorable location (subtentorial tumors) or of biological 
factors such as extensive necrosis and/or cyst formation that 
interfere with the basic mechanism of localization of the 
medium. The accuracy of the di-iodo-fluorescein studies was 
compared to that of the eclectroencephalogram in $0 patients. 
Results suggested that the two methods may be somewhat 
complementary so far as the localization of brain tumors is 
concerned. The clinical value of the di-iodo-fluorescein test 
is yet to be definitely determined. It ts a useful screening 
procedure in selecting patients for further diagnostic studies. 


Secondary Neoplasms of Central Nervous System and Me- 
ninges. P. C. Meyer and T. G. Reah. Brit. J. Cancer 7:438-448 
(Dec.) 1953. 


Among 24,229 necropsies performed between 1909 and 
1950 at the Institute of Pathology of the London Hospital, 
there were 216 cases in which the central nervous system, 
meninges, Or pituitary were involved by secondary neoplasms. 
Carcinoma of the lung (bronchus) stands first with 117 cases. 
In one of these, only the head was examined, and so only 116 
are considered in the further analysis. The brain itself formed 
the main site in the majority, that is, in 105 of the 116 cases. 
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The pineal body alone was affected in one case. In seven cases 
the intracranial dura was infiltrated in continuity with metas- 
tases to the adjoining skull; in two of these, the neurohy- 
pophysis was infiltrated by a growth that, in one, extended to 
the third vertricle. In two cases the cerebral leptomeninges were 
diffusely infiltrated, the brain being secondarily involved by 
extension of this growth from the surface. In one instance the 
cord alone was involved by intrathecal growth that infiltrated 
the third and fourth thoracic segments but did not penetrate 
the dura. It was argued that this figure of 116 out of a total 
of 216 is inflated by reason of selective factors. These factors 
also depressed the total of metastases to the central nervous 
system due to mammary carcinoma (20 cases). From 1934 
on the brain was examined in each of 303 cases of primary 
carcinoma of the lung, and cerebral metastases were found 
in 77 cases, or 25.4% of the total. It is reasonable, therefore, 
to conclude that such metastases occur in about 25% of all 
cases of primary carcinoma of the lung. No significant dif- 
ference was found in the frequency of involvement of the 
right and left cerebrum, but there was a predilection for the 
cerebellum that remains unexplained. On histological exam- 
ination the oat cell type of bronchial carcinoma was predomi- 
nant, in conformity with its incidence in these primary growths 
as a whole. 


An Evaluation of Conservative Treatment for Patients with 
Cervical Disk Syndrome. G. M. Martin and K. B. Corbin. 
Arch. Phys. Med 35:87-92 (Feb.) 1954. 


Many patients having a syndrome suggestive of lateral pro- 
trusion of a cervical intervertebral disk are referred to the 
section of physical medicine and rehabilitation of the Mayo 
Clinic for a trial period of conservative treatment. In an 
effort to evaluate the effectiveness of conservative manage- 
ment by means of an ambulatory program of physical therapy, 
including cervical traction, a follow-up study was done on 61 
patients who were suspected of having protrusion of a cervical 
disk. This group included 42 men and 19 women seen between 
1947 and 1950. The ages ranged between 20 and 70, the 
average being 45. The treatment included application of heat 
and massage as well as cervical traction. Short-wave diathermy 
utilizing an induction cable or radiant heat from a 250 watt 
reflector heat lamp was applied for 30 minutes. This was 
followed by deep stroking and kneading massage to the 
muscles of the neck, shoulder, and upper arm. Cervical trac- 
tion was given by a physician using an overhead Sayre head 
sling with a spring scale mounted to indicate directly the 
poundage of vertical traction. The traction was applied while 
the patient was seated in a relaxed position. The traction 
was applied im varying amounts from 30 to 100 Ib. (13.6 to 
45.4 kg.) depending on the patient's tolerance and his ability 
to maintain relaxation of the cervical musculature during the 
application of the traction. The average pull was 60 Ib. (27.2 
ke.) and was applied from one to three minutes twice daily. 
Immediate results often included dramatic relief of pain. 
Forty-one (67.2°7) patients had definite improvement during 
the initial period of treatment. Six months to five years after 
the initial period of treatment, 77.1° of the patients had 
definte improvement, 3.2°% showed no change to slight im- 
provement, and 19.7 of the patients required surgical treat- 
ment. The authors conclude that an ambulatory program 
of physical therapy including vertical cervical traction provides 
satisfactory treatment for the majority of patients suspected 
of having lateral protrusion of a cervical intervertebral disk. 


Spinal Traction. RK. Barbor. Lancet 1:437-439 (Feb, 27) 1954. 


Barbor describes the method of traction treatment for pro- 
trusion of an intervertebral disk that he has employed for 
the last four years. His aim was to prevent the patient from 
lying in bed for many weeks awaiting spontaneous reduction. 
With the aid of a traction couch, he obtains within a few 
hours the same effect obtained by several weeks in bed. The 
objects of the traction are (1) to render the posterior longi- 
tudinal ligament and the capsule of the intervertebral joint 
taut so that they exert direct centripetal pressure on the disk; 
(2) to produce a negative pressure inside the joint and thus' 
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exert suction; (3) to increase the distance of the joint surfaces, 
thus allowing space for the protruded disk to slide back into 
place. The couch has a foundation of tubular steel that sup- 
ports a flat platform covered with kapok and leather. At the 
head is a metal bar to which is attached the thoracic portion 
of the fixing harness. At the foot is a movable bar with a 
hook to which is fixed a thick strap leading from the pelvic 
harness. A low-geared winding mechanism below the platform 
moves the lever, the distal travel of which exerts a pull on 
the pelvic harness. A spring balance can be incorporated in 
the harness to measure the pull exerted. A pull of 100 to 200 
Ib. (45.4 to 90.7 kg.) should be applied. The rule is to apply 
as much traction as the patient can comfortably tolerate. The 
pull should be increased after the first 5 minutes and is main- 
tained for 20 to 30 minutes without much discomfort—in fact 
patients may even fall asleep during such traction. The author 
discusses the indications for traction treatment in protrusion 
of a lumbar nucleus pulposus, for spondylolisthesis, and for 
protrusion of a thoracic disk. With regard to contraindica- 
tions, he says that traction is ineffective in patients with disk 
protrusion in which there is acute lumbago with twinges, dis- 
placement of an annular fragment, sciatica awaiting “spon- 
taneous recovery.” and pressure atrophy of a root. Three 
events indicate that traction should not be repeated. 1. The 
pain suddenly increases during the initial stage of traction. 
2. Sudden pain comes on at the end of treatment, just as trac- 
tion is being released. 3. Sudden pain shoots down the leg 
during traction. In the past year, the author has given more 
than 450 treatments of spinal traction, and the patients are 
enthusiastic about the rapidity of relief from pain, especially 
those who have been treated in bed for previous attacks. 


Treatment of Trigeminal Neuralgia with Vitamin B,,. S. J. Sur- 
tees and R. R. Hughes, Lancet 1:439-441 (Feb. 27) 1954. 


Surtees and Hughes believe that the use of massive doses of 
vitamin B,, as described by Fields and Hoff in 1952 holds out 
new hope for patients with trigeminal neuralgia. They used this 
treatment in 19 patients; 18 with trigeminal neuralgia and one 
with glossophary ngeal neuralgia. In the earlier cases, 1,000 meg. 
of vitamin B,, was given by intramuscular injection twice weekly 
for five doses; but, since no toxic effects occurred, the 
dose was gradually raised, and the later patients received an 
inital course of 1,000 meg. daily for 10 days, followed by 1,000 
meg. twice weekly for five doses. Some patients received 1,000 
meg. twice each day for periods up to three weeks without any 
apparent harm. Considerable improvement or great relief was 
obtained in 15 cases, moderate improvement in one case, and 
little or no immediate improvement in 3 cases. Though in 
some cases the neuralgia subsided only slowly during treat- 
ment, in most of those in which improvement took place it 
was noted after the second or third injection. There was con- 
siderable variation in the total amount of vitamin B,, necessary 
to give relief, but the minimum appears to be about 5,000 meg. 
In one case, 43,000 mcg. were given before there was adequate 
improvement, The patient with glossopharyngeal neuralgia re- 
sponded well to treatment. The authors conclude that vitamin 
B. in large doses can produce a remission that may be con- 
tinued for a long time; but there is no evidence that this treat- 
ment will permanently cure trigeminal neuralgia. 


Pancreatic Extract in Treatment of Multiple Sclerosis. M. L. 
Lowry. Am. J. M. Sc, 227:259-267 (March) 1954. 


Depropanex (an insulin-free and protein-free pancreatic ex- 
tract) was given a therapeutic trial in five men and six women 
between the ages of 23 and $7 years with multiple sclerosis and 
in a Si-year-old woman with amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. At 
first, patients were given 2 cc. of Depropanex intragluteally 
three times a week. Later, the dosage was increased to 3 cc., 
three times weekly. This schedule was continuous for from 4 
to 18 months. In a few patients, occasional intervals without 
medication were advised. In only one patient had the disease 
been present less than § years, and its longest duration was 20 
years. All patients had severe, demonstrable neuromuscular 
disabilities. Some were psychotic, hospitalized persons. Loco- 
motion was benefited in four patients, bladder control in five, 
eye symptoms in six. Improvement of spasticity and coordina- 
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tion was noted in eight. Endurance was markedly improved in 
10. Mental improvement occurred in 10 patients, including the 
psychotic patients. In some patients, even though there was no 
improvement, it was evident that the progress of the disease 
was halted. There were no local or systemic untoward reactions 
to the injections of 3 cc. of Depropanex three times weekly. 
Where improvement occurred, it was not apparent until after 
two months of treatment. Maximum benefit may be obtained 
after one year's therapy. The concept of multiple sclerosis as 
a probable disorder in carbohydrate metabolism is reempha- 
sized. A possible connection between pancreatic biochemical 
activity, localized vasospasm, anoxemia, and neuromuscular 
function is discussed. There are indications that a metabolic 
derangement in the biochemical oxidation of carbohydrate, 
usually referred to as the Krebs cycle, perhaps at the pyruvic- 
lactic acid level, might also be involved in the neuromuscular 
pathology of multiple sclerosis. Depropanex deserves an ade- 
quate trial in patients with multiple sclerosis. 


GYNECOLOGY & OBSTETRICS 


Cortisone and ACTH in Pregnancy. |. Katzenstein and A. J. 
Morris. New England J. Med. 250:366-367 (March 4) 1954. 


A 36-year-old woman was in her third month of pregnancy 
when she asked medical aid because of an itching eruption of 
the arms and legs of one week's duration. A diagnosis of derma- 
titis herpetiformis of pregnancy was made. Therapy with 4 gm. 
of sulfapyridine per day was started. Despite this treatment, 
bullae appeared and the pruritus became so intense that the 
patient was admitted to the hospital on March 10, 1952, and 
large doses of sedatives were needed. The patient's condition 
deteriorated so that interruption of the pregnancy was consid- 
ered. A trial of steroid therapy was indicated, even though there 
were misgivings about its effect on the fetus. Treatment was 
started on March 15 with intravenous injections of corticotropin, 
20 mg. in | liter of 5% glucose in water, given daily over a 
period of eight hours. After the first day there was much less 
itching, and after three days no new bullae appeared. On the 
fifth day therapy with corticotropin was stiopped, and 175 mg. 
of cortisone was given by mouth. The cortisone dosage was 
gradually reduced until discharge on March 26 when the woman 
was receiving a of 62.5 mg. daily. At this time there were 
no itching and no new bullae, and the eruption was regressing. 
About six weeks after discharge, 100 mg. of cortisone daily 
Was necessary to prevent the development of new bullac. From 
the 4th to the 9th month of pregnancy, the patient received 
approximately 3 gm. of cortisone and 1.3 gm. of corticotropin. 
On Sept. 4 a normal baby boy, weighing § Ib. 2 oz. (2,325 gm.) 
was delivered. Physical examination revealed no abnormalities, 
and, since then, the child has had a normal growth and de- 
velopment. Seven other normal births after therapy with steroid 
hormones during pregnancy are cited. In the light of the ex- 
perimental evidence that the exhibition of steroids during preg- 
nancy is not without grave danger to the fetus, the authors 
feel that many more cases will have to be accumulated before 
the clinician can feel entirely safe in using these drugs. 


The Role of T in Treatment of Eclampsia. J. FE. 
Safley. Mississippi Doctor 31:344-347 (March) 1954. 


Of 1,634 obstetric patients delivered with Safley’s supervision 
in the course of one year, 6 had convulsive toxemia. He usually 
controlled the convulsions with deep sedation by using amo- 
barbital (Amytal) sodium, morphine, phenobarbital, and me- 
peridine (Demerol) hydrochloride alone or in combination. 
Fluids consisting of 10° glucose in distilled water were ad- 
ministered intravenously to replace the urine output plus the 
insensible loss that was usually estimated at 1,000 to 1,500 cc. 
daily. After the convulsions were controlled, the fluid balance 
maintained, and the blood pressure lowered, there was almost 
inevitably marked respiratory distress as evidenced by a depres- 
sion of respiratory rate, depth of inspiration, pulmonary edema, 
and retained secretions in the tracheobronchial tree. Occa- 
sionally the patient had laryngospasm. These factors usually 
led to hypoxia. Tracheotomy was performed in five of the six 
patients with convulsive toxemia and in one patient with non- 
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convulsive toxemia. The author feels that in this last case 
tracheotomy was a lifesaving procedure. One of the patients 
with convulsive toxemia was delivered shortly after admission 
and did not have severe respiratory difficulty; she did not re- 
quire tracheotomy. The author feels that tracheotomy may 
mean the difference between life and death in those patients 
with eclampsia in whom hypoxia, cyanosis, and laryngospasm 
develop. Every modern delivery unit should be equipped with 
tracheotomy sets. 


Effects of Ganglioplegics on Eclamptic Toxemia. G. B. Candi- 
ani. Riv. ostet. e ginec. 8:853-866 (Dec.) 1953. (In Italian.) 

The use of methonium salts, especially hexamethonium, 
proved useful in patients in labor, particularly when eclampsia 
was present or likely to occur. The general condition of the 
mother and the fetus was improved quickly, and measures could 
be taken to improve the local condition and facilitate the de- 
livery. The renal function was improved with an increase in the 
diuresis; the increased glomerular output was not, however, 
ascribed to the induced hypotension per se but to the paralysis 
of the sympathetic ganglions that was followed by arteriolar 
vasodilatation. Candiani does not believe that the ganglioplegics 
are the definitive remedy for eclampsia, but they are useful in 
that parenchymal impairment caused by a severe and pro- 
longed angiospasm and the effects that a permanent state of 
hypertension may have on the fetus are prevented. Failure of 
these drugs to bring relief to patients with eclamptic toxemia 
should be ascribed to the presence of an irreversible anatomic 
impairment rather than to a spastic functional factor. The au- 
thor gave hexamethonium to nine women of whom five were 
at term of pregnancy and in labor when admitted, one in the 
ninth and two in the eighth month of pregnancy, and one in 
puerperium (after delivery of twins). Three had had convulsive 
attacks before admission, and a preeclamptic state was believed 
to be present in the other six in whom there was hypertension, 
albumin in the urine, headache, and vision disturbances. The 
patients’ pressure ranged from 210/130 mm. Hg to 170/105. 
From 317 to 405 mg. of hexamethonium was given intra- 
venously in divided doses. Two 50 mg. doses of the drug given 
45 minutes apart failed to prevent four eclamptic attacks in 
one patient in whom eclampsia was present at admission. 
Hypotension was obtained rapidly in two and made successful 
forceps delivery possible. Eclampsia was prevented in the six 
patients who were believed to be in a preeclamptic state. Dam- 
age was not done to the mother or the fetus, and there was 
no nausea, vomiting, or paralysis of the ileum. 


PEDIATRICS 


Cc of Chickenpox. J. M. Humphries. J. M. A. Ala- 
bama 23:198-201 (Feb.) 1954. 


The occurrence of various complications of chickenpox is 
reported in cight children between the ages of | and § years. 
In three patients, neurological complications included absence 
of corneal and abdominal reflexes, loss of sphincter control, 
pain in the knees, generalized weakness of both lower extremi- 
ties, and convulsions followed by periods of respiratory diffi- 
culty. Neurological complications can occur at any time dur- 
ing the course of chickenpox, varying from within a few hours 
after the onset to several days afterward. The cerebrospinal 
fluid may be normal or may show nonspecific changes, such as 
increased cells and protein as observed in a patient who had 
convulsions. The patient with generalized weakness of the lower 
extremities demonstrated that ascending or transverse myelitis 
can be caused by the virus of chickenpox without producing 
severe systemic reactions. The patient who had convulsions 
died; this is an example of the fatal encephalitic type. One pa- 
tient had severe bilateral otitis media. One with severe glossitis 
emphasized the tendency of chickenpox to involve epithelial 
structures throughout the body. Dematological complications, 
such as severe perianal herpetic dermatitis and erysipelas, oc- 
curred in two patients. Chickenpox is capable of involving any 
epithelial surface and of causing systemic involvement. There 
is a possibility that the natural course of chickenpox in the past 
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two years has been severer than that observed in previous 
years. Whether this is due to the indiscriminate use of anti- 
biotics or whether the pathogenicity of the chickenpox virus 
has increased in recent epidemics cannot be stated. 


Immunization of Young Babies Against N. R. But- 
ler, M. Barr and A. T. Glenny. Brit. M. J. 1:476-481 (Feb. 27) 
1984, 


A preparation of Bousfield’s diphtheria toxoid (F. P. T.), 
that is, purified diphtheria toxoid precipitated by aluminum 
phosphate (P. T. A. P.) to which additional unprecipitated puri- 
fied toxoid had been added, was used in an investigation of 
the methods of immunizing babies against diphtheria. The dose 
injected on each occasion was 0.5 cc. (72.5 Lf.). Active pro- 
duction of diphtheria antitoxin in babies is greatest in those 
with little or no antitoxin in their cord blood. The interference 
with active production caused by higher passive titers did not 
appear to be reduced by the use of the F. P. T. preparation. 
Babies whose cord blood titers were below 1 unit per cubic 
centimeter and who were immunized with two doses of F. P. T. 
gave better antitoxic responses if treated at the ages of about 
& days and 14 weeks than if treated at the ages of about 8 days 
and 6 weeks. When the cord blood titer was | unit or more, re- 
sponses were poorer in the group receiving injections at the 
longer interval. In the group treated at the short interval, com- 
parison of the antitoxin levels of babies at the ages of 3 and 6 
months suggested that many with cord blood titers above 0.004 
unit per cubic centimeter had given an intermediate, not a 
secondary response to the second injection of the toxoid prep- 
aration. This was shown as a delayed production of antitoxin, 
caused by reduction in the effective first dose of F. P. T. be- 
cause of neutralization by passively conferred antitoxin. A few 
babies with low cord blood titers gave better responses to two 
doses, each of about 25 Lf. of P. T. A. P., given at the ages of 
8 days and 6 weeks, than similar babies receiving two doses of 
F. P. T. at the same ages. The general reaction rate was negli- 
gible after injections of F. P. T.; local reactions were also very 
slight and were less after deep subcutaneous than after subcuti- 
cular injection. 


Therapy of Nephrotic Syndrome in Childhood, EF. Lorenz. Wien. 
klin. Wehnschr. 66:62-66 Ulan. 29) 1954. (In German.) 


Lorenz gave amithiozone (Conteben) to nine children with 
the nephrotic syndrome. Beside being a tuberculostatic, ami- 
thiozone reduces the erythrocyte sedimentation rate, exerts an 
effect on the serum proteins, and favors excretion of fluids. Of 
the nine children treated, four had primary nephrosis, three 
secondary nephrosis, one amyloid nephrosis, and one a mixed, 
glomerulotubular form of disease with a predominantly neph- 
rotic component. Amithiozone was given orally in doses of 1 
to 3 mg. per kilogram of body weight per day. Treatment was 
started with small amounts of the drug, and the full dose was 
given only after three to five days of treatment when immediate 
tolerance had been established. The duration of the treatment 
varied from 10 days to several weeks, but a treatment period 
of 10 to 14 days seemed to be more effective than longer ones. 
In most patients diuresis, disappearance of edema, and reduced 
body weight occurred between the third and sixth day of treat- 
ment, i. ¢., close to the time when the full dose of amithi- 
ozone had been reached. Diuresis continued until an edema-free 
state was obtained (corticotropin type). In one patient, increased 
diuresis occurred within only one week after the administration 
of amithiozone was discontinued (cortisone type). All nine pa- 
tients responded satisfactorily to the treatment. The specific 
weight of the urine decreased with the onset of the diuresis, 
and that suggests a genuine water diuresis. Spontaneous diure- 
sis was improved and even restored to normal after one or 
several 10 to 14 day courses of amithiozone. Two patients made 
a clinical and biological recovery (complete return to normal 
of the protein spectrum), four remained in an edema-free state, 
and two were no longer brought to the clinic for examination 
and very likely had become free of complaints. One child with 
primary nephrosis died later, despite the treatment with amithi- 
ozone. 
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Control of Enuresis by Parasympathetic Blocking Agents. L. W. 
Keizur and C. V. Hodges. Northwest Med. $3:27-29 (Jan.) 1954. 

Administration of methantheline (Banthine) bromide to pa- 
tients with normal bladders as well as to those with neurogenic 
bladders resulted in varying degrees of detrusor inhibition. Bella- 
donna is known to exert a similar inhibitory influence on the 
bladder musculature and since the early 19th century has been 
the most efficacious drug available for treatment of enuresis. 
The 13 patients included in this report comprise a group with 
varied home environments. Five are welfare cases coming from 
broken homes, and seven patients came from families with in- 
telligent parents. Ages ranged from 5 to 23 years, the latter 
patient being a soldier recently discharged from the Army be- 
cause of enuresis. In each patient the history was taken, urine 
cultures were obtained, and, in most instances, cystoscopy and 
retrograde pyclography were done. A single 25 mg. dose of 
methantheline bromide was given at bedtime. Later, if neces- 
sary, the dose was increased to 50 or 75 mg. in order to secure 
the desired degree of bladder inhibition. Additional aids, such 
as fluid restriction after the evening meal, waking the patient 
at | a. m. for voiding, and a second dose of methantheline also 
were utilized. In several patients a six hour schedule of methan- 
theline therapy was utilized; 25 mg. was administered orally 
every six hours along with a 50 mg. dose at 10 or 11 o'clock 
to inhibit bladder emptying through the remainder of the 
night. In 12 of the 13 patients, frequency of bedwetting was 
markedly diminished. Three patients became symptom-free, 
except for occasional accidents following excessive fluid intake 
after the evening meal or during periods of illness. Judicious 
selection of cases for drug therapy is of prime importance. 
Failure to recognize the presence of residual urine, atonic blad- 
der states, urinary sepsis, or localized obstructive lesions can 
only lead to increased urinary difficulty. The use of long-acting 
parasympathetic blocking agents combined with evaluation and 
control of psychogenic factors appears to offer a new approach 
to the problem of enuresis. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Adult Ocular Toxoplasmosis: Preliminary Report of Parasito- 
logically Proved Case. L. Jacobs, J. R. Fair and J. H. Bickerton. 
A. M. A. Arch. Ophth. §1:287 (March) 1954. 


Jacobs and co-workers say that after Wilder in 1952 had 
found organisms resembling Toxoplasma by microscopic ex- 
amination of chorioretinal lesions in over 50 cases of inflamma- 
tory eye disease, studies were begun to identify this organism 
by other means and to ascertain its importance as a causative 
agent in uveitis. The authors present the history of a 30-year-old 
man who had had recurrent chorioretinitis over a period of 
eight and a half years and in whom a blind and painful eye was 
removed, One-half of the removed eye was used for isolation 
studies and the other half for pathological examination. A severe 
inflammatory reaction was found in the retina and the uveal 
tract. Pseudocysts containing spherical forms of Toxoplasma 
were found in necrotic portions of the retina and in the adjacent 
choroid. All of six mice, two chick embryos, and eight tissue 
cultures of mouse and chick embryo tissues inoculated with the 
macerated inner layers of the globe were found one week later 
to be infected with a parasite that morphologically and sero- 
logically proved to be Toxoplasma gondii. Serologic data indi- 
cated that viable Toxoplasma may persist in the eye without 
stimulating production of high levels of antibody. The high 
dye-test titer one week after operation may be explained on the 
basis of a release of antigen from the globe during the operative 
manipulations. 


Preservation of Corneal Grafts by Freezing. H. H. G. Easicott, 
A. G. Cross, A. G. Leigh and D. P. North. Lancet 1:237-239 
(an. 30) 1954. 

Eastcott and associates considered the possibility of storing 
corneal grafts by freezing and by using the glycerol in Ringer's 
solution technique that Polge and others described in 1949 and 
that was shown in other tissues to be compatible with a high 
percentage of surviving cells. They describe a method that gave 
satisfactory results in the preservation of human corneal tissue 
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for grafting. Partial thickness corneal grafts stored at -79 C 
(-142.5 F) after immersion in 15% glycerol in Ringer's solution 
gave results that equaled those obtainable with fresh material. 
Both lamellar and full thickness grafts appeared normal in every 
way after thawing, except that loosening of the epithelium was 
noticed in two cases. Of the five lamellar grafts used, all have 
remained clear up to 10 months after operation. Effective union 
was obtained also in the seven full thickness grafts, but two 
of these became completely opaque and had to be replaced with 
fresh material. The authors fee! that further study is needed to 
determine and eliminate the causes of failure in full thickness 
grafts. It seems that lamellar grafts can be stored indefinitely 
with this method. 


Bilateral Exophthalmos as Indication of Rare Systemic Diseases. 
A. Nover and A. Goebel. Klin. Monatsbl. Augenh. 124:29-38 
(No. 1) 1954. (In German.) 


Nover and Goebel report three patients with bilateral exoph- 
thalmos in whom clinical examination suggested the existence 
of a disorder belonging to the same group as Mikulicz’s dis- 
ease (chronic enlargement of lacrimal and salivary glands due 
to replacement of glandular tissue by lymph cells). The histo- 
logical examination revealed in two cases the presence of pro- 
liferation of the lymphadenoid tissue in the orbit. The presence 
of large reaction centers in these follicles was especially note- 
worthy, and there was a tendency to the formation of giant 
follicles with proliferation of the reticuloendothelial elements. 
In case 3, studies of sections corroborated the presence of a 
lipogranulomatosis (Hand-Schiiller-Christian’s disease). In this 
case, the exophthalmos was the only manifestation of the dis- 
ease, since diabetes insipidus and roentgenologic changes in 
the cranium were absent. The authors call attention to a pos- 
sible connection of the first two cases with the reticuloses and 
the giant fellicular lymphadenopathy also known as Brill-Sym- 
mers disease. 


Symmetrical Inflammatory Pseudotumors of the Orbit in Mye- 
loid Leukemia. K. Hartmann. Klin. Monatsbl. Augenh. 124:38- 
45 (No. 1) 1954. (In German.) 


There are three groups of pseudotumors of the orbit—(1) 
those that result from a systemic disease such as syphilis, tuber- 
culosis, leukemia, pseudoleukemia, Hodgkin's disease, reticulo- 
sis, and generalized tuberculosis of the lymph nodes; (2) chronic 
inflammations of the orbit of unknown cause; and (3) orbital 
lymphomatosis (follicle formation and infiltration of the orbit 
with lymphocytes and plasma cells). In connection with sym- 
metrical inflammatory pseudotumors of the orbit in a child with 
mycloid leukemia, Hartmann comments on the embryonal de- 
velopment of the hematopoietic system and on the clinical aspects 
and blood picture of myeloid leukemia, which must be differ- 
entiated from lymphatic leukemia. He emphasizes that myeloid 
leukemia represents an atypical hyperplasia of the myeloid tis- 
sue of the bone marrow with emergence into the blood of im- 
mature cells, particularly myelocytes, as well as their deposition 
and local increase in the various lymphatic organs. There is a 
preference for organs that, during the fetal period, participated 
in hematopoiesis (spleen and liver). Extensive involvement of 
the lymph nodes indicates an unfavorable prognosis. Occa- 
sionally skin (eyelids), nervous system and orbit became in- 
volved by the formation of peculiar proliferations and swellings 
that, on histological examination, proved to be myeloid in char- 
acter. This suggests that in patients with myeloid leukemia 
there occurs a retrogression to the embryonal type of blood 
formation, that is, an activation of myeloid foci of blood for- 
mation outside of the bone marrow. The case reported concerns 
a 6-year-old girl in whom symmetrical inflammatory pseudo- 
tumors of the orbits was the first symptom. There was a con- 
siderable exophthalmos with protrusion of the bulbi, and the 
eye movements were restricted in all directions. The eye symp- 
toms became increasingly severer, and roentgen treatment was 
resorted to. After four irradiations (of 80 r each) the pseudo- 
tumors decreased considerably so that blindness was prevented, 
and mobility of the eyes was restored two months before death. 
This case corroborates the favorable effects of irradiation in 
circumscribed myeloid cell proliferations. Despite the improve- 
ment in the orbital pseudotumors, the acute myeloid leukemia 
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progressed and within about four months led to death from 
cachexia and circulatory disturbances. In reviewing the litera- 
ture, the author found that only a relatively small number of 
cases in which symmetrical inflammatory pseudotumors of the 
orbit were associated with myeloid leukemia have been reported. 


Simp'e Procedure for Alkali Burns of the Eye. R. H. Dennis. 
J. Maine M. A. 48:32-34 (Feb.) 1954. 


According to Dennis, alkali burns of the cornea and con- 
junctiva can cause disastrous permanent disability much greater 
than burns caused by most other chemicals. There is immediate 
pain, orbicularis spasm, and decrease of visual acuity. The 
conjunctiva becomes injected and chemotic. The cornea becomes 
edematous and greyish, and there is usually loss of epithelium. 
The alkaline agent, softening and denuding the cornea, quickly 
penetrates to the aqueous and is carried to the anterior por- 
tions of the eye. This results in irritative or toxic iritis. Pro- 
tein molecules quickly appear in the aqueous, and adhesions 
form between the lens and the pupillary edge of the iris. Pe- 
ripheral adhesions between the iris and the corneoscleral angle 
can block the angle and ultimately cause glaucoma. The com- 
bination of the chemical with the tissue mucoproteins prolongs 
the burning action. Sulfhydryl (Hydrosulphosol) is the drug 
usually suggested for treatment, but suitable drugs are frequently 
not available when an alkali burn has to be treated. Copious 
irrigation should be instituted at once with any bland agent at 
hand, usually water. Pontocaine is instilled, and all particles 
of the chemical and devitalized tissue are removed. Irrigation 
is then continued every 15 or 30 minutes the first day, every 
hour the second day, and less frequently thereafter as indicated. 
Neutralization with weak acetic acid from household vinegar 
can be carried out at once and continued as part of the irriga- 
tion the first day. Secondary infection is prevented by using a 
sulfonamide such as 2° sulfadiazine dropped in efter cach 
irrigation. The use of egg membrane—an easily obtainable sub- 
stance—has been suggested in very severe cases to prevent ad- 
hesions. The egg membrane is laid in the conjunctival fornices 
and lightly sutured over the cornea, thus separating the raw 
opposing surfaces. 


THERAPEUTICS 


Clinical Evaluation of cin. FE. H. Shoemaker and 
E. M. Yow, A. M. A. Arch. Int. Med. 93:397-406 (March) 
1984, 


After briefly describing the ical properties of erythro- 
mycin, Shoemaker and Yow say that clinical reports to date 
indicate that erythromycin is effective in many bacterial infec- 
tions. The clinical studies presented here were begun at Jefferson 
Davis Hospital in July, 1952. Patients were selected on the basis 
of a known or suspected bacteriological diagnosis. Many were 
treated only after in vitro sensitivity studies demonstrated that 
the causative organism was sensitive to erythromycin or that 
it was resistant to other antibiotics. Many of the patients were 
severely ill with overwhelming infection, and all except two 
were adults. The diseases treated included pneumococcic pneu- 
monia, streptococcic pharyngitis, streptococcic and staphylococ- 
cic septicemia, subacute and acute bacterial endocarditis, acute 
gonorrheal urethritis and cervicitis, wound infections, lung 
abscesses, and empyema. Two patients with bacterioid infections 
were also treated. The dose of erythromycin used was 25 mg. 
per kilogram of body weight per 24 hours. In the beginning of 
the study, erythromycin was given in capsule form with meals 
or with milk. Later, coated tablets were given before meals. 
Two patients received erythromycin intravenously. The dura- 
tion of treatment ranged from 3 to 100 days. Routinely, erythro- 
mycin was administered for 72 hours after the patient was 
afebrile and clinically well. In every instance, a specific diag- 
nosis of the causaiive agent was made. In vitro sensitivity tests 
were performed by the disk method. In patients with blood 
stream infections, the tube dilution technique was also used, and 
it was further determined whether erythromycin was bacterio- 
static or bactericidal. Thirty-three patients with infection due 
to gram-positive and gram-negative cocci were treated with 
erythromycin. There was a prompt clinical and bacteriological 
response in all but three patients with endocarditis and two 
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with staphylocuccic empyema. There was clinical evidence that 
the absorption and antibacterial effect of the coated tablets was 
more consistent than that of the capsule. No serious side- 
reactions were observed, but an occasional patient complained 
of nausea, cramping abdominal pain, and diarrhea. The effect 
of erythromycin was most striking in the management of peni- 
cillin-resistant staphylococcic sepsis. 


Observations on a Selected Antibiotic Combination. H. F. 
Flippin and G. M. Eisenberg. Am. J. M. Sc. 227:117-127 (Feb.) 
1984. 


Extensive in vitro studies were made by the authors on the 
inhibition of various bacteria by single antibiotics or by a 
combination. Results indicated that a combination of chlortetra- 
cycline (Aureomycin), oxytetracycline (Terramycin), and chlor- 
amphenicol (Chloromycetin) possesses antibacterial properties 
that are not evident when these antibiotics are tested singly in 
equal concentration against the same organisms. During the 
winter of 1952 to 1953, a program was developed at the Phila- 
delphia General Hospital to test the efficacy of several anti- 
biotic regimens in the treatment of bacterial pneumonia. Of 
62 patients with pneumococcic pneumonia, 38 received pro- 
caine penicillin in doses of 300,000 units intramuscularly every 
12 hours and 24 were treated with 0.5 gm. of the combination 
of chlortetracycline, oxytetracycline, and chloramphenicol given 
every six hours by mouth. The length of treatment varied from 
4 to 27 days (10.4 days average) in the group treated with 
penicillin and 4 to 26 days (10 days average) in the group that 
received the combination of drugs. The results in the two groups 
were equivalent and satisfactory. One of the patients given 
penicillin failed to respond satisfactorily, but the administration 
of the combination was followed by prompt improvement. No 
severe toxic reactions were noted in either group, but in one 
patient treated with the three drugs a stomatitis developed and 
was attributed to the drug therapy. Three of 24 patients with 
Klebsiella pneumonia who received penicillin for periods of §, 
7, and 15 days respectively, without clinical response, exhibited 
a fall in temperature within 72 hours after the institution of 
combination therapy. These preliminary clinical studies indicate 
that a combination of chlortetracycline, oxytetracycline, and 
chloramphenicol is just as effective therapeutically as penicillin 
in the treatment of pneumococcic pneumonia and may be 
superior to its use in Klebsiclla pneumonia. Fourteen selected 
patients with refractory urinary tract infections were treated 
with 2 to 3 gm. of chlortetracycline, oxytetracycline, and chlor- 
amphenicol combined daily in divided doses for 5 to 10 days. 
Results showed that the combination has merit and is worthy 
of additional study in the treatment of refractory urinary tract 
infections. In addition, single cases of typhoid and bacteroid 
empyema were likewise successfully treated with the combina- 
tion of chlortetracycline, oxytetracycline, and chloramphenicol. 
The authors feel justified in employing antibiotic combinations 
clinically in cases in which appropriate laboratory tests fail to 
demonstrate definite antagonism. 


Growth of Candida Albicans During Antibiotic Therapy. J. L. 
Sharp. Lancet 1:390-392 (Feb. 20) 1954, 


Sharp investigated the frequency of Candida albicans in 
throat swabs, sputum, and rectal swabs of 174 patients with 
pneumonia before, during, and after treatment with either oxy- 
tetracycline (Terramycin) or sulfadiazine. Candida was isolated 
from 26° of throat swabs, 48° of sputums, and 3% of rectal 
swabs from patients on admission to the hospital. In the group 
that received oxytetracycline, after a five day course of an aver- 
age dose of 14.2 gm., the proportion of specimens with Can- 
dida rose from 16 to 42° in the throat swabs, from 32 to 61% 
in the sputum, and from nil to 59° in the rectal swabs. In the 
group that received sulfadiazine, there was no increase of Can- 
dida during treatment, but two to four days later the propor- 
tion of positive specimens rose from 30 to 49°% in the sputums 
and from 5 to 20° in the rectal swabs. The presence of Can- 
dida was not associated with clinical symptoms of moniliasis. 
In commenting on these observations, the author points out 
that the increase of Candida in the sputum and rectal swabs 
after cessation of sulfadiazine therapy is surprising and suggests 
the possibility of cross infection from patients who received 
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oxytetracycline and who were excreting large numbers of Can- 
dida. The dismissal of many patients from the hospital when 
they were still heavily infected with Candida raises the possi- 
bility of infection of home contacts. The exposure of young 
children to moniliasis is as potentially dangerous. 


How Do Salicylates Act? How Should They Be Prescribed? 
J. Roskam and Van Cauwenberge. Presse méd. 62:165-167 
(Feb. 3) 1954. (In French.) 


Attempts to invalidate the theory that the salicylates stimu- 
late the production of hormones have been unsuccessful. Fx- 
perimental data show that the administration of salicylates to 
rats stimulates the secretion of the 17-hydroxy icosteroids 
indirectly by way of the hypothalamus and the hypophysis. 
Ingestion of sufficiently large doses of sodium salicylate by pa- 
tients with acute illness is followed, fter an adequate lapse 
of time (6 to 8 hours), by a decline in the number of circulating 
eosinophils clearly indicative of 17-hydroxycorticosteroid hyper- 
secretion. Prolonged administration of large doses of salicylates 
leads to increased urinary excretion of both the 17-hydroxy- 
corticosteroids and the reducing corticoids, presumably as a 
result of their increased secretion. The strictly pharmacologi- 
cal properties possessed by the salicylates apart from their hor- 

ictic action do not seem to be in any way responsible 
for their effect in inflammatory rheumatic conditions. Further 
experimentation and study are needed to establish the manner 
in which these drugs act, but the practical problems connected 
with salicylate therapy in inflammatory rheumatism and similar 
conditions seem to be dominated by the existence of a close 
relationship between the regression of symptoms and the blood 
level of salicylate in each patient. The degree of salicylemia 
found most stimulating to the secretion of corticotropin (ACTH) 
in rats is precisely that which has proved most beneficial to 
patients with subacute bacterial endocarditis. Constant main- 
tenance of this level (35 to 40 mg. per milliliter) can be secured 
only by the daily ingestion of from 6 to & or even 10 gm. of 
sodium salicylate or acetylsalicylic acid in divided doses at equal 
intervals throughout the 24 hours. Hormone therapy may be 
combined with the use of salicylates in cases in which sali- 
cylates alone prove ineffective, because cither the patient's re- 
sponse is inadequate or his condition is particularly grave. 


RADIOLOGY 


Radioactive Gold in Palliative Treatment of Malignant Effu- 
sions. O. A. Couch Jr. J. Tennessee M. A. 47:49-53 (Feb.) 1954. 


As a complication of widespread metastatic tumors, effusions 
into the serous cavities may be distressing, as they may me- 
chanically interfere with the function of the lungs, heart, and 
gastrointestinal tract. The loss of protein into the effusion may 
be considerable. Radioactive gold has been used in the man- 
agement of these effusions. Couch presents here the results of 
the use of radioactive colloidal gold (Au'"*) in the palliative 
treatment of pleural and peritoneal effusions in seven patients. 
The results were rated as excellent in four patients. In these 
four, the survival time was of such length that the effective- 
ness of the treatment could be definitely established. Two sur- 
vived § months and two survived 14 to 1S months with satis- 
factory control of fluid. Two were estimated as having good 
results. In one the survival time was so short that no estimate 
of effectiveness could be given. These results seem to confirm 
the opinion of others that the intracavitary injection of radio- 
active gold is of value in controlling malignant effusions. 


Short Esophagus with Esophagogastric or Marginal Ulceration. 
B. S. Wolf, M. Som and R. H. Marshak. Radiology 61:473.495 
(Oct.) 1954, 

Wolf and associates describe roentgenologic and esopha- 
goscopic observation in 29 cases of short esophagus with peptic 
ulceration at the esophagogastric junction. Three features were 
constant ia the cases studied: 1. The esophagus was short, 

¢., the junction of the esophagus and the stomach, as deter- 
mined by the nature of the lining epithelium, was above the 
esophageal hiatus of the diaphragm. 2. There was free reflux 
or regurgitation of gastric contents into the gastric pouch above 
the diaphragm and from the pouch into the esophagus. 3. Ulcer- 
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ation was demonstrated at the esophagogastric junction. Al- 
though the roentgenographic criteria for the identification of 
the esophagogastric junction are frequently equivocal, in the 
cases of this series, because of the presence of inflammatory 
changes or stenosis, there was no difficulty in recognizing that 
this junction was above the diaphragmatic hiatus. Moreover, 
the gastric pouches in these cases were of sufficient size (3 cm. 
or more in diameter) that a typical configuration and a gastric 
mucosal pattern were usually demonstrable. Twenty-two of the 
29 cases reviewed here were classified as stenotic and & as non- 
stenotic. The patients in both groups complained of heartburn. 
which in many cases occurred at night or on bending over. 
At times, the pain was agonizing, and occasionally it radiated 
to the neck, between the shoulder blades, or to the jaws and 
ears. Relief was frequently obtained by assuming an erect posi- 
tion. Dysphagia occurred in 24 and bleeding in 8 patients. That 
marginal ulceration may be confused clinically with arterio- 
sclerotic heart disease was evident in cight cases in which the 
diagnosis had been coronary occlusion or insufficiency. The 
cause of marginal ulceration is prolonged contact of acid gastric 
juice with the esophageal mucosa. Differentiation of marginal 
ulceration from carcinoma of the cardia requires esophagoscopy 
and biopsy. Medical treatment consisted in an ulcer regimen 
with antacids and methantheline (Banthine) bromide. Methan- 
theline may relieve heartburn, but dysphagia may be increased. 
The patient is advised to avoid postures that cause regurgita- 
tion and to sleep with his head elevated. Medical treatment is 
rarely satisfactory for any great length of time. With the 
onset of dysphagia, instrumental dilatation is required. Esopha- 
goscopy with bouginage and the use of a Hurst mercury- 
weighted tube were recommended in both stenotic and 
nonstenotic cases when dysphagia was a prominent symptom. 
In stenosis, progressive dilatation with Jackson bougies is re- 
quired. Recurrence of symptoms is frequent, and repeated 
courses of instrumental dilatation may be required. In patients 
with severe malnutrition, a Levin tube may have to be used 
for alimentation. The authors had no significant experience with 
surgical therapy, but feel that a simple esophagogastrectomy 
is often followed by regurgitation, and recurrent esophageal 
ulceration may be anticipated. A simultaneous vagotomy and 
resection of the acid-producing portion of the stomach have 
been recommended in order to produce an achlorhydria. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Diastolic Passivity or Activity? L. Villa. Semaine hép. Paris 
30:617-622 (Feb. 10) 1954. (in French.) 


The question is reviewed of whether the dilatation of the 
ventricles of the heart during diastole is caused simply by the 
mechanical force exerted by the auricles as they push blood 
into the ventricles or whether there ts actually a decontracting 
action on the part of the ventricular myocardium. Many 
physiologists, Harvey among them, have accepted this notion 
of passivity as a simplistic concept; Villa, however, makes a case 
for activity. He points out that Luciani, in 1871, noted the 
existence of a strong force of aspiration and the diastolic filling 
of the right ventricle of a dog after having suppressed the 
mechanical activity of the right auricle. Luciani also observed 
that stimulation of the vagus nerve increased this aspirative 
force. The concept of diastolic passivity does not account for 
the filling of the ventricles that takes place during auricular 
fibrillation. Furthermore, in cases of mitral stenosis with ex- 
treme dilatation of the left auricle, the altered auricular myo- 
cardium would be incapable of exerting the force required to 
fill the ventricle, and sometimes in mitral stenosis the force 
exerted by the right auricle is diverted into the pulmonary artery 
where it peters out to nothing. The most decisive arguments 
in favor of the modern concept of diastolic activity lie in the 
biochemistry of the myocardium. The mechanism of ventricular 
dilatation is conditioned by biochemical phenomena involved 
in the action of muscles in general, just as is the mechanism 
of ventricular contraction. The period of decontraction ts essen- 
tial to heart rhythm and to myocardial tone; it guarantees 
against hypertonus and systolic arrestation. The consequences 
for therapy of this knowledge are discussed, and it is pointed 
out that digitalis has its effect on the period of decontraction. 
That is why it ameliorates diastole. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Handbook of Surgery 
creas & Ry Charles B. Puestow. Clinical Professor 


t Surgery of the Biliary Tract, Pan- 


of Surgery, College of Medicine and Graduate College, University of 
Iilinots, Chicago. Cloth. $9. Pp. 370, with illustrations by Jessie W. 
Phillips. Year Book Publishers, Inc., 200 E. Ilinois St., Chicago 11, 1953. 


This excellent monograph is presented in four sections, dealing 
with the liver, the extrahepatic biliary tract, the pancreas, and 
the spleen. It is truly amazing that the author was able to cover 
so much material in such a small volume and to do it so well. 
The section on the liver presents an adequate account of the 
anatomy and physiology of the liver, the various function tests, 
and the importance of liver biopsy. The common diseases and 
injuries of the liver are discussed, as well as the complications 
of liver disease. Portal hypertension and its therapy are dis- 
cussed. The anatomy and physiology of the extrahepatic biliary 
tract and the pathogenesis of biliary dyspepsia are adequately 
and interestingly described. There is a very complete account of 
the diseases of the gallbladder and the complications of chole- 
cystic disease. Preoperative and postoperative care and anes- 
thesia for biliary tract surgery are discussed. The section deal- 
ing with the gallbladder and the extrahepatic biliary ducts has 
the completeness that one would expect in a much larger volume. 
The anatomy and physiology of the pancreas and its diseases 
are excellently reviewed. The same is true of the spleen. This 
volume for the surgeon can also be read with profit by medical 
and surgical house officers and internists. It is full of excellent 
illustrations. The volume falls short in only two particulars: it 
does not provide a bibliography, and the author has failed to 
give credit to many workers who have made significant con- 
tributions to the fields covered in this volume. Every surgeon 
will find material on which he might take issue with the author, 
but in so short a volume it is well that the material presented 
should represent chiefly the author's personal point of view. 


Disorders of the Blood: Diagnosis, Pathology, Treatment, Technique. 
By Sir Lionel EF. H. Whitby. C.V.0O.. MLC... MLD... Regius Professor of 
Physic in University of Cambridge, Cambridge, England, and C. J. C. 
Britton, M_.D., D.P.H., Physician and Hamatologist to Prince of Wales's 
Hospital, London. Seventh edition. Cloth. $9.50. Pp. 856, with 126 illus- 
trations. Grune & Stratton, Inc., 481 Fourth Ave., New York 16; J. & A. 
Churchill, Ltd., 104 Gloucester Pi., Portman Sq., London, W.1, 1953. 


Because of its popularity, new editions of this book have been 
published every few years since the first in 1935. The reader 
will find help and advice in this remarkable volume. Outstand- 
ing among the good qualities of the book is its up-to-dateness. 
To have achieved this in a field changing as rapidly as hematol- 
Ogy is NO minor accomplishment. The present edition contains 
almost everything worth knowing about hematology until and 
including a good part of 1953. Thorough revision has resulted 
in a number of added recent references and in the omission of 
some outdated ones. The chapters dealing with hemopoictic 
metabolism, therapy, coagulation, and hemorrhagic diseases 
have been thoroughly revised. A new chapter on biochemistry 
and cytochemistry of hemopoiesis was added. Recent advances 
in immunohematology have been given due consideration, but 
already the rapid growth of this branch of hematology has out- 
distanced the presentation in the book. 

The judicious selection of material from the avalanche of 
publications in this field, the clarity of presentation, the absence 
of didactic dogmatism, the consideration given to both sides of 
unsettled problems, the recognition that there are more than two 
sides to most arguments, and the emphasis on pathological and 
other basic aspects are a few of the features that have made 
this textbook outstanding. New summaries in tabular form are 
a welcome recent addition in some chapters. By way of minor 
criticism, although most of the color plates are satisfactory or 
at least acceptable, nuclei in the peripheral blood in pernicious 
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anemia do not look like those in the upper part of plate 11; 
neither do myeloma cells look like those in the section repro- 
duced in the midportion of plate 18. Several new black and 
white plates have been introduced in this edition, possibly for 
reasons of economy. They will serve as excellent examples of 
the limitations of black and white as compared with color re- 
productions. Plates 7, 12, and 14 are good examples of what a 
black and white reproduction cannot offer. Even worse is figure 
3 in plate 19, because it fails to convey convincing pictorial 
evidence of hematopoiesis. There is every reason to believe that 
this new edition will continue to serve as one of the best sources 
of information for students of hematology. To physicians in 
general practice, internists, clinical pathologists, and all inter- 
ested in blood in one way or another, this book is recommended 
without reservation. 


illustrations. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New York 16, 1954. 


The author's purpose is to present material that will assist 
the orientation of the student nurse toward public health and 
to suggest some of the techniques that will help her to gain 
facility in the complicated area of interpersonal and intergroup 
relationships. This approach was prompted by the belief that 
achievement of skill in cooperative activities is indispensable to 
the effective practitioner of community nursing. Fach of the 
book's 11 chapters concern the concept of teamwork as a basic 
approach to public health problems. The nurse's relationship 
with the family, the doctor, the hospital, the social worker, the 
citizen in the community, and the teacher are dealt with in 
detail. Broad techniques to achieve teamwork such as organi- 
zation, professional competence, and professional status are dis- 
cussed in separate chapters. Case studies are effectively used to 
illustrate important principles. This book presents a fresh point 
of view that deserves considerable attention as a technique in 
stimulating understanding of what constitutes total patient care. 
Its wide use of case studies should be helpful to beginning 
students. This book should serve as a valuable reference book. 


M.D. Monograph series of Boston Psychoanalytic Society and Institute, 
no. 1. Cloth. $4. Pp. 182. International Universities Press, Inc., 227 W. 
New York 11, 1953. 


This small book is a collection of papers presented at a sym- 
posium on psychosomatic medicine held in early 1952 at the 
Boston Psychoanalytic Society and Institute. The five main con- 
tributions by well-known visiting psychoanalysts are “Genetic 
and Dynamic Psychophysiological Determinants of Pathophysio- 
logical Processes,” “Some Current Trends and Hypotheses of 
Psychosomatic Research,” “The Problem of Specificity in the 
Psychosomatic Process,” “Genesis of Psychosomatic Symptoms 
in Infancy,” and “Problems of Therapy.” The discussants are 
from the Boston society. In the last 15 years much has been 
published on psychosomatic illnesses. Personality profiles with 
statements concerning nuclear conflicts such as repressed hos- 
tility in hypertension and dependency in gastric ulcer have left 
much to be desired, for the same conflicts are found in others 
in whom these reactions do not develop. 

This book, which concerns itself more with general concepts 
than symptom patterns, reports on psychoanalytic research that 
has carried investigations to a deeper personality level. The 
authors believe that psychosomatic reactions, at least as seen in 
the general hospital, are more closely comparable to the psy- 
choses than to the neuroses and that the somatic and psycho- 
logical traumas occur in early infancy, probably in the preverbal 
period when the mother-child relationship is of singular import. 
In this early period of life the homeostatic boundaries are broad, 
and equilibrium ts more easily maintained without the produc- 
tion of symptoms; but later in life the homeostatic boundaries 
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have narrowed markedly, and, when a trigger situation sets off 
“physiological regression,” equilibrium is upset and symptoms 
are produced. Therapeutic suggestions on the basis of this and 
other hypotheses are offered. Those especially interested in psy- 
chosomatic reactions and familiar with psychoanalytic concepts 
should find this book informative in stating the facts, hypotheses, 
and unanswered questions of our present-day knowledge. Psy- 
choanalysts should be interested in learning how psychosomatic 
research has been related to psychoanalytic theory. This is not 
a book for the general practitioner or medical student. 


History of the Second World War: United Kingdom Medical Series. 
Sir Arthur S. MacNalty, K.C.B., M.D., F_R.C.P., editor-in-chief. Surgery. 
Edited by Sir Zachary Cope, B.A., M.D., M.S. Cloth. 80s. Pp. 772, with 
eo Her Majesty's Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, 

.E.1, 1953, 


This is another volume in the United Kingdom Series on the 
history of World War II, compiled under the direction of an 
editorial board. Numerous names of members of the board 
representing the governmental services, as well as those of the 
editorial committee, appear in the introductory pages. This is an 
outstanding presentation of the surgical procedures followed in 
the British Medical Service. The book has 25 chapters with 
illustrations—some in color—and bibliographies at the end of 
most of the chapters. An excellent introduction on surgery in 
wartime is provided by Sir W. H. Ogilvie. The chapter on shock 
and resuscitation was written by Sir Zachary Cope. 

In the chapter on abdominal and thoracoabdominal injuries 
Sir Gordon Gordon-Taylor points out that the marked improve- 
ment in the results of abdominal surgery is related far less to 
any remarkable change in operative technique than to such 
surgical adjuvants as limitless blood and blood derivatives, 
chemotherapy, the proper evaluation of gastric suction and 
parenteral feeding, and a realization of the importance of retain- 
ing patients with abdominal wounds in an appropriate environ- 
ment from 10 to 14 days after operation. The one important 
advance in surgical technique was the exteriorization of wounds 
of the colon, an operation that came into being in the East 
African campaign under Ogilvie’s aegis. Another important 
factor was the great spirit in the hearts of the forward surgeons 
of the desert, the Burma jungle, the Italian glacis, the plains of 
northwest Europe, those who toiled in the islands and atolls 
of the East, and in ships. These surgeons “tackled” every man 
who was brought to the operating table alive, unless there was 
another man with a better chance in urgent need of surgery at 
the same time. In giving transfusions to patients with abdominal 
wounds, the amount of blood required was usually from 2 to 3 
pints. The blood pressure would begin to rise as the first pint was 
given, and usually the patient was sufficiently recovered for the 
operation to be started in one to two hours. The rate of trans- 
fusion was determined by the needs of the patient, it being 
essential sometimes to give the first pint of blood in as short a 
time as five minutes. In some patients five or even more pints 
were given, although it was realized that there was some danger 
in over-transfusing a patient. General agreement did not exist 
on the use of “traveling transfusions” rigged up in ambulances 
on the front line and used on the way back to the operating 
center, but it was observed on numerous occasions that a 
“traveling transfusion” had kept a man alive when without it 
he would have died on the way. The wounded were sometimes 
in a state of complete physical exhaustion at the time of their 
wounding, and this factor seemed very important in the out- 
come of the operation on abdominal injuries. At one surgical 
center at the end of the second week of a campaign, two field 
surgical units performed abdominal operations on 12 patients in 
one night; all of them died. The only altered factor to which this 
could be ascribed was the exhausted condition of the men when 
they were wounded. Sir Gordon-Taylor mentions that prophy- 
lactic administration of anti-gas-gangrene serum was required 
in cases in which supervention of gas gangrene seemed possible. 
It is believed in the United States that this prophylactic measure 
is ineffective. 

Concerning injuries of the colon it is said that one definite 
advance of surgery in World War Il was the routine treatment 
of such injuries by exteriorization. This became uniformly ac- 
cepted as a primary treatment on all fronts. 


The chapter on orthopedic surgery was prepared by H. 
Osmond-Clarke. One of the most notable features of World 
War II from the orthopedic point of view was the great reduction 
in the number of amputations that were necessary. This was 
believed due to the narrowing of the indications for amputation 
and to improvements in surgical technique, in chemotherapy, 
and in the general management of wounds of all kinds. 

In the chapter on plastic surgery, R. F. V. Battle, in discuss- 
ing anesthesia, says that later every plastic surgery unit was 
supplied with a Heidbrink apparatus. Almost every patient 
operated on was first anesthetized with thiopental (Pentothal) 
sodium and then intubated. Thiopental sodium was avoided, 
however, in cases of burns. In the maxillofacial units there is 
no evidence, it is said, that inhalation anesthesia caused any 
mortality at all—“quite a remarkable record and probably un- 
matched by any army in the world.” 

In reviewing neurosurgery, Sir Zachary Cope says that blood 
transfusion was required preoperatively for patients who had 
lost blood, for those whose wounds were already infected, those 
with multiple wounds, and those who had been unduly exposed. 
At the battle of Cassino blood was given to 15% of all patients 
with head wounds, with an average of 2.5 pt. (1,182 ml.) per 
patient. The lengthy chapter on spinal cord injuries was pre- 
pared by Ludwig Guttmann. The facts given demonstrate the 
fundamental change in the whole conception of rehabilitation 
of paraplegic patients. The most gratifying result is the complete 
change in the mental attitude of most of these disabled persons 
toward work and their realization that regular work is an im- 
portant factor in human happiness. 

R. C. Brock, in the chapter on thoracic surgery, says that in 
the period between the two world wars a dramatic development 
in thoracic surgery came about, chiefly from the impetus re- 
ceived during World War I and the return to civil life of the 
young surgeons who had seen the possibilities in thoracic sur- 
gery. Epoch-making was the introduction about this time of the 
one-stage lobectomy by the tourniquet technique, which enabled 
surgeons to do lung resections. At the same time there was a 
remarkable development in the technique of anesthesia for intra- 
thoracic operations. With these and some other factors, thoracic 
surgery developed into a robust specialty by the time of World 
War Il. A great advance was the extended application of de- 
cortication in cases of chronic empyema and in cases of clotted 
hemothorax. It was soon learned that decortication in such cases 
was best performed early, as the longer the delay, the thicker 
the cortex became, often holding the lung in a trap in the most 
bizarre positions and conformations and preventing it from 
expanding. One of the most dramatic sights in surgery, he says, 
was the displaying after decortication of the compressed and 
distorted lung transformed into a freely aerating, normal-sized 
organ. 

Other interesting and well-written chapters are included on 
radiology in the field, otorhinolaryngology, genitourinary work, 
the effects of blast, the crush syndrome, immersion foot, am- 
putation and limb fitting, nonpulmonary tuberculosis in war, 
and physiotherapy and rehabilitation. 


Into Manhood. By Roy E. Dickerson. Cloth. $2. Pp. 118, with 4 illus- 
trations. Association Press, National Council of the Y.M.C.A., 291 
Broadway, New York 7, 1954. 


Instead of limiting himself to the anatomy and physiology 
of sex, the author goes into the whole picture of physical and 
emotional growth and development and approaches the specific 
development of the sexual organs and the secondary sex char- 
acteristics only after discussing the rest of the person and 
personality. A chapter on the problems of the older teen-ager 
goes into many of the social and emotional problems that in- 
creasing awareness of sex are likely to produce. This and the 
chapter on standards of behavior enter quite deeply into moral 
behavior and give the youngster reading this book the argu- 
ments that may be used against the temptations offered by his 
associates. The material in this book is as accurate as elemen- 
tary material can be; it appears to be at about the level of under- 
standing of the junior high school student, but it may be read 
with profit by boys of any age. 
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The Motion of the Heart: The Story of Cardiovascular Research. By 
Blake Cabot. Cloth. $2. Pp. 173: Harper & Brothers, 48 East 33rd St., 
New York 16, 1954. 


This book was written under the auspices of the American 
Heart Association. Its author, who is not a doctor, visited many 
clinics and laboratories in search of material. The original manu- 
script was read by a number of cardiologists who acted as a 
“semi-official advisory committee to the author.” The result is 
a story of one important field of medical research. This small 
volume tells in a simple, readily understood style the fascinat- 
ing story of the growth of our knowledge regarding the func- 
tions of the heart, the circulation, and the various associated 
problems. The role of cholesterol in the causation of athero- 
sclerosis, experimental production of hypertension in dogs, the 
story of coronary thrombosis, the action of digitalis, the origin 
of the heart beat, the causes of heart failure and their treat- 
ment, and the congenital and acquired anomalies and diseases 
of the heart and their surgical treatment ali receive more or 
less complete discussion. Historical references to Harvey, Mal- 
pighi, Hale, Claude Bernard, and the modern researchers act 
as milestones in this fascinating journey and make the reading 
of the book even more exciting and interesting. The value of 
this small volume is not so much in furnishing the reader with 
information as in introducing him to the world of research and 
the research worker's problems and methods. 


Peptic Ulcer. By C. F. W. Illineworth, ChM., Reeius 
Professor of Surgery, University of Glasgow, Glasgow, Scotland. Cloth. 
$8.50. Pp. 287, with 89 illustrations. Williams & Wilkins Company, Mount 
Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2; E. & S. Livingstone, Ltd., 16 
and 17 Teviot Pl, Edinburgh 1, 1953. 


The author has carefully covered all of the important prob- 
lems related to peptic ulcer. The normal physiology of gastric 
secretion and the fundamental experiments are well described. 
The pathology of ulcers, with all the experimental descrip- 
tions of production, is well covered. Chapters on etiology, psy- 
chosomatic approach, and incidence are of great interest. While 
there is nothing new in this book concerning medical or surgical 
treatment, the author's presentation and attitude are excellent. 
For a complete review of the subject of peptic ulcer, this book 
can be recommended. It fills a need for a clear, authoritative 
presentation of the etiology, clinical aspects, and complications 
of peptic ulcer. The bibliography is rather small, but the ref- 
erences are well chosen from a voluminous literature. The illus- 
trations, diagrams, and charts are excellent. This volume is 
particularly recommended for students, but anyone needing to 
review this subject would be benefited by reading it. 


The Allergic Child. By Harry Swartz, M.D. Cloth. $3.95. Pp. 297. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., New York 16, 1954, 


This book has been written as a guide and help to the par- 
ents of allergic children. Its greatest shortcoming is in the 
organization of its material, which tends to be confusing. It 
contains some sound advice concerning the fallacy of outgrow- 
ing allergy and the importance of early treatment. It repeatedly 
stresses the importance of diet during pregnancy as a cause of 
allergy in infancy, although this opinion has by no means been 
accepted by most allergists, and may serve no purpose except 
to put unnecessary fears in the minds of prospective mothers. 
The psychogenic aspects of allergy are dealt with in great de- 
tail. Although no one can deny their importance, the author 
inclines to the belief that psychic factors alone can cause al- 
lergic symptoms—an Opinion not generally shared by other 
allergists. The idea that sensitivity to horse serum arises from 
contact with horsehair mattresses will hardly bear inspection, as 
the horsehair used in mattresses is all thoroughly sterilized, 
contains no dander, and is not an allergen. Likewise, the desig- 
nation of cornstarch as an important allergen is a point on 
which the author would find a great many allergists in disagree- 
ment. From the viewpoint of the layman it would have been 
far better had the section on vitamins and the lengthy list of 
rarer forms of allergy been relegated to an appendix. The im- 
pression undoubtedly will arise that the clinical therapy is so 
involved and difficult that little can be done, although this is 
the reverse of what the author intended. 
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Traité des cardiopathies congénitales. Sous ja direction de E. Donzelot, 
professeur de clinique cardiologique A la Faculté de médecine de Paris, 
et F. d’Allaines, professeur de clinique chirurgicale 4 la Faculté de 
médecine de Paris. Par R. Heim de Balsac, et al. Cloth. 14650 francs. 
Pp. 1116, with 1155 illustrations, Masson & Cie, 120 boulevard Saint- 
Germain, Paris, 6e, 1954, 


This is the most comprehensive textbook on congenital heart 
disease to appear since the subject became a matter of wide- 
spread interest. It is the second textbook on this subject from 
France in about six months. Its object is to present in perspec- 
tive a five year experience with 1,100 patients, 600 of whom 
were operated on, of a clinic founded to evaluate patients with 
congenital heart disease for surgical treatment. The first sec- 
tion gives a background of embryology; pathophysiology; 
methods of diagnosis from the clinical, radiological, and 
physiological viewpoints; and principles of medical and surgical 
treatment. The body of the book presents an orderly, compre- 
hensive account of all important lesions and almost all of the 
less well-known ones. Finally, there is a section tabulating all 
pertinent clinical and physiological data for each entity. The 
authors realize that no textbook in such a rapidly developing 
ficld can be complete, or completely up-to-date, and they have 
not attempted to compile a complete bibliography. There is 
room for difference of opinion on many minor points of em- 
phasis and interpretation, and there are minor omissions; for 
example, the account of the electrocardiogram of left ventricu- 
lar hypertrophy is not clear, and the interpretations of the elec- 
trocardiograms shown in figures 610 and 630 in terms of “bar- 
rage” and “adaptation” types of right heart strain seems loose. 
There is no reference to the pressure pulse forms seen in the 
right atrium in pure pulmonic stenosis or tetralogy of Fallot. 
No mention is made of premature closure of the patent foramen 
ovale as a cause of hypoplasia of the left side of the heart. 
Recent contributions of dye-dilution curve studies to the physiol- 
ogy of anomalous pulmonary venous drainage and interatrial 
septal defect could well be included in the next edition. How- 
ever, the authors have written this book frankly in terms of their 
experience and judgment. The amount of material on any par- 
ticular entity is determined by its incidence and the value of 
existing treatment; thus the book is not esoteric in its approach. 
The chapter on the tetralogy of Fallot is impressive in its thor- 
oughness. The review of the literature, the large, well-chosen 
bibliography, and the index make this an excellent reference 
book. Many of the chapters are written with a personal touch 
and with imagination. The French is straightforward, and there 
is a unity of style despite multiple authorship. The book is 
copiously illustrated with roentgenograms, electrocardiograms, 
and autopsy material. Reproduction is usually good, although 
the paper does not seem to be of the best quality. On the whole, 
this book should be a definite asset to any cardiologist, and 
to the student of congenital heart disease in particular. 


Politia Medici: An Essay on the Physiology of Society. By Jerome 
Head, M.D. Cloth. $3.50. Pp. 270, with illustrations. Published by the 
author, 55 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, 1953. 


The title of this extremely urbane work is difficult to trans- 
late in a way that conveys all of its implications. It refers to 
a work of Plato's called “The State.” The Latin politia (which, 
incidentally, is accented on the third syllable) means “the ad- 
ministration of the Commonwealth.” The book thus is a phy- 
sician’s philosophy of human society, his thoughts about the 
forces that determine the rise and fall of individuals or govern- 
ments, his feelings about truth and freedom, and his convictions 
about the means required for their preservation. Great knowl- 
edge of history and literature is implicit in its epigrammatic 
sentences, and its style might be described as surgical in its de- 
liberate incisiveness. The richness of allusion and the crispness 
of manner are not without semantic drawbacks, for often the 
sentences imply “all” or “always” when they ought to read 
“most” or “usually,” national groups are typed, and individual 
differences are slighted. The author entertainingly sets forth some 
fundamental laws of human group behavior, self-preservation, 
the exploitation of others, the balance of power, and the corrup- 
ting influence of power. Whether he has advanced philosophy 
is a question, but he has made a serious contribution to belles- 
lettres. 
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QUERIES AND MINOR NOTES 


AIR CONDITIONER, REFRIGERATING UNITS 

To THe Eprror:—/ am attempting to ventilate my office with 
window air conditioners and have heard numerous varied 
claims regarding the amount of air-circulating capacity of the 
many different units available to provide proper ventilation; 
also, at times patients with asthma and hay fever inquire 
regarding filtered air-circulating units (inexpensive) for use. 
What is the proper capacity of a unit for ventilating a room? 
What is the proper refrigerating capacity for cooling office 
space? Are there any inexpensive units available for patients 
with hay fever and asthma to furnish filtered air in adequate 
capacity and properly ventilate a room? Who manufactures 
this type of air-filtering unit? If it is not available commer- 
cially, can plans be obtained so that patient can make such 
a@ unit? W. Forrester Maley, M.D., Chicago. 


ANSwer.—The proper capacity of an air conditioner, re- 
frigerating unit for room ventilation cannot be readily stated in 
general terms. To determine the proper size unit, one must 
consider such things as the number of cubic feet of space in 
the room, the number of doors and windows, the average 
number of persons who will occupy the room, and the anticipated 
outdoor temperature and relative humidity. The cooling capacity 
of air conditioners is rated by a unit known as the “ton of 
refrigeration.” This unit originated in days when ice was the 
principal source of summer cooling. The refrigeration “ton” is 
defined as the cooling effect realized when a ton of ice at 32 F 
melted to water at 32 F. Since it takes 144 British thermal units 
(BTU) per pound to convert a pound of ice to water at the 
same temperature, the “ton” represents a unit cooling effect of 
288,000 BTU. At the present time, the “ton” is usually con- 
sidered as a rate rather than a quantity and is taken at 12,000 
BTU per hour. It follows then that the decision as to what size 
unit to use depends on the amount the temperature of the room 
of air is to be cooled per hour. Reliable manufacturers of air 
conditioners should be able to provide recommendations as to 
the proper size and number of units which should be used in 
any given installation. 

The simple window-unit air filters that do not include the 
refrigeration or humidity control features are available on the 
market. The classified section of the local telephone directory 
should be consulted. However, insofar as relief to patients suffer- 
ing from allergies due to dust and pollen is concerned, it is 
impossible to state in an individual case how much relief will 
be obtained from the use of either the simpler fan driven air- 
filtering devices or the more complete air-conditioning units. 
The patient may obtain relief while in the room in which the 
pollen count is lowered, but, in the course of daily activities, 
he is usually compelled to leave such a room and again is 
exposed during the hay fever season to high pollen counts. 
Nevertheless, these devices may help lower the pollen content 
in the bedroom and may help provide the patient with a more 
restful night. Devices can only be considered as adjuncts to the 
total care of the allergic patient. In some instances, it is neces- 
sary to remove drapes and window curtains and rugs from the 
floor, to wipe walls, ceilings, and floors with a damp cloth, and 
to cover bedding with a hypoallergenic material in order to 
remove the allergens that collect on the surfaces of these items. 


TEST FOR PREGNANCY 

To tHe Evtror:—Could you please inform me of the present 
status of the frog test for pregnancy. M_D., Michigan. 
Answer.—The South African frog (Xenopus laevis) has been 

used in the diagnosis of pregnancy since 1942. The mature 

female extrudes eggs within a few hours after the injection of 


The answers here published have been prepared by competent authorities. 
They do not, however, represent the opinions of any official bodies uniess 
specifically so stated in the reply. Anonymous communications and queries 
on postal cards cannot be answered. Every letter must contain the writer's 
name and address, but these will be omitted on request. 


human pregnancy urine (chorionic gonadotrophin). The test is 
reported to have an accuracy of 98%. Its disadvantage, how- 
ever, is the difficulty in maintaining the animals in a healthy 
condition. 

More recently (1947-1948) male frogs of many species have 
been used for pregnancy tests. The positive reaction is exhibited 
by the release of spermatozoa within one-half hour and not later 
than two hours after the injection of pregnancy urine. Although 
this test is not so accurate as in the female frog, there are few 
false positives and no false negatives; however, the incidence of 
false positives may vary with the season. The rapidity of the 
test and the availability and inexpensiveness of the frogs have 
made this test popular. 


PEPTIC ULCER IN CHILDREN 


To tHe Eptror:—What is the prognosis of a 6-year-old child 
with duodenal ulcer? Are there any 25 year or more follow- 
up statistics? What are the surgical indications’ What pro- 
cedures are preferable for the usual complications of peptic 
ulcer? Ils vagotomy or gastrectomy performed as for adults? 


J. A. Mishkin, M.D., Watertown, N. Y. 


This inquiry was referred to two consultants whose respec- 
tive replies follow.—Eb. 


Answer.—The prognosis is good for a child of 6 years with 
duodenal ulcer. One of the longest follow-up studies was re- 
ported by Block (Am. J. Digest. Dis. 4:15, 1937). He followed 
four children for several years; three did well; but one required 
operation. The surgical indications are perforation, mechanical 
obstruction, and hemorrhage with exsanguination. The results 
are good. The operation should be leit to the discretion of the 
surgeon as each condition warrants, although according to Ladd 
and Gross resections are usually unnecessary in the young. There 
are no more physiological effects on the child than on the adult. 


ANSwer.—The prognosis of a 6-year-old child with a duo- 
denal ulcer is excellent with respect to the immediate healing 
of the lesion under adequate medical treatment. The prospect 
of subsequent recurrence depends on the level of the gastric 
secretion, both in the interdigestive period and in response to 
food taking. In the case of duodenal ulcer the fasting or inter- 
digestive secretion seems to be the more important. A quantita- 
tive estimation of the nocturnal gastric secretion can be made 
by aspirating the gastric content of the fasting stomach between 
9 p. m. and 9 a. m. the next day. During this time the child 
should be shielded from the sight, the odor, or the taste of food. 
The gastric secretion should be collected, its volume measured, 
and free acid titrated in the usual way. If the volume is expressed 
in liters and the free acid in clinical units, the product of the 
two gives the amount of free hydrochloric acid put out by the 
stomach in a 12 hour period expressed in terms of milliequiva- 
lents. Under normal conditions this output varies between 10 
and 20 mEq. Much higher values are found in most patients with 
duodenal ulcer. When values higher than 75 mEq. are found, 
recurrence of the lesion is especially apt to take place on cessa- 
tion of medical treatment. Surgery may then be advised, and 
the operations to consider are vagotomy combined with pos- 
terior gastroenterostomy or a relatively conservative gastric re- 
section in which not more than about one-half of the lower part 
of the stomach is removed. A more extensive gastric resection 
is not advisable, because the interference with digestion may 
produce some impairment in growth. Perforation is, of course, 
an indication for immediate surgical treatment that should in- 
volve laparotomy with closure of the perforation and careful 
peritoneal cleansing. Decompression of the stomach should then 
be carried out. Treatment of a perforated duodenal ulcer in 
childhood by gastric suction alone is probably not advisable be- 
cause of the hazard of peritonitis from foreign material left 
within the abdomen as a result of the perforation. Most bleed- 
ing peptic ulcers in childhood can be satisfactorily treated by 
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blood transfusions and medical management. If severe and per- 
sistent bleeding occurs, operation may be indicated; and in this 
case removal of the lower half of the stomach should be done, 
with reconstruction of the alimentary tract by anastomosis of 
the stump of stomach with the duodenum, if this is at all feas- 
ible. Twenty-five year follow-up statistics are not yet available 
concerning either the medical or surgical treatment of duodenal 
ulcer in childhood. A good account of this problem is given 
in the chapter, “Gastric and Duodenal Ulcer in Infants and 
Children,” by Kennedy and Dushane in “Peptic Ulcer,” pub- 
lished by the American Gastroenterological Association under 
the editorship of Sandweiss, 1951. 


CIRRHOSIS OF THE LIVER 

To rHe Eprror:—Cortisone and corticotropin (ACTH) sup- 
posedly have a fibrolytic effect. Have these drugs been used in 
the alleviation or treatment of cirrhosis of the liver? Are these 
drugs contraindicated in the presence of hepatic disease, such 
as viral hepatitis, obstructive jaundice with or without liver 
damage, and known cirrhosis of the liver? 

M.D., California. 


Answer.—Cortisone and corticotropin (ACTH) have been 
used in the treatment of cirrhosis of the liver. A reduction in 
the amount of periportal fibrosis, as shown by needle biopsy be- 
fore and after corticotropin therapy, has been reported but is 
not regularly found. In general these hormones are effective in 
preventing fibrosis rather than reversing the process. The use- 
fulness of corticotropin and cortisone in chronic liver disease 
results from their ability to stimulate the appetite and sense of 
well-being. This effect is temporary and lasts only as long as the 
medication is continued. Patients with cirrhosis are more suscep- 
tible to the side-effects of treatment, especially those concerned 
with salt and water retention such as edema and ascites. Serious 
complications including portal vein thrombosis have been re- 
ported. Corticotropin and cortisone are not contraindicated in 
the presence of liver disease and have limited usefulness in severe 
viral hepatitis because of their ability to stimulate the appetite 
and reduce toxicity. The serum bilirubin level is usually lowered 
during treatment. There has been little experience with cortisone 
or corticotropin in obstructive jaundice. The hormones will con- 
trol severe pruritus in some cases, but appear to have no other 
beneficial effect. 


TREATMENT OF RICKETS 

To tHe Eprror:—A /3-year-old boy apparently has rickets of 
rapid growth, and he has had pigeon breast for the last two 
years. What is the therapeutic dose of vitamin D? What is the 
safe amount of vitamin A that can be given to a child over 
many months? Is vitamin A necessary in the treatment of 
rickets? If not, what vitamin D preparation is best for the 
treatment of this ailment? M.D., Illinois. 


ANSWER.—It is assumed that other evidence of rickets is pres- 
ent than that which is enumerated and that you have ruled out 
renal disease and metabolic disorders that might interfere with 
mineral metabolism. There are other causes beside rickets for 
pigeon breast. The therapeutic dose of vitamin D varies with 
the severity of the rachitic process one is treating. Sixteen hun- 
dred international units of vitamin D are adequate for the cure 
of mild rickets, while advanced cases may require 5,000 1. U. 
daily. In patients with Vitamin D refractory rickets, 50,000 to 
100,000 1. U. a day may be required before healing takes place. 
Such doses are potentially toxic, and the patient must be care- 
fully watched for evidence of hypervitaminosis. The amount of 
vitamin A recommended for the prevention of deficiency symp- 
toms due to this vitamin is 1,500 1. U. daily for infants and 2,000 
to §,000 1. U. for older children. Children on a low fat diet or 
those with disorders of fat absorption may require 20,000 to 
$0,000 1. U. daily. Therapeutic doses of vitamin A (in the 
absence of a defect of fat absorption) range from 10,000 to 
20,000 L. U. daily. The level of toxic doses for short or long 
periods of time has not been accurately determined. Signs of 
hypervitaminosis have been observed after administration of 
100 times the recommended daily dose for a year or more. 
toxic doses are not recomme apparently healthy children 
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have tolerated levels of intake approximating such high levels 
for several months without ill effects. Vitamin A is not necessary 
for the treatment of rickets in the specific sense, in that cure of 
the rachitic process may be achieved with vitamin D alone. 
However, since vitamin A is essential to a normal nutritional 
State, especially growth and the integrity of epithelial cells, it 
should always be included in the diet. Endochondral ossification 
may cease during a severe vitamin A deficiency. 

There are many concentrated preparations of Vitamin D that 
are effective in the treatment of rickets. In general, they fall into 
three groups: cod liver oil concentrates (6,000 I. U. per gram), 
fish liver oils of high potency such as percomorph liver oil (8,500 
I. U. per gram), and vitamin D in vegetable oils or propylene 
glycol (10,000 units per gram). The fish liver oil concentrates 
are excellent sources of vitamin A as well as D, and for practical 
purposes one may assume that 40 drops of the oily concentrates 
correspond to | gm. Accordingly, one may not wish to use fish 
liver oil concentrates when using large doses of vitamin D, since 
the dosage of vitamin A may be excessive. In such circum- 
stances, pure vitamin D preparations are employed. If pure 
vitamin D preparations are used, vitamin A from some other 
source must be provided. The pure vitamin D preparations are 
also used for children who do not like the taste of fish liver oils 
or are allergic to them. 


HYPERSENSITIVITY TO COLD 
To tHe Eprror:—A 35-year-old man complains that the toes 
and heels of his feet are abnormally subject to cold and blanch 
more easily than they did several years ago. He attributes this 
condition to frequent exposure during one icy winter, but 
he certainly never had a frank case of frostbite. So sensitive 
are his feet to cold that he cannot swim in the ocean, even 
in summer, for very long before he has to leave the water 
to warm his feet. Can anything be done to benefit this condi- 
tion? Is he more likely to lose his toes through an arterio- 
sclerotic process in old age than would a normal person? 
M.D., Massachusetts. 


This inquiry was referred to two consultants whose respective 
replies follow.—Eb. 


ANSWER.—The neurocirculatory symptoms may be due to 
primary peripheral hypersensitivity to cold, peripheral hyper- 
vasoconstriction resulting from excessive loss of body heat, or 
early stage of thromboangiitis obliterans (Buerger’s disease). 

Local hypersensitivity of the toes and feet to cold could 
follow frequent exposure to cold without definite frostbite. 
Troublesome itching and burning occurs with the ischemic 
changes. There is a tendency for the attacks to lessen in severity 
over a period of years instead of increasing as occurred in this 
case. Tobacco smoking will aggravate the severity of the pe- 
ripheral vasoconstriction. Excessive loss of body heat due to 
exposure to cold weather or water and evaporation from the 
body surface, especially with high wind velocity, will result in 
a physiological response of hypervasoconstriction in the extremi- 
ties in order to retain body heat. Low body metabolism or poor 
body nutrition will contribute further to the response. In this 
situation all four extremities would react symmetrically except 
for the added exposure of the feet. 

The age and sex of the patient and the clinical description 
suggest the early neurocirculatory component of thrombo- 
angiitis obliterans. The insidious onset is typical and is asso- 
ciated with heavy smoking. Peripheral arterial pulsation may 
be present. Many patients recall similar early experiences before 
the onset of serious symptoms of peripheral circulatory de- 
ficiency. Treatment should be directed to conserving body heat 
and preventing peripheral vasoconstriction. Exposure to cold, 
windy, or moist weather or immersion in cold water, tobacco 
smoking, and improperly fitting tight shoes should be avoided. 
If the basal metabolism is low, thyroid medication will increase 
heat production. The presence of anemia should be 
Lumbar sympathectomy is not indicated for this stage. Vaso- 
dilator drugs may be beneficial. Since atherosclerosis occurs in 
most cases of thromboangiitis obliterans, the possibility of loss 
of toes due to this cause would be greater than in a normal 
person. Dietary restrictions of animal fat (low cholesterol diet) 
should be followed as a long-term program. Although the total 
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blood cholesterol level is low (under 200 mg. per 100 cc.) while 
patients with thromboangiitis obliterans are on a low fat diet, 
elevation to 300 mg. per 100 cc. or more is not unusual when 
dietary restrictions are neglected. 


Answer.—Cold-sensitivity is a symptom of many disorders, 
some of which might become apparent on a systematic physical 
examination. Anemias of different types, low basal metabolism, 
neurocirculatory asthenia, and cold-agglutination of red blood 
cells with precipitation of certain globulins on exposure to 
cold (cryoglobulins) come to mind. If the patient exhibits a 
high vascular tone and the response of his blood pressure to a 
cold pressor test is exaggerated, his vasomotor apparatus may 
be overactive. It is assumed, however, that the other parts of 
the body, notably the hands, nose, and ears do not show such 
phenomena and thus the abnormal pallor from cold is a local 
phenomenon. This may occur as a result of local chilling, im- 
mersion in cold water (immersion limb), or peripheral neurop- 
athy as produced by radiculitis, diabetes, or vitamin deficiency. 
Diseases of the central nervous system must be ruled out. No 
treatment should be prescribed until a definite cause is ascer- 
tained, but smoking seems foolish in the presence of such an 
increased functional activity of the terminal vascular bed. 


TRAUMATIC ARTHRITIS 

To THe Epiror:—it has been said that no one recovers from 
traumatic arthritis and that sequelae are always found objec- 
tively and especially on x-ray examination. This theory 1 
doubt. lf after a period of disability as the result of established 
traumatic arthritis of a given joint degenerative or hyper- 
trophic arthritis develops, can this later condition be in any 
way the result of the previous traumatic arthritis? 


George J. Korby, M.D., Detroit. 


Answer.—Whether recovery ensues after trauma to a joint 
depends entirely on the severity of the blow and the character 
of changes caused in cartilages and underlying bone. Recovery 
may be complete if damage is confined to capsule or soft tissues, 
but degenerative (hypertrophic) arthritis may indeed develop if 
the original blow is of such severity as to fracture cartilage or 
crush subchondral bony parts. 

The term “traumatic arthritis” is now customarily used to 
designate either of two varieties of joint disease. Both result 
from blows, and the pathological changes are the same in both. 
The distinction lies in the severity of the injury and the manner 
in which the injury is sustained. One variety of traumatic arthritis 
results from massive damage incurred through externally ap- 
plied violence, as when a joint is struck a hard blow with a ham- 
mer. The second type results from repeated minor blows applied 
internally, by the act of weight-bearing in very fat persons. Cer- 
tain occupations expose joints to repeated internal violence, for 
example, working with the air hammer and carrying very heavy 
loads 


In either instance, the clinical picture depends on the severity 
of the injury and the intensity of the resulting pathological 
change. A massive blow, by causing disorganization within the 
joint, will in all likelihood result in a rough irregular joint sur- 
face when healing is completed. This type of rough surface acts 
as a rasp during subsequent use. Remaining cartilage will be 
more or less rapidly worn away by this rasping action, and sub- 
chondral bone will respond by thickening and marginal spur 
formation. The end-result of this type of traumatic arthritis is 
indistinguishable from hypertrophic arthritis of the primary or 
spontaneously occurring type. 


SKIN DISINFECTION WITH ALCOHOL 

To THe Evtror:—How many ounces of distilled water should 
be added to a quart of commercially pure alcohol to secure 
a mixture of the maximum bactericidal strength? This, 1 as- 
sume, would also be the optimum mixture for use as a rubbing 
alcohol. W. H. Ross, M.D., El Paso, Texas. 


Answer.—The question of the maximum effective concen- 
tration of ethyl alcohol to be used for skin disinfection has been 
studied by Price (Arch. Surg. 60:492 |March| 1950). By employ- 
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ing the serial basin technique, a procedure which simulates actual 
conditions of use, he has demonstrated that the disinfectant 
action of solutions of alcohol on the skin increases as the con- 
centration is increased up to 70% by weight; greater concentra- 
tions exhibited no increased effectiveness. On the basis of these 
results, Price recommends 70% alcohol by weight for routine 
surgical use. For all practical purposes, a solution of alcohol, 
70% by weight, may be prepared by mixing 9 oz. (266 mil.) of 
distilled water with 1 qt. (946 ml.) of absolute alcohol. 


SENSITIVITY TO MORPHINE 

To tHe Eprror:—A patient is extremely sensitive to morphine. 
He is also subject to gallstone colic and during an acute 
attack must suffer without relief from any medication. Re- 
cently surgery was decided on, and 100 mg. of meperidine 
(Demerol) hydrochloride was administered just prior to the 
patient's entrance to the operating room, and 20 minutes after 
the injection he went into shock. The surgeon decided not to 
remove the gallbladder and stones. The patient's trouble has 
continued, and | wonder if relief could be obtained from a 
combination of morphine and nalorphine (Nalline) hydro- 
chloride during an attack of biliary colic. Perhaps, this therapy 
could be resorted to for just operative pain. 


M.D., New York. 


This inquiry was referred to two consultants, whose respective 
replies follow.—Eb. 


ANSWwer.—It is not absolutely certain whether the patient has 
a heightened pharmacological sensitivity (idiosyncrasy) to mor- 
phine or a true allergy. The former is most likely since he also 
reacts to meperidine. Nalorphine combats the sedative, anal- 
gesic, and other pharmacological effects of morphine. Hence its 
use under the circumstances would only be helpful to neutralize 
the effects of morphine but would not permit the effective use 
of the latter. It is suggested that another analgesic, such as 
methadone, be tried, at first with reduced amounts. 


Answer.—It is not definitely known whether nalorphine wil! 
block the pain-relieving action of morphine and similar drugs 
in man. The problem is under investigation in a number of 
centers. In experimental animals, nalorphine does block the 
elevating effects of analgesic drugs that elevate the pain 
threshold. However, determination of the pain threshold in 
animals involves the measurement of a reflex that is mediated 
in great part through the spinal cord; hence, what is termed 
“analgesia” in the experimental animal does not necessarily cor- 
respond to pain relief in the human patient. Even if the com- 
bination of morphine and nalorphine would relieve pain due to 
biliary colic, such therapy should not be continued for any period 
of time since it is also not known whether combinations of 
morphine and nalorphine would be addicting. Furthermore, 
complications such as obstruction of the common bile duct might 
occur. Definitive surgical therapy should be undertaken. It could 
probably be accomplished by using scopolamine rather than an 
opiate for preoperative medication. Postoperative pain might be 
relieved by small intravenous doses of a barbiturate or by very 
small doses of morphine. A competent anesthesiologist should 
be able to work out the problem. 


“TRUTH SERUM” 
To tHe Eprror:— What drug constitutes the so-called truth 
serum, used by certain psychiatrists and law agencies? Is this 
a procedure with results based on adequate experience? What 
is the dosage? 
H. M. F. Behneman, M.D., Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Answer.—What is called truth serum today is thiopental 
(Pentothal) sodium. The dosage varies with each patient who 
is brought to the point short of sleep during which he is able 
to talk. A needle should be kept in the vein in order to main- 
tain the adequate stage. No court of law has accepted the re- 
sults of such interviews as evidence. There are too many false 
confessions or suppressed material to make the procedure al- 
ways reliable. 
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MAGNESIUM DUST 

To rue Forror:—/ have been requested by the head of an en- 
gravers’ union to render an opinion as to any dangers that may 
result from the inhalation of magnesium dust. It seems that 
the use of magnesium in the printing industry is new. The men 
complain that a fine dust is generated that discolors any spu- 
tum they cough up. Do you have any information on this 
problem? Marvin A. Jochimsen, M.D., Milwaukee. 


Answer.—In any trade in which metallic magnesium is 
melted or boiled, the inhaled fumes readily may lead to metal 
fume fever. The inhalation of magnesium dust is not known to 
be physiologically injurious, although any harmless dust in high 
concentration is objectionable as a nuisance. In any trade in 
which the manipulation of metallic magnesium gives rise to shav- 
ings or splinters, there is practical risk from the gases evolved 
from the imbedded splinters within the flesh. The outstanding 
damage from magnesium dust is from fires and explosions. 
Although the oxide of magnesium is white, finely divided metal- 
lic magnesium dust, presumably oxidizing, is blackish. This may 
be the source of the discoloration mentioned. It is not known 
that the mere discoloration of sputum by magnesium involves 
any physiological affront. 


CONTACT LENSES AND FOOTBALL 

To tHe Eprror:—J/s the wearing of contact lenses while play- 
ing football considered safe? A patient who plays football 
has been wearing a molded rubber goggle that is not entirely 
satisfactory. Mark W. Devine, M.D., Topeka, Kan. 


Answer.—Several football players have worn contact lenses 
without injury to the eyes; however, one cannot escape the haz- 
ard of the hard contact lens, glass or plastic, in case of a 
direct blow to the face, and the eye could easily suffer severe 
damage. Besides the danger of injury from a blow to the eye, 
there is danger of corneal epithelial erosion incident to the 
wearing of contact lenses in general. Under the physical stress 
of football the danger of corneal erosion is increased. The wear- 
ing of a contact lens while playing football is permissible on 
the basis of experience and may be considered safe for a player 
who is accustomed to wearing contact lenses and can do so 
without local irritation. 


EPILEPSY 
To tHe Eniror:—/ would appreciate information concerning the 
excretion of diphenylhydantoin (Dilantin) sodium in mothers’ 
milk. 1 have had an epileptic patient who has been anxious 
to breast feed, and she has been on a maintenance dose of 
diphenvlhyvdantoin sodium, 
Louis H. Schinfeld, M.D., Philadelphia. 


ANSwer.—No apparent deleterious reactions have been ob- 
served in breast-fed babies of mothers being treated with di- 
phenylhydantoin sodium. Twenty-cigt epileptic mothers fed 
their babies breast milk for periods ranging from three to nine 
months. These mothers were receiving daily maintenance doses 
of diphenylhydantoin sodium, varying from 100 mg. three times 
a day to 200 mg. three times a day. No adverse reactions, in- 
cluding drowsiness or lethargy, were encountered in any of 
these babies. 


FACIAL PARALYSIS IN INFANT 
To tHe Enrror:—A difficult delivery came through as a face 
presentation, and the forceps were used. Since birth the baby 
has had a paralysis of the right facial muscles. The mother 
thinks that the deformity is not as pronounced as it was. What 
is the prognosis’ 
Robert E. Littlejohn, M.D., Sequim, Wash. 


Answer.—The facial paralysis in this infant is most likely 
the result of the marked extension of the head during labor and 
delivery. It is rarely due to intracranial causes. When it is cen- 
tral in origin, it is usually the result of congenital defects and 
the paralysis is bilateral in distribution. The prognosis for com- 
plete recovery in this baby ts excellent. No treatment is indicated. 


J.A.MLA., May 29, 1954 


INTERNAL SQUINT 

To tHe Eprror:—Are there any physical contraindications to 
plastic surgery for purely cosmetic reasons for internal squint 
in an adult who has successfully adjusted to the handicap 
in his profession? Is there any possibility of visual difficulty 
hecoming worse after corrective surgery; is blindness a pos- 
sibility; if so, what are the chances? Is there any consensus 
of effectiveness (psychologically) of such surgery? Also would 
external strabismus be considered a special problem in this 
situation’ The patient in question is a surgeon, aged 37. 


M.D., Arkansas. 


Answer.—There is no organic contraindication to ocular 
muscle surgery at any age. Blindness is not a possibility, and 
there need be no concern because of this. Rarely, when eyes 
have been crossed for many years, a deep-seated anomaly exists 
in which corresponding areas of the retina are not superimposed 
within the brain. When the eyes are made parallel, an intolerable 
diplopia results in a small percentage of these patients. This 
condition is well recognized by ophthalmic surgeons, and, if the 
surgeon is sure that its development is not likely, there need be 
no particular concern regarding it. Correction of crossed eyes 
is frequently the most effective cosmetic surgery done, but the 
psychological effect has not been described in immediately 
available ophthalmic literature. An exotropia affords no par- 
ticularly different problem than an esotropia. Usually vision 
tends to be better in cach eye in an exotropia, and the cosmetic 
defect is not as marked. 


X-RAY BURN OF FINGER 

To tHe Eprror:—A patient has an old x-ray burn on his left 
ring finger, just above the fingernail, and it has been troubling 
him at intervals for years. Everything has been used on it. 
It gets better then gets worse. Will anything help? 


M.D., Missouri. 


Answer.—The patient is advised to consult a competent 
surgeon for wide surgical excision of the lesion and repair of 
the defect with skin grafting. This consultant advises against any 
other form of treatment. 


AURICULAR FIBRILLATION 

To tHe Eptror:—/n the query concerning the treatment of 
auricular fibrillation, in Twe Journat, April 10, 1954, page 
1320, advice was given to abolish the fibrillation by means 
of digitalization, It was also stated that as long as fibril- 
lation exists the heart is not compensated. 1 would like to 
point out that the purpose of the use of digitalis in auricular 
fibrillation is not to abolish the abnormal rhythm buat to 
control the ventricular rate. If one wishes to convert auricular 
fibrillation to sinus rhythm, quinidine is far more efficient 
than digitalis. Many patients have chronic auricular fibrillation 
with a slow ventricular rate and are well compensated, re- 
quiring no drug therapy of any kind. 


Franklin A. Kyser, M.D. 
636 Church St. 
Evanston, Ul. 


To tHe Entror:—In reply to the question on auricular fibrillation 
in Tue Journat, April 10, 1954, page 1320, it was stated that 
an attempt to abolish fibrillation and restore normal sinus 
rhythm should be made divitalization. There is no 
reference to the use of quinidine. Digitalis will rarely convert 
an auricular fibrillation to a normal sinus rhythm: rather, it 
tends to perpetuate the fibrillation, The rationale in the use 
of digitalis in auricular fibrillation is to decrease the ventric- 
ular rate by decreasing the conduction through the auriculo- 
ventricular node and indirectly by increasing the cardia 
output. Quinidine is the drug of choice if conversion to normal 
sinus rhythm is attempted. Anticoagulant therapy may be in- 
stituted a few weeks prior to starting quinidine as a prophy- 
lactic measure against embolization. 

Melvin Katz, M.D. 
857 E. 181 st St. 
New York 60. 
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In a wide variety of separately conducted studies involving seafaring 
men, the results demonstrated that Dramamine “is prophylactic 
against motion sickness in 50-milligram doses and that it is also effec- 


tive as a therapeutic agent in 100-milligram 
eS The author further states: “The toxic action of Dramamine is 


practically nil. Undesirable side actions are rare, .. . . 
*Shaw, C. C.: Dramamine Trials in the United States Navy, Mil. Surgeon /06:441 (June) 1950, 
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'TONICS AND SEDATIVES 


my favorite story 
In this space will be published anec- 
dotes submitted by physicians con- 
cerning their practice or people in 
general. Contributions for “My Favor- 
ite Story” are welcome. 


In the Outpatient department of a West 
Coast hospital a young woman was found 
(to have freshly acquired neurosyphilis. 


J.A.M.A., May 29, 1954 


FURADANTIN THERAPY 
AND 
CENITOURINARY INFECTIONS 


| Curious to discover the source of the in-— 


| fection, | inquired and found that she was 


married, had two children and her husband | 


was healthy. 
| I then asked, “Have you ever had any 
| relationships with other men?” 
| The shy and hesitant answer was, “Yes, 
but only if they were very insistent.” 
—R. W. 


Two gentlemen from a small town were 
| making their first airplane trip. At St. Louis 
| the plane landed, and a little red truck sped 

out to its side to refuel it. At Cleveland the 

plane landed again. Again a little red truck 
| darted across the runway and dashed up 
| to the plane. 

At Albany the passenger on the right 
noticed the same occurrence when the plane 
landed. His companion took out his watch, 
glanced at it and said, “These planes sure 
make wonderful time, don't they?” 

“Yes,” his friend replied, “but there's a 
little red truck out here that isn't doing so 
bad for itself.” 


the poetry corner 
A lion met a tiger 
As they drank beside a pool. 
Said the tiger, “Tell me why 
You're roaring like a fool.” 


“That's not foolish,” said the lion, 
With a twinkle in his eyes. 
| “They call me king of all the beasts 
Because | advertise.” * 


| A rabbit heard them talking 

And ran home like a streak, 

_ He thought he'd try the lion's plan, 
But his roar was a squeak. 

_ A fox came to investigate— 

| Had luncheon in the woods, 
So when you advertise, my friends, 
Be sure you've got the goods. 


the children’s hour— 


| “Effective in 
most urinary infections”’ 


“The need for an effective non-toxic 


chemotherapeutic agent in urinary 


“tract infections has long been recog- 
| 


nized. Clinical reports have been ac- 


_cumulating that Furadantin,...(ad- 


4 


_ministered orally) is therapeutically 


effective in most urinary infections.” 


| ‘Sensitivity reactions have been 
singular in their absence. The blood 
forming organs appear to be un- 
affected by the drug. Overdosage 
produces vomiting which in itself 


may serve as a safety factor.” 


Editorial, South. J. 47: 185 (Feb.) 1954. 


More quips and comments about and by 


children. 


Doris was radiant over a recent addition 


to the family and ran out to tell a passing 
neighbor. “You don't know what we've got 
upstairs!” 

“What is it?” asked the neighbor. 

“A new baby brother,” said Doris. 


(Continued on page %6) 
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of urinary tract infections 
prevent permanent 
kidney damage 


Infections of the lower urinary tract rarely remain 
localized for any length of time. The kidneys are 
often invaded rapidly unless effective treatment 
is instituted immediately. Hence, the choice of 
the first drug used may decide the fate of the 
kidneys. 


RA DAN TIN 


Brand of Eaton 


Furadantin is unique, a new chemotherapeutic 
molecule, neither a sulfonamide nor an antibiotic. 


RaPiD action. Within 30 minutes after the 
first Furadantin tablet is taken, the invaders are 
exposed to antibacterial urinary levels. 


WIDE ANTIBACTERIAL RANGE. Furadantin 
is strikingly effective against a wide range of clini- 
cally important gram-negative and gram-positive 
bacteria, including strains notorious for high re- 
sistance. 


Scored tablets of 100 mg.“ ~» Bottles of 25 and 250, A UNIQUE CLASS 
OF ANTIMICROBIALS )s 


Also available: Furadantin Pediatric Suspension, PRODUCTS OF 
} containing 5 mg. of Furadantin perce. Bottle of 4 fl.oz, EATON RESEARCH 


NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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BEFORE 
THERAPY 


AFTER 
THERAPY 


A look at the special merits of 


UG 


(HYDROCORTISONE. MERCK) 
THE ORIGINAL BRAND OF COMPOUND F 


IN INFLAMMATORY EYE DISEASE 


INHERENT ADVANTAGES: Hydrocortisone 
appears to be the predominant, natural adreno- 
cortical steroid. As such, it exerts the most pro- 
nounced anti-inflammatory action at the tissue 
level. 


CLINICAL BENEFITS: Hyprocortont, like cor- 
tisone, rapidly overcomes local edema and other 
inflammatory reactions including exudation. But 
even more important, it inhibits excessive corneal 
vascularization and fibrous tissue proliferation, 
two major threats to vision. Furthermore, as the 
result of successful therapy, the secondary glau- 
coma that often complicates anterior uveal in- 
flammation may be minimized or avoided as the 
uveal involvement is controlled. 


TOPICAL vs SYSTEMIC THERAPY: Reduction 
of local tissue reaction is considered the chief 
function of HYDROCORTONE in inflammatory or 
allergic eye disease. From the practical stand- 
point, if the pathology is superficial, topical 
HYDROCORTONE Acetate can be used. This type of 
therapy offers significant advantages. It is inex- 
pensive, convenient for the patient, seldom re- 
quires hospitalization and is not attended by 
systemic hormonal effects. On the other hand, if 
the pathology involves the deeper ocular struc- 
tures or is especially severe, or does not respond 
to topical administration, systemic therapy with 


HypROcORTONE is desirable and will usually 
prove effective within a week. 


MANAGEMENT CONSIDERATIONS: Milli- 
gram for milligram, HYDROCORTONE is approxi- 
mately one and one half times more potent than 
cortisone. Consequently HYDROCORTONE is effec- 
tive in lower dosage. These properties plus the 
fact that the cost of HYDROCORTONE is now com- 
parable to that of cortisone, make HYDROCORTONE 
a preferred steroid for systemic adrenocortical 
therapy. Since every patient who responds to 
topical cortisone may be expected to respond to 
HyDROCORTONE Acetate the physician may well 
wish to initiate local therapy with ophthalmic 
preparations of HYDROCORTONE Acetate. 


Prior to surgery and during other stressful states, 
HYDROCORTONE given systemically must be con- 
tinued and the dosage increased. During inter- 
current infection, proper antibacterial therapy 
should be provided in unusually large amounts. 


OPHTHALMIC—Sterile Saline Suspension of 
HYDROCORTONE Acetate: 0.5% and 2.5%, vials 
of Scc. Ophthalmic Ointment of Hyoro- 
CORTONE Acetate: 1.5%, 3.5-Gm. tubes. ORAL— 
HYDROCORTONE Tablets: 20 mg., bottles of 
25 tablets; 10 mg., bottles of 50 and 100 
tablets; 5 mg., bottles of 50 tablets. 


All HYOROCORTONE Tablets are oval-shaped and carry this trade-mark: hy 


HYDROCORTONE is the registered trade-mark of Merck & Co., Inc. for its pioneer brand of hydrocortisone. 


For 


Comfort .. . 


it 
it stays 


The Depend- 

able Original Molds and holds to any contour . . . Allows 
joint motion . . . Provides firm support and 
E-L-A-S-T-1-C controllable compression . . . Does not. slip. 
Adhesive Assures the neatest, most comfortable dressing 
in private and hospital practice. Available at 
Bandage your dealer in widths of 1, 2, 2%, 3, 4, 5 and 

6 inches, 3 yards long (slack). 


* Elastopiast © is also available in convenient unit dressings and compresses. Write for literature 


IN 


LABORATORIES 


DOCTOR.... | 
«AS THIS ONE OF YOUR PATIENTS? 


SAFGARD 


C@tam Pas 


Teu@izee 


PRES VAC milk AMD 


Pestourizses Up to 2 
Gettions in 24 Minutes 
Pressurized heating 
stroye all milk-borne 
faster and 
ting = 
in ail vit “Haver. i 
year guarantee (Cast from children’s dental clinic show. 
ing maloclusion due to thumb sucking) 
TREATMENT 15 INDICATED TO 
DISCOURAGE THUMB SUCKING | 
@Rano 
SAFGARD PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Meirose Park, frem yeur supply heuwse or phermecist 


CLASSIFIED ADS IN THE JOURNAL BRING RESULTS 


OTHERS ASK UP TO $10 00 


THIS HIGH GRADE 
SACRO-ILIAC BELT 


Heautifully made of six inch orthopedic webbing well reim- 
forced, supplic with permeal straps. High grade materials 
and workmansinp throughout. Offered for a limited time 
only wm order to keep our shop busy. Take measurements 
around the lips three inches below the iliac crest 


F. A. RITTER COMPANY 
4624 WOODWARD AVENUE - DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 


4 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED We also make—Aledlominal belts, $5.50: for herniz a, 

OuR NEW CATALOG? post operative Ambulat wy splints, 
$2.00; Cervical vertebra brace, j svylor spinal 
brace. $ in 


i 


claimed. 


J.A.MLA., May 29, 1954 
TONICS AND SEDATIVES (Continued) 
“You don't say so!” the neighbor ex- 
“Is he going to stay?” 
“I think so,” said Doris. “He's got his 
things off.” @ 


A group of little girls had been playing 
with their dolls when a discussion arose. 
The mother of the littl girl whom the 
others were visiting stopped to listen. 

“Well,” said one little tot, “I don't believe 
in storks. The doctor brought me in a big 
black bag.” 

“And I was bought at the drugstore,” 


piped up another 


After a pause another said, “We're so 
poor that I guess I must have been home 
made.” 


A very littl boy came home dejected 
from his first day at school. “Ain't goin’ to- 
morrow,” he said. 

“Why not, dear?” his mother asked. 

“Well, I can't read and I can't write and 
they won't let me talk—so what's the use?” 


Some tidbits picked up from the delight- 
ful world of child talk by Dorothy Waldo 
Phillips, as told in Woman's Home Com- 
panion: 

“A bathroom is a place where you go to 
the bathroom.” 

“When it's a lot of mouses it's mice, but 


_ when it’s only one mice it’s a mouse.” 


“A president is a little bit the same sort 


as a king, but he doesn't rule by himself. 
_ The difference is that a king sits on a throne 


and wears a crown and a president just sits 
on a high chair and wears nothing.” 
“Once my father gave me a long talk 
because | told a lie, and right in the middle 
of ut the phone rang and he shouted, ‘If 


that’s for me, tell them I'm out! 


did you know that . . . ? 


The History of Herodotus, perhaps the 
most delightful book ever written, is the 
source of our knowledge of carly medicine. 
The following account of Babylonian cus- 
toms, is characteristic of his narrative. 

“I now come to the next wisest of their 
customs: Having no use for physicians, they 


~ carry the sick into the market-place; then 


those who have been afflicted themselves 

_ by the same ill as the sick man’s, or seen 
others in like case, come near and advise 
him about his disease and comfort him, 
telling him by what means they have them- 
selves recovered of it or seen others so re- 
cover. None may pass by the sick man with- 
out speaking and asking what is his sick- 
ness.” 


A novice golfer was ripping up the turf 
with tremendous swings, and a group of 
ants were becoming exceedingly worried. 
Blow after blow just missed beheading 
them. 


(Continued on page $8) 
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WANTED — BOARD 4 | 
assistant to director; poet available il, 1994 
— Apply toe Nemerd | 


41 YEARS OF OUTSTANDING 
~uthern ivision, Reed reets, a 
c SERVICE TO THE PROFESSION 


(LINICAL DIRECTOR—NERRASKA STATE HOSP. 
tal Central Inspection Board, tesidency- | 
aMliate training , aide | 
programs om treatment, seslary 14.000 
depending on qualifications Write G. Lee Sandritter, | 
Ingleside, Nehracks c 
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interested in te join well 


clinte with own modern 3 
upper midwest university tity. Box c. 


PH YsIC IANS WANTED NEBRASKA STATE HosPt- 
approved by Central Inspection Bea 
» nurse and peyehiatric 
salary range te $11,000 depending on qualifice: 
trons Write G. Lee MD.. Ing 
Nebraska 


VACATION IN MAINE — DOCTOR AND nuaase 
needed for private 


ate salary; 2 te weeks period: alt fecttities 
available te your family. Bex 49, Orone, Maine. 


EXCEL - NT NITY FOR YOUNG 
Practitioner, New Jeteey physician, established 18 » 
died fully equipped office. heart 
industrial sertion Write Mrs. Lowis Cohen. 257 
Paulison Avenue, Pasaic, New Jersey c 


OPHTHALMOLOGIST—BOARD CERTIFIED OR ELI- : 
an excellent opportunity. % Awa. 


ENGINEERING and experience in meeting 
. a the exacting needs of the medical profession 
\ OODWARD are reflected in the Burdick EK-2 — your depend- 


Personnes able aide in evaluating cardiovascular problems. 


Precision is the prime requisite in a diagnostic 

RO instrument, and with the Burdick EK-2 you can 
be sure of highest accuracy. Simplified controls 
are arranged for utmost convenience and there is 
continuous visibility of the record. 


THE 
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of all the 
prepared 
cotton swabs 
used in this 


country a are 
‘Q-Tips’ 


Professional samples 
mailed on request. 


()-Tips Ine., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Q-Tips registered trademark 


TONICS AND SEDATIVES (Continued) 
Finally, one of the ants said to another, 
“Look, Buddy, let's get up on the ball be- 
fore this guy murders us.” 


The witty Oliver Herford has defined a 
kiss as, “A course of procedure, cunningly 
devised, for the mutual stoppage of speech 
at a moment when words are superfluous.” 


When Madame de Stacl was writing her 
memoirs, a female friend asked her how 
she would manage to portray herself and 
her amours. 

“Oh!” answered Madame de Stael, “I 
shall give only a bust of myself.” 


When Professor Rudolf Virchano, fa- 
mous German scientist, criticized Bismarck 
severely in his capacity as Chancellor, 
Bismarck challenged him to a duel. 

“Well, well.” said the scientist to the 
Iron Chancellor's seconds, “as I am the 


challenged party, 1 suppose I have the 


choice of weapons. Here they are.” And he 
held up two large sausages which looked 
exactly alike. 

“One of these,” he said, 
the deadly germs of trichinosis; the other 
is perfectly sound. Let His Excellency do 
me the honor to choose whichever he 
wishes, and eat it. | will eat the other.” 

Within an hour the Iron Chancellor had 
decided to laugh the duel off. 


This is a story they tell about Professor 


“is infected with 


Erwin Edman, who lectured at Columbia © 


University on American literature and phil- | 


osophy. One day he was discoursing on 
Santayana when the warning bell, which 
rings three minutes before class ends, rang. 
Soon afterwards several students began to 
stir in their seats. 

“Just a minute, Gentlemen,” said Edman. 
“That wasn't the final bell. | want to cast 


a few more pearls.” _ 5. 3. 


J.A.MLA., May 29, 1954 


CELLU 
Gay SOYAMAISE 


A tangy, mayonnaise-type 
dressing for salads and hot 
vegetables. Sodium content 
averages only 16.6 mg. in 
. Send for free cata- 


-SEX MANUAL 


for the Layman 
med 


best sefler. 
Fi printings. 575 copies. 
By G. Lom 8. BS Med. MOD 
President Em of 


and 
Anatomy. Medical Cottegs 


Robert Greenbiatt, Protesser of 
imology in the Medical College 

Ethically distributed. Sold only to phy- 
sictans, medical students, nurses, pharma- 
ws, medical bookstores of on physician's 
prescription. This policy strictly adhered to. 

Some of the 25 chapters cover sexual 
lubricants, use of condom, first intercourse, 
frequency, positions, clitoris contact, or- 
gasm ce lay local anesthesia, impotence, 
climacteric, birth control, ete 

Catholic Edition, omitting ‘birth control 
methods, same price 

Paper cover, 92 pp. (35,000 words), 12 
2 to 9 copies, 
24 comes, F0c ea.; 25 to 49 
; 50 to 99 copies, S0c e€a.; 
Postage free hook 
rate parcel post. Optional: for first class 
mail add 15« a copy : for air mail, Je 

py. im sons and AO. 

KE MITTAKCE WITH ORDER; 
NO) COD's. Retail price, $1.00, Descriptive 
folder on an MED 


P. O. Box 1168-A 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL SUPPLY COMPAN/ 
Augusta, Ga. 


Make your hotel reservation today for 
the A. M. A. San Francisco 
Meeting for June 21-25, 1954 
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“Is it all right for an expectant mother to play the horses?” 
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STERILE-NEEDLE UNIT 
FOR NEW TUBEX HYPODERMIC SYRINGE 


YOU SIMPLY: 


1—Load. Then close and .. . 2—Slip off rubber sleeve, aspirate and inject! 


IN SECONDS... ASEPTIC INJECTION... 


ANY PLACE...ANY TIME 


Disposable cartridge-and-needle unit—exclusive with Wyeth 

New, sterile needle for every injection 

No sterilization delays 

No fitting of needles 

No preparation of injectables 

In less than 10 seconds, the Tusex syringe is loaded and ready for aseptic 


injection. After injection, thie cartridge and its needle are discarded. The 
syringe remains ready for instant reloading and another injection. 


Sterilization problems are banished, since Tusex and the sterile needle are one 
ready-to-use unit. TuBEX technique is fast ... handy ... simple. Provides an 
immediate answer to special injection needs. 


For the full story, see your Wyeth representative. 


Now available in the new Tupex Srertte-Neepie Untr: 


Biciuin* Injection: Benzathine Penicillin G (Dibenzylethylenediamine Di- 
penicillin G) in aqueous suspension, 600,000 units per Tusex. Boxes of 
1 and 10 Tupex. 
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CALIFORNIA 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 
PACIFIC COAST 
and’ 
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(Helen Buchan, Director) 
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ver? to 500 beds: ample oppertenity for wide and , 


veried experience under guidance of Board pathoingi«t. 
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tact Pathologist, Aultman HMespital, Canton, Obie ¢ 
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When Chronic Fatigue, Insomnia 
are due to Low Blood Sugar Level... 


Prescribing a simple change in diet may often 
restore energy and zest for living in many patients, 


THE pace of modern living . . . busi- 
hess pressures, strenuous social activ- 
ities, hurried meals, improper dict 
... all too frequently lead to exhaus- 
tion, loss of energy, inability to sleep. 
Now clinical studies show that these 
clinical manifestations are often asso- 
ciated with hy perinsulinism—causing 
a lowered blood sugar level.* 

Portis reported these Latigue states 
were aggravated when the patients 
consumed beverages and foods that 
contained tree sugar. He further 
stated that while these raise the 
blood sugar level momentarily, their 
“tree” sugar is burned up too quick- 
lv, and a greater letdown follows. 
On the basis of this evidence a dict 
high in proteins and relatively high 
in carbohydrates in a complex form 
Was given to his patients. He found 
such foods as milk are especially 
beneficial because they are digested 


more slowly, and because they main- 
tamed the blood sugar level for a 
longer period. 


For these reasons milk with Postum is 
suggested as a between-meal feeding and 
bedtime drink. It can often be of practi- 
cal benefit to the patient. The milk pro- 
vices nourishment that is slowly, stead- 
ily comverted to blood sugar. Postum 
offers a pleasant and palatable flavor, 
Postum offsets the distaste for hot milk. 


Moreover, Postum in the milk drink 
has a psychological advantage because 
many patients resent the taking of milk 
in itself as a regression to their child. 
hood patterns. Postum has been recom- 
mended by doctors for over 40 vears. It 
is widely known to your patients as a 
caflein-free drink—a beverage that has 
helped countless caflein-susceptibles to 
break the collee and tea habit. 


We will be glad to secure for vou a 
reprint of Dr. Portis’ article. We will 
also send vou without charge a supply 
of Postum for vour patients if you send 
in the coupon below. 


*Portis, Sidney A., Life Situations, Emotions and Hvperinsulinism, 
J.A.MLA. 042; 1281-1286 (April 22) 


NAME 


Postum, Dept. JA-5A, Battle Creek, Mich. 

[) Please send me without charge or obligation 
reprints of Blood Sugar Studies published 
in the A.MLA, Journal. 

Please send me a Professional Pack of 
rositM containing 12 sample-size packages. 


ADDRESS 


(iter expires Get. 29. 1954. Good only in Continental U. A. 
—_ 
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ed. ersey plant. tar co (eo) Full 

St. Paul (F492) art time; 


Chie 
“ : Board internists with 
su alties im logy. hematology. 
endenrt research posts; oppor 
ing. work: $/2-$15.000. (G64) Cardiologist 


‘4 coup; tge city. 
Assn with Board internist. well-cotab'd in Detroit: 
fine fos 


ps; 
andthe opper. (G71) Dipt.. 35-45. priv. pract. exp... 
in staff. 26 man group; coll, town, 45.000, Rocky 


t state 
NEUROSURGERY (438) Ass'n. neurosurgeon. Dipl: 
Terni partner ; 
RICS-GYNECOLOGY. (152) Grows rural 
noted for fishing, hu 


arce € Ass prominent 
special st; 
ORTHOPEDICS (K73) Head. newly created dept, 
stab'd group: univ town, Calif: partmership (74) 
eard ortheped; Mich (K75) Ass'n, busy 
dept ‘fone esteb'd pref. one qual. te head 
dept. coll town 


PATHOLOGY: (M17) Dir dept, hoop 
univ. city med boots; E (M38) Dir new dept 
25 bed hese: surg specimens row being sent te priv 


group; coll. town, 50 mites from ige city. med. 
ee 
PSYCHIATRY & NEUROLOGY: (P89) Child psy 

men hosp 
univ grows: faculty pest; $15,000 


h Bear 
city, MW. (P92) NP exp 


PUBLIC EALTH (R70) i health (5000 
students). city-county health $12,000; 
RADIOLOGY. (St) Dir dept, 300 bed hoon: epper 


developing own pract; univ city MW (S82) Asst. 400 

al op. aff! med new pt; 
guarantee $15,000; excel. future 

nestancn: Dir. clinical research; senior post; 


phar 
SURGERY Growe staffed by 10 2 


grow 
uRoLocy Asse. Diplomate; excel. hosp. & 
teaching connections; near Chicago 


Please send for our Analysis Form. 


Burneice Larson 


DIRECTOR 


(Continued on page 64) 
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} 
tet year 
| future need apely. Goa 6785 C. AMA 
276 man group; coll. town, 60.000, Ww: ist yr. 
$20.000. (D4?) Oph int. academic career; oppor 
considerable eye surg, rank dependent quails. (048 
partnership. Assn. gen! & sure. practice Vv 
interest important position with one of 
lab: sal: resort area, MW (M18) Assoc path 
bed gen! hese: city: SW 
PEDIATRICS (NI Heed dept. small group: town 
546.000. Calif min $15.0 early partoer 
Assn. Goard ped assor pret. med school; earty 
partrer; city, MW (Nt) Assn. tong-estad d 
Board NP: coll te 
NP. 
A Product of General Foods | 


Vol, 155, No, 5 


FOLIC ACID is now established as essential in daily human 
nutrition. 


FOLIC ACID is indispensable for cell multiplication, and a 
frank FOLIC ACID deficiency is likely to be manifested first, 
and most plainly, by an impairment in blood cell formation. 


Like other vitamins, FOLIC ACID is not abundant in all foods 
or all diets. It is available, however, in the preparations of 
leading pharmaceutical manufacturers. This advertisement 
is presented on their behalf. 


35 


there can be no 


mature 


without 


aucarcan Cy yanamid COMPANY 


Fine Chemicals Division « 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 
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J.A.M.A., May 29, 1984 
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Film Sealed 


ERYTHROCIN Stearate 


THAOE mane 


(Erythromycin stearate, Abbott) 


FASTER DRUG ABSORPTION 


New ERYTHROCIN Stearate offers excellent drug protection against 
gastric secretions. The new Film Sealing* (marketed only by Abbott) 
disintegrates far faster than enteric coatings— permits almost immediate 
drug absorption. 


EARLIER BLOOD LEVELS 


Because of the swift absorption, high blood concentrations of 
ERYTHROCIN are reached within 2 hours. (Enteric-coated erythromycin 
affords little or no blood level at 2 hours.) Peak level is reached at 4 hours, 
with significant concentrations for 8 hours. 


LOW TOXICITY 


ERYTHROCIN is less likely to alter normal intestinal flora than most other 
widely-used antibiotics. Gastrointestinal disturbances are rare, with no 
EFFECTIVE AGAINST RESISTANT COCCI 

ERYTHROCIN Stearate is highly effective against coccal infections. 
Especially recommended when the infecting organism is staphylococcus— 
because of the high incidence of staphylococci resistant to penicillin and 
other antibiotics. Advantageous, too, when patients are allergically 
sensitive to other antibiotics. 


ERYTHROCIN Stearate (100 and 200 mg.) comes 
in bottles of 25 and 100 Film Sealed tablets. OUbGott 


*patent applied for 
FOR CHILDREN: 


Pediatric ERYTHROCIN Stearate Oral Suspension. 
conse Tasty, stable, ready-mixed. 
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Presented with pride 


ALOE Surgical Instruments 


Aloe hemostat design follows the famous 


original Sharp and Smith pattern . . . 


based upon the preferences of American 


rather than European surgeons . . . 


matchless balance, just the right degree 


of flexibility, “feel,” rather than heavy 
rigidity . . . manufactured to our own 


rigid specifications. They are products of 


the industry's finest craftsmanship . . . 


serrations meshed perfectly, jaws properly 


beveled to insure against damage to 
tissues, gloves or sutures... ratehets 
ground to sharp perfection for positive 


engagement and minimum wear . . . finally 
retempered to exact degree of hardness. 


Invite your Aloe representative 
to show you samples. 


A. ALOR COMPANY 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 


LOS ANGELES. SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE MINNEAPOLIS 


RANGAS CITY NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA. WASHINGTON. OC, 


(Continued from page 60) 


TO HEAD 
cal section, association with neurosurgeons; 
femiliar with ohy and 
om salary open and benus. Bou 6500 C. 
aw 


34 ic-hespital MA 


mpletels eariy partner hi at tive 
sie ear after month viel. Finget 
Clini Marion, South Carolina c 


partnership after me off 


has been successfully placing physicians and medical per- 
oomel in happy situations since 1926. 
THE NEW YORK MEDICAL EXCHANGE 
49 Fifth Avenue (Opposite Public Library) 
Specialists in Selection 


wire 
ere 


rath 


or ‘fa 


in thriving general 
complete 


4 
equipment in fapicdiy 
‘an be faamed 


POR tT 


“tale 
Of private practice. Mea #225 ¢ 


Portland, Maine. 
interview granted at applicant's convenience 


SEVENTY 
te 
salary open. 6715 


J.A.M.LA., May 29, 1954 


NEEDED PSYCHIATRIST, ROART ELIGINEN OR 
4d; geed epperiunity for embitiogs young man. 

to be W. A. Tice MD. 414 

Hide. Watetieo, lows c 


gible: young. ageressive, eutetantial salary leading 
pafinership, extatliched in tix id Weet 
lent farilithe m GA AWA 


active MD's North excellent 
} start $12.00 Box 6765 C. aM 


associate with 3 man fadielogy group 
amd offfe prerctice; afiliath 
let year then partnership; state complete qualiti ation. 
Rea 8742 AMA 


WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY FOR GENERAL PRAC- 
tithemer; one needed badly, quitting my practice, home 
and office tegether are for sale: eacy terms, write for 
particulars. Dr. 1. EB. Rowland, Second Elizabeth 
Pennsylvania. 


TEXAS—FIVE MAN CLINIC GROUP DESIRES 
elation of surgeon willing to de some general practice: 
oppertanity for partnership at earty date if desirable. 
open staff heepiteal availatle, Bex 6749 AMA, 


WANTED ASSISTANT PHYSICTANS. SALARY #5 160- 

easteTn state mental heepital + approved: 
etceliont teaching program, training for Beards Bex 
AMA 


OPUTHALMOLOGIST EXCELLENT OFPPORTH NITY. 
well trained, te build own practice in Los Angeles and 
shate new. Well equipped ehile defraving some 

expenees with industrial opithalmelogic position. Box 
AMA 


well in mid-e town of 
excellent he«pital avefage salery 
eventual partnership. a test attractive opportunity. Box 
AMA 


WANTED—GENERAL PRACTITIONER WITH ANES. 
thesia, about of each; clinic and hospital, Box 


6206 C. AMA 


Internal Mech annum. waile 
if neeted fnew center during vear 
Contact Head of Department. University of Arkansas 
of Mecicine 


west city. 


eatery. with early partnership. Boa 6718 C. AMA. 


SHAY MEDICAL AGENCY 
55 E. Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


Service of Distinction since 1914 
ANGST (a) hosp: progressive city of 
$12.000 prtar 


eventual sho 5 
~~ anes, eastern med. center; 
up 
CLINICAL DIRECTOR: bed state he 


AVAIL for sale, cash or 
$20 08: building rent or sale 
for a group: compl facil; 
hosp. 


aretp. after 2 yrs. (b) of 28 in rot of 
bidg. pregrem: N Dak. at ast $15,000 fer ri 
man. (¢) Allergy: (4 om air-conditioned 

bide & pract. tor sale: Fla: man leaving a ¢ bith. 
reasons, over $40.000 last yr. & he's only 


beer there 5 yrs 
GENERAL ob & ped: asen. w 2 other men: $10,000 
ion vacation w pay & car expenses @ future prt. 


or Mich 
ImoustRiaL for plant affiliated w US Atomic Energy 
$4.$10.000, Mw 


MEDICINE : 5 man aver age is 37: 
where ultimate ortersho. 


SUPT: Ordnance Works emptey- 
— allowed: $9-$10.000; excel 
WRITER should have some exper & must 
have an unusually personality, pharmaceutical 
thee 5 day week: w 
assist cert. man eventual asen 
Mentane 
OBSTETRICS-GYNECOLOGY: full time & chair. 
man of combi de in echt. of med in southern 
univ, want well-trained academically oriented man 
OPHTHALMOLOGY: $15.000 ne office 
se 
PATHOLOGIST: (a) heep.: city of 100.000; SW: tet 
yrs. income should be between $25-$30.000 net © no 
outlay NW. hosp: $17,000; excel staff 


ef doctors. 
% mined by eff 
PSYCHIATRIST. for education ay “Sw 

RADIOLOGIST. teeum 


une 28 the July: 
m & be win a yr. of 


$1.000 a 
HEALTH 12 me 
Mw. start tah tee 


taf. 
orenines many fine opportunities 
new for oh the 
and comfortable surroundings w light duties: 


mtn furnished. together adeq. salary 
Texas; te $15,000 twtere or 
UROLO Pac sal. open 
ing furnished Sity of 15.000 ta the 
eat outdoor playland. 


(Continued on page 6%) 
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ENT (a) Tewas clin of 22 active men, practically all 
* 
1831 Olive Street. 
WANTED GENERAL PRACTITION 
| 
must hove 
WANTED 
WANTED NT PHYS TAN 
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(Continued trom page 64) 
modern totter 
1 Jackson. WMissise: 


of 105,000; hospital ii ated new year 
ississippi Medical Seheot; medical 


erences. 
tal has excellent staf’ in allied opeciaities 
4600 


and duties of peychiatrist are in psychiatry 

with admission rate per : atery 
$10,000 oer or upward an 
paid housing and ainte- 


partia 
Write: Or. J. 3. Head, Clinical 
tor State Hospital, Whitfield, Mississipe:. C 


or eligitl: the health cetvice tee univer 
then term treatment 


diagnosis. 


diepesition; ne 
Bex « AMA 


LARGE SANATORITM+ — LLY-PQUIPPED, IN 


rt 
desites experienced che 


fesert afea,; ast t physician 
at once: ‘climate, goed salary up te $16.000 Hex 
6415 Cc, AMA 

STAFF PHYSICIAN WANTED — FOR 4600 BED. 
modern hospital. excellent consult 


supervised by 
ans; psychiatric experience not 
per @ depending on exper 

housing. 

tenance av 


‘ 

affiliation. Write: DOirecter, opi State 

Mespital, Whitfield, Mississippi. c 

WANTED — PSYCHIATRIST: 
™y training at 

therapy, preferably 2 

Beouth Herd liana 


REST 

in chibtren’s 
» Sie“ = 


TENENS — LEAVING For 
Europe June Sth or 12th. returns should 
net $300 
necessary. Patricia 
cal Exchange 


irginia hreense 
. Director, New York i- 
Avenue, New York City. 


ASSOCTATE IN GENERAL PRACTICR—PROSr — 
southern Wisconsin community. heepital neartey 
elation with partners after 1 year; adequate 
of business. Box €711 AMA 


CONT HAL MOL FOR ASSOCIA. 
with excellent grown lecated most desirable coastal 


ity: for part er. 
ship: younger man preferred. Pacific 
Bureau Agy.. 703 Market, San Francisco 

POARD CERTIFIED OR ELI- 
gible. under ~latechip of own Practice in wel! 
equipped with huey young in 
(hie, details let interview necessary 6.22 

% AMA 


< Wwett. ‘EQuIPPED 5) 
near Califernia have 5 

610 Seuth 


and Medical Registry 
ay. Les Angeles, 


— 20900 RED STATE HOSPITAL 
salary $4.0900 te 89.690 commenrurate With training 
aml experience, maintenanme available for freasonalle 


deductions from salary Write 


Mon 
tana State Hoepitai 


Warm Springs. Mont 
ASSISTANT TO MEDICAL DIRECTOR — UNDER 32; 
Pats Director waster, ew Vere Bas 
icra 
New York City. 


tu t 


District of 


Colombia” salaty range from $7040 y $5040 per annum 
sick leave annual leave, and fetirement benefits; 

year's experien pulmona s and eligibility 
to secure District of Columbia license requi Address 
Superintendent, Dale Hospital, 
Glenn Dale, Maryland. c 


in tuberculosis for 


Med Sates Agy.. 703 Market, San | 


INTERNS AND RESIDENTS WANTED 


The @ signifies a hospital approved for internships 
and the + approved jor residencies in specialties 
by the Council on Medwal Education and tlospitais 
of the A. Consult Council's approved ist 
for types of internships and residencies approved. 
ROTATING INTRRNSHIPS — AVAILABLE let 

January tet \MA approved, thusy « 
in atea of Chicage 
wien program which will be complete 
qualified «ta and t training progte 


JULY 


= 


marr ‘Ths sta 

lus free apartment. Administrator, Neal 
Kerwyn, Mlineis 
LOWSHIP IN CHILD PSYCH! APPROVED 

Assoriation of Peyehiatric Clinics for 

Beard of hiatty and 
general of fretating 
approved fesidenry training 

Director, Children’s 
Virginia 


internship 
‘rite Prank 
Service Center, Charlottesville 
wit dotins 


for single and married residents 
tnd year $2970. third year 

Seymour Goldgrahen, Veterans 
Perry Point, Maryland 


" 
Ap ly to 
Administration Hospital 


3000 to $1,040 por month. 


Anorectal pathology is quickly brought to 
light with WELCH ALLYN ANOSCOPES 


The anosc is the simplest aid to anorectal ex- 
amination. Its use requires no special training. No 
sy ape of the patient is necessary. Yet it is by 

r the most productive instrument in location and 
diagnosis of lesions, since over 75°), of the total 

athology in the anal canal, rectum and sigmoid 
colon is found in the lower four inches of the bowel 
within range of the anoscope. 

Welch Allyn self-illuminated anoscopes are un- 
281 menium usually casy to use. They fit all Welch Allyn battery 
19mm. aperure handles. The full range of specula are inter hange- 
89mm. speculum length able on the same light carrier and detach instantly 

) for sterilization. Available singly or in sets. 


781 LARGE 
22 mm. a ure 
89 min 


A helpjul booklet, “Anal and Lower 
Rectal Lesions” is available to you from 
Welch Allyn or your Welch Allyn dealer. 


796 LONG 
22. 19 of 14 mm. apertures 
127 mm. speculum length 


with cut out 

19 of 14 mm. apertures 

#9 mm. speculum length 
>. 


WELCH ALLYN SKANEATELES FALLS, NEW YORK 


INC. 


oN — STARTING JULY 1, 
approved nical pa 


~ 


« VACAN.- NEUROLOGY RESIDENCIES AVAILABL™—IN Tee 
beginn: teaching general theepital + ~alary 
duly *+ meeti range ase te $2.220 annually. plus uniforms 
requirements of American Goeard of Urology and md Address inquities te Medical Director 
desired. work leading te advanced oy urology in Albany it “pital, Albany, New York 
the Graduate School. ane pd of Tennessee. Re 
or Thomas D. Moore, Madison, Memphis + 
ennessee require Ss. Cit eligible 
Ors iso ‘neath dine 
ANE RESIDENCIES—AT UNIVERSITY 50. AM 
of Minnesota Hoepitale, Minneapolis Veterans Admin 
is tration Hospitals aml associated heepitals: an opening WANTED JULY THIRD YEAR SURGICAL 
every Weeks Address: Ralph abt resident; 4 veart program: 8225 month with full main 
tor of Anesthesiology. University of Minne sota Hospital tenance chdtess trator, St. Jos eph's Hoepi- 
Minneapolis, Minnesota tal.*+ Baltimore 13, Marvian 


NERAL PRACTICRN: AVAILABLE APPROVED—PSYCHIATRIC TRAINING UP 
micnle - bed heepital fully approved ty 3 years; residencies open suger. 
on Accreditation of Heepitals; ade 10 staf; 60 priva beds + 
ty plus maintenance Acdministrater, St license required: salar y $4800. $6000 ; 
Michael's spital, Texarkana, Arkansa 6548 % AMA. 


‘ vane 1954. stipend 
to: Miles Foster, MD. Clarksen Homer Chief 
Memorial Hospital, Omaha 5. Nebr o 


RESIDENCY 


year appointment. 


TEACHING Hos APPROVED RESIDENCY IN INTERNAL MEDICINE— 


service including ; 
hospital 


rhinoplasty and endaural surgery. medical ‘school aM@liation: salary 

AMA residency approved: Long Island College HMeepital year $175 per month plus board. if 
40 Henry Street. Brooklyn, New York D married furnished a ovided ren Re 

i The "memorial wil- 

RESIDENT | AND | ASSISTANT RESIDENT Fon 


pediatrics * + 
for 


ano good hom 
AMA (Continued on next page) 


65 
| 
| 
hed teaching hospital; duties of psychiatrist will 
ar 
pi | 
)) 
\ 
Stat aff pita romp @eneral. . tom 
and 2 twhercular units on grounds; excellent clinical 
material available in aff branches of medicine: weekly 
tifted | 
salary 
tence; 
| 
| 
781 SMALL 
li mm. aperture 
89 mm. speculum te ngth 
ANOSCOPES 
281 PREMATURE 
mm aperture 
89mm. speculum length 
= = = = 
- | 


For your 


OVERWEIGHT 


Patients 


Recommend RY-KRISP 


as bread in reducing diets 
Low-Calorie... 
Whole-Grain . . . Delicious! 


(Continued from preceding page) 
available 1954; 3-year Beard 


tal* +; “we 
Bor AMA 


| ASSISTANT RESIDENCY IN ORSTET- 
ries, ave je July 1, 1954; 300 bed Ohio hospital*® + ; 
stipend th plus maintenance. Box 6775 
AMA 


APPROVED FIRST YEAR 
surgery, ‘ 1954; 

trainin with med 

fiation; mon 

vided rent free 

morial Hospital, Wiimingten. 


BESIDENCTES IN OTOLARYNGOLOGY — 
te 


; 3 year approved residency includes 
. fenestration 


se.* + 
search Hoepitals ; 


degree. app intments for July 1. 1994 and 
January |. 19 For dete apply Department of 
Otolaryngology. Northwestern "University Medical School, 


thicage ii, 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, St. Lowia Mo. 


FoR 


ar schools 


-- 
completed | year 
medical cwllege aMliation. Apply “te Converse. 


D>. Albany Hospital.*+ Albany New York. Db 
APPROVE GENERAL PRACTICE Ncy 
available July, 1954. 250 bed general hospital.* + ass 

clation with well qualified clinic af, trainina 


program: $300 monthly. ©. B. MeVay, MD. Vankton 
Mouth Dakota b 
INTERNAL MEDIC RESIDE — AILABLE 
new, general hoe lorated in city between 
Chicage and ed ; salary $275 
per month. full maintenance; — practice fesi 
dencies also available now. of J ers well 


program: salary $275 per month 
Montgomery 


Leila Y¥. Post Hospital, — Creek 
Michigan D 
RESIDENT FOR ONE YEAR STARTING JULY 1}. 
1954; specialized train in children and adult orthe- 
hospital+ ; non-approved; 
D. C.; $200 and maintenance. 
Superintendent. Anderson aderson Orthopedic Hospital, 
ton, Virginia. 


APPROVED THREE YEAR RESIDENCY IN INTER. 
nal medic year 


man, hospital experience, adequate stipend. 
Box 6799 D. % AMA. 


J.A.M.A., May 29, 1954 


WANTED — OBSTETRICAL it TO REGIN 
July 1, 1054; at 26 hed gene 1 hospital® + with over 
1000 deliveries $20 h. 

te: Chairman, Int ‘and Resident Committee, St. 

Alexis Hospital. Chevetend 27. Obie dD 


THREE YEAR ~ $y D RESIDENCY IN 
Opening july | and 2nd year 
in atmosphere 
6798 D. % AMA. 


PATHOLOGY EXPERIENCED PATHOLOGY RKESI- 
de anted whe desi 


* adequate sti Bou 


ires further training 
if properly qualified. will be eligible for 
«hip (dress communications te: Pr 


Weinberg, Director of I 
Raltimore 5, Marylan 


general hospital: Frane 

. Pathologist, O Connor 

San Jose, California. D 

MEDIC INE—NEWLY APPROVED ONE 
year ; to begin July Big please send 
full details og letter. Lawrence t, Supt. Bethesda 
Heepital,* + Cincinnati 6, cue D 

mee RESIDENTS WANTEO—ONE SECOND 


write: Dr A.M. Rabiner, 890 


as 
es, Sinal 


pital, 


wane? — UROLOGICAL INTERN RESIDENT; 


hoepital *+ in Southeast; salary gre 14 175 

maintenance; service and 
Urology; good service avail- 
able now or July Box 6 AMA. 

WANTED — RESIDENTS IN PSYCHIATRY; a 
proved residencies avai 


large easteTn menta 
pital +; excellent tear Poet 
Ciraduate University Courses; training tn thera 

lary: $4, per 
D, A 


= 


DISEASES—APPROVED Hosrt- 
beds Including 144 bed tuberculosis divi- 


clinic; revent year resi 
or equivale erred ust be citizen, eligi 
for license ; salary $453 monthly, 
meals Apply: te ry 
Santa Clara — Hospital, San Jose, California. D 
beds 


inets; comprehensive educa- 
or 


full irector ; 

tants m gualited fer indiana license. W 
Superintendent. ist Hospital, + Indianapolis. 0 
at Y—FOR APPROVED MODERN 
hospital credit given; salary $350. 

Memorial Hospital, Milford, Delaware 


On GCYN RESIDENCY — ONE YEAR 
idwest; 1! hospital 


Mi deliveries; teaching $300 
per month, Box 6760 D, % AMA. 
residence MA available July 
medical affiliation; 210 beds; anly 


Director of Intern 
Penrose Hospital,* + 
Colorade Colorado. dD 


OBSTETRICS AND = 


RESIDE ne IN STATE UNI- 
full posit hief resident avail- 


uly ist: isies Apply 
M Patterson, M hairman, Department of Psy- 
chiatry, University Health Center,+ Columbus 19, 
to. 


WANTED—JULY |, 1954; TWO RESIDENTS FOR i00 


ANESTHESIA — TWO FELLOWSHIPS 
available July 1, 1954; “ 


, Alton Ochener 
Medical Foundation. 3503 tania, New Orleans 15, 
Louisiana. 


INTERNAL ME peers NE—TWO APPROVED FELLOW- 
ships available July 1, $200. Alten 
Oh hane vundati Prytania, New 
Orleans 15, Louisiana b 

LLY APPROVED RESIDENCY: 
mencing Jul is, radium and 
radioactive hospital,* + Washington, 
Db. Box 674 D, AMA. 


RADIOLOGY ASSISTANT APPOINT. 
availab ante in southeastern hospital * + 
riment; 316 beds; fully 3 year 


IN INTERNAL MEDICINE-—IN 656 
bed university teaching hospital * +; stipend $175. $225. 


Harold N. New, of 


available 
stam in Ohio +3 “begin ati 50 
month plus maintenance. Box D&A 


Jul Board 


netal heepital*; 1 of year resi- 

pediatrics and contagious dise obstetrics and gyne- 
cology, surgery and sary; active teach- 
ing program; stipend $350 per month, room and board. 
Apply to: Thomas E Let, Administretes, Chester 
Hospital, Chester, Pennsylvania. b 


66 
Park Place, Brooklyn | 
- 
| Pdi ft | 
~@ approved; available July ist; very active municipal 
grain rye, solt and water. } | Cumbertand Hespital, Brooklyn 5, 
ork. 
3.4 
| | 
trast eclemes aml 
surgery, maxilio facial surgery, and surgery of the | 
head and neck exclusive of the thyroid clinical cE: 
ices rotate through Wesley Memorial.* + St. Loke's.* + 
(ook County.* + end Veterans Re | 
facilities for research and advanced 
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is as above; county 
i Medical Director, no General 

Hospital, Fresno, California. 

~ THRER YERAR. FULLY APPROVED 
Tesh y open July 1, 1954; experience all divisions of 
including radial sotapes new department to | 

related institutions consisting medical 
clinte Address 

Re Med 

Winston. 


cine, and c Haptist Hospitals, 
Salem North Carolina 


ANESTHESIOLOGY RESIDENT — JULY tet; AP. 
proved 2 res liberal ard 


must be eligible for indiana license. 
imer, MD... Memorial Hospi- 
Main St., Sowth Bend |, Indiana. 


APPROVED TWO YERAR Rist. 

community hospital * +; teaching 
"ine $150 month let $2 
full maintenance; jeations accepted for 
1934. April, 1945, ane July, 1955. Apply: 
Anesthesiology, Mount urn Hoeepital, 
Auburn Street, Cambridge, Massactrusetts 


WANTED—RESIDENT IN ANESTHESIOLOGY; AMA 
*+; beard. and vacancy 


NTS INTERNS; GF 86 BED 
AMA accredited; maintenance located 
in al “Write Administrator. Hospi- 
tal, 2724 North Charles Street, Baltimoge 14, 


hosp 


Boston area, time ye alysis; benefits. 
sen use; gt 4 “shane. 
1 year internship. Box 6614 D. % AMA. 


dul tman, House Staff Committee, 
ak, + Norfolk, Virginia. “> 
well cauipped 1 uburban WVhiladeiphia hes- 
tal * $500 pe Apply: Norm Skillman, 
Chester County Hospital, Penn. 
sylvania b 


West Chester, 


Position vacant, seniet intern in pediatrics approved by 
American fioard of Pediatrics for 1 year: 
ag obstetrics and gynecology; commenci 
Apply. Secretary, Intern Committee. 
Carte 


senior 

ne July 
D 


rove pital *+ with 2 full Board 

sala plus 


pit ee 


ersity Hospital.* + Colle Medicine. 
The. University; starting Jul 1954; sti- 
pend starting at $! a h; training im all phases 
of ophthalmology intended to qualify ay tne 


of ophthalmology and the Boards 
atley, De ment of 7 ha 
State U Health Center, Columbus, Ohio, D 


ANESTHESIOLOGY RESIDENCY — APPROVED TWO 
year residency, Integrated with other teaching programs. 
starting immediately; maintenance and stipend A 
to: Dante! C. Moore, MD, Director of Anesthesia, 
Mason Clinic and Virginia Mason Hospital,.* + Seattle. 
Washington 


APPROVED RESIDENCIES AVAILABL GLENN 
Dale + the tuberculosis hospital the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; salary $3400 

annual leave benefits; | year's Internship sequired. 

Actress inquiries to Superintendent, Dale Hoe 

pital lenn Dale ary land. 


RESIDENTS IN PSYCHIATRY—THREE YEAR AP.- 
proved residencies with organized d je curr 


and well-balanced clinical assignments; at VA Hespi- 
Mennin * and 
in Topeka; and iated 
rite: 


astitute for w 
Psychiatry, Topeka, Kansas. 


ware INTERNS, JUNE 15, 1954: 150 BED GEN- 
150 per month plus 


eral hospital *; rotati 
irman ‘of Interns, Agnes 


Hospital, White Plains, New York. D 


RESIDENCIES WANTED 


TWO OR THRER RESIDENCY INTERNAL 

medicine: completing | year mixed residency: available 

rience and certification; 

previous 

teaching institutions or yam 
tox O815, % A 


military service; only 
aMiliated hospitals comsidered. Box 


WANTED PER OCTOBER 1. 1934 RESIDENCY = 
Ohetetrics tiynecology. oF 

ed, by graduate from Ameterdam ‘aon 
Chicege internship; married, 2 children; preferably 
Middle-West. Box 6832, AMA 


WANTED SURGICAL JULY lat; 
senior assistant resident level, res Ametican 
Hoard of essential, candidate 

old etaduate surgically experienced. Box 6822, 

% AMA 


WANTED YEAR RESIDENCY, 

aduate appre. v year 

surgery. y class iv; maftied, Mid-West. 
Box 6808, AMA. 


equivalent, mature, ‘single; basic courses E ; 
ENT. 


PARTNERS WANTED 
WANTED—PARTNER: FOR BUSY ST LOUIS 
eral practice, must have good eo ow to 

acquire entire practice. Box 6721 F. % AMA. 
LOCUM TENENS WANTED 
RADIOLOGIST TO RELIEVE IN Paty Ate 
the peried Furman H. Tyner, MD, 704 Medical Arts, 
Houston 2, Tex 
LOCUM TENENS WORK WANTED 


and General Pract des ites enens 


licensed and consider industrial or group 
practice. Box Hu. % AMA 
ber 15th: Reard eligible in army ice 
completed, licensed Indiana aan Florida. Box 
A 
ver" NG CERTIFIED — AVAILABLE 
month: of June and July; Chic afea preferred 
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September; medicine residency com- 
medicine; licensed Wisconsin and Lilinois Box 6475 H. 


% AMA. 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


OLDER WOMAN PHYSICIAN—MANY YEARS STATE 


mental of nervous disorder, emall salary plus mainten 
anee; Will travel, Box 6858 I, 
PSYCHIATRIST — ELIGIBLE. 29: MARRIFG, 
ites of associatior with gtoup, Lee 
geles, Sa ‘ranciere New York afeas; completing 
military ; avaliable January 1953 Box 6818 I 
AMA 


at BOARD ELIGIBLE: 
siden. eliperience 


FACS: POUR VEARS 
tal and traumatic 


oor tried; desires or prefer 
smaller Box 24 5. AMA 
rHy AN—ENPERIENCED: LEAV- 


INDUSTRIAL 
ing 


desires position medical 
director of relia hle po Southeast of South pre- 
ferred; age 34. Box 6817 I, % AM: 

aniversity jeal center training. 

practice and teaching Cupettonre cooks 

jon of location for practice. Box 6871 1, “% AMA 
(Continued on page 70) 


for chronic 


constipation 


permeates the hard, stubborn stool of chronic 
constipation with millions of microscopic 
oil droplets, each encased in a film of Irish moss... 


KONDREMUL Pisin —Pieasant-tasting and 
Supplied in bottles of 1 pt. 

KRONDREMUL with Coscare)—0.66 Gm. nonbitter 
Ext. Cascara per tablespoon. Bottles of 14 fl.oz. 
KONDREMUL (with —0.13 Gm. 
phenolphthalein (2.2 gr.) per tablespoon. Bottles of | pt. 
When taken as directed before retiring, KONDREMUL 
does not interfere with absorption of essential nutrients. 


Tus E. L. PATCH CO. — sTONEHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


@ penetrant emulsion 


HOLYd “ 


year 
approximately $2300 plus full maintenance for single | pos- 
residents: $25 housing allowance for married residents | sibly before, purpose experience certification. Box 
living owt; also non approved residencies in obstetrics- | 6541, % AMA 
gynecology and anesthesia; stipend approximately $4090; 
hospital and general practice experience desites position 
i in smaller heepital, convalescent heme, of as physiciar 
companion to elderly patient. of patient recovering fron 
TRICS 
6742 D. AMA i 
land 4 
| 
| 
vd | 
| 
| COLLOIDAL EMULSION OF MINERAL Oil AND IRISH MOSS 
| 
| 


Zor 


Annual 


( 


San Francisco, California 


e June 21-25, 1954 


San Francisco in June, 1954 will be the medical capital of the 
world. Visitors from every country will be attending the A. M. A. Meeting. 


It will provide you a fruitful source of new information 


on the advances of scientific medicine. 


Plan now for your attendance at this outstanding meeting. You will find a 


broad variety of subjects covered. 


SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITS 


will present over 200 outstanding 

displays amplifying new treatments and 
techniques. There will be ample 
opportunity for discussion 

of your problems with 

demonstrators. 


TECHNICAL EXHIBITS 


will include presentations of America’s 
leading firms . . . to better supply the 
physician with modern equipment. 


plan now to attend 


Double or 

Hotel Single Twin 
Ambassador, 55 Mason ........... $3.50-400 § 5.00 7.00 
Arlington, 480 Ellis 3.0 6.00 
Atlanta, 42 4.00 
Barclay, 235 OFarrei 3.50 4.0- 4.9 
Cadiliac, WO Eddy 5.00 
Cariton, 1075 Sutter 3.50 4.00 5.00 6.90 


Double or 
Hotel Single Twin 
2.75 3.7% 1? 
Clark, 217 Eddy ......... 40 4.004 
Crane, 245 Powell 5.00- 7.46 
Columbia, 411 O Farrell 5.00 6.00 
c ane 3.56 4.00 4.00- 6.00 
Davenport, 46 J 3.00 4.00 3.00- 6.00 
Devonshire, 335 Stockton 400 5.00- 8.09 
Cortez, 550 Geary 6.00-10.00 
Embassy, 610 Poh ..... 4.00- 5.00 4.00 7.9 
Gartiand, 909 Gear 3.00 4.50 5.00 
Goiden State, 114 Powell 3.5 4.50 5.00- 7.00 
Governor, 180 Turk 3.06- 3.50 4.00- i.00 
Grand, 57 Taylor 400 6.00- 7.00 
jerald, 308 Edd 4.00 4.00- 4.00 
Herbert, 161 Powell 3.50 4.00 4.00- 6.00 
LaFayette, 240 H 4.0 4.50- 6.00 
La Salle, 225 Hyde 4.50 5.00 5.50- 7.00 
Leland, 1315 Potk 3.0 4.00- 5.06 
Mayfair, 626 Pot 3.00 4.00- 5.00 
230 5.00- 8.00 7.00- 9.00 
Oxford, 16 Turk 3.50 4.00 6.00 
Palace, market 4 Montgomery, Headats ‘no rooms 
Pasadena, 120 Ellis 4.00- 5.00 
President, 935 Geary. 4.00- 5.00 
Richelieu, Geary and Van Ness 4.00- 6.00 5.00- 9.00 
St. Moritz, 19 O'Farrell 5.06- 6.00 
San Carlos, 611 Geary 3.00- 4.50 4.00- 5.00 
Senate, 467 Tur 4.00 4.00- 6.00 
yenator, 519 Ellis 3.75 5.30 
haw, Market McAllist.r 3.50 4.00 6.50 
heidon, 629 Pos 3.50 4.00 4.00- 6.00 
Spaulding, 240 4.0 5.06- 6. 
Stratford: 242 Powell . 3.50 4.50 5.00- 7.1 
4.50- 6.00 6.00 
Terminal, 60 Market 5.00- 6.1 
Wm. Penn, | dd 4.0 5.00- 8.1 
Rogers, 589 Post 3.50 4.00- 5.1 


All hoteis are within a radius of six tenths of a mile in zone letter circle. 
The prices of the rooms with twin beds, in the majority of cases, are 
from $1.00 to $2.00 more than the bedrooms with double bed. In the 
list, the least expensive double and most expensive twin is quoted. 
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A HOUSING BUREAU has been organized for the A. M. A. Meeting in San Francisco. 
Since all requests for rooms are handled in chronological order, 
it is recommended that you send in your application as quickly as possible. 


In making hotel reservations, please use the blank below. Indicate your first, 

second and third choice hotel. Because of the limited number of single rooms 
available, you will have a better chance of securing accommodations in a hotel of 
your choice, if your request calls for rooms to be occupied by two or more persons. 


ALL REQUESTS SHOULD BE ACCOMPANIED BY A DEPOSIT CHECK OF 
$5.00 per person (or a minimum of $10.00 per room), made out to the 

A. M. A. Housing Bureau. Due to the existing crowded conditions, hotels cancel 
unclaimed reservations by 6:00 p. m. Therefore, a deposit is requested to ensure that 
your reservation will be held on your arrival day—whatever the hour, and 

will be credited to your account. PLEASE DO NOT SEND CASH. 


Please complete the application below, giving ALL 
information requested. All reservations will be confirmed if request 
° is received not later than June 7, 1954. 


APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATION 
Lawrence Caster, 

A ' ssociation Housing Bureau 

Room 200, 61 Grove Street, San Francisco 2, California 


Please make reservations noted below: 


Make 
your 


hotel 


reservation 


(Piease attach list of additional names if you do not have sufficient space here.) lf you are a Technical 
Exhibitor, be sure to give name of firm and individuals to occupy room or rooms reserved. 


Check for $.........6655. payable to A. M. A. Housing Bureau is enclosed to bind this reservation. 


now! 
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AX 
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| (First Choice) (Second Choice) 
| (Third Choice) | 
P| | Names of all occupants: Addresses: | 
| 
| Please enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope | 


TF 
Nerve Tonic 


Today medical men and their families 
are finding here the same delightful 
relaxation that we have offered them 
for generations. Therapeutic sea 
bathing in the ocean or the tub, 
supreme meals, congenial company. 
With luxury service as of old. By the 
sea in Atlantic City at the 


HOTEL DENNIS 


Write Dept. G for reservations 


NEW USES FOR A FAMOUS LEADER 


ODAUCT’S 
ETHYL CHLORIDE U.S.P. 


researches in Ethyl 
Chioride have discovered a 
new use for this famous prod- 
uct in the control of pain, 


By proper spraying with GE- 
BALER'S ETHYL HL. ORIDE 
from the “dispenseal™” bottle, 
in the adjunctive treatment of 
Neck, Lumbage, Sciatica 
and Sprains, pain can be 
stopped or greatly alleviated — 
often wit very outstanding 
and gratifying results te both 
the physician and the patient. 


The mechanism of action does 
not depend for its effect upon 
the central nervous system, nor 
upon refrigeration. in fart, 

frosting is to be avoided. Application of Ethyl! 
Chioride apparently breaks up vicious cycles 
of muscle spasm and pain, resulting from 
trauma, chronic muscular strain, chilling, or 
Visceral disease by some pharmacologic proc- 
ess as yet not fully determined. These cycles 
reside in certain areas of the muscle or 
muscles interpreted by the patient as tender 
points, which may be called trigger areas. 
The spraying of the skin overlying these 
areas releases the self-sustaining painful 
spasm. More complete details and application 
procedure may be obtained from your surgi- 
cal supply dealer or by writing to Dept. A, 
The Gebauer Chemical Company. 


THE GEBAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


9410 Cotherine Ave * Cleveland, Oro 


a 


(Continued from page 67) 


OBSTETRICIAN-GYNECOLOGIST — DIPLOMATE; 
background: versity training teaching 


Wishes assectation university town Routh. Rest Sout h: 
Meetings, military obligations 
filed. Box 6816 1, % AMA. 


Ist; me with 


group Saat vidual. general wor 


GENERAL SURGEON — ROARD CERTIFIED; 235; 
married, family; category ; 3 years private practice; 
desires location of assectation with gtoup or established 
surgeon. 6645 I, G% AMA, 


STROPON —TO ASBOCTATE 
practitioner In a small midwest town; $12, 
leading to partnership. Box 6744 1, % AM 

GENERAL PRACT 28; SINGLE; PENNSYL- 
va license; desires with individual or 

group in small town: evel “apt 

W. McLaughlin, woth USAF Box 1595, 

Baltimore, Maryland 1 


WITH A GENERAL 
lst year 
A. 


DENTIST—MILITARY, INDUSTRIAL AND INSTITU. 
tional experience; a6: replies and 
will anewer all 1, AMA. 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER — 3: FAMILY: REC yt 
Kerean serv adua 

i 

West. Box 6565 I, 


FACP; IN CHEST Dis. 
l-qualified; highly 


eases on tem- 
por pans 3 te 6 months; “poss permanent if 
mutually agreeable. Box 6421 1, AMA 
acie 
cardio-vascular lune 
euper 10 years general practice; part 
fastitutronal work, teaching enpertunities and or associa 
tien with group or busy surgeon. Box 6751 AMA. 


AL — COLUMBIA GRADUATE: 
ormally trained, qualified in all phases of ophthal- 
¥; experience in private and group practice; 
wily: category seeks association oF group; 


far 
Califorrta AMA convention. 


6767 1, 


license; 
» AMA 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER—35; DNB; TWO 
Arm general 


years Catege 
(kiahoma, desires association 1 man mall 
group in Ree Mountain interest 
general surgery. Box 6768 1, % AMA. 


J.A.M.A., May 29, 1954 


Category 1V; 32; finishing reside and see 
aseriation with group, cilnic, 

Beau 6772 1, % AMA 


OT — UNIVERSITY TRAINED; 
Fics; certified ; immediately available; family. 
sires or 


3 iwately, associat @reup. 
rhinoplasty, California reciprocity 
lieense. = 6598 1, % 


INTERNIST — 35; BOARD 
category 1V; 5 years’ Metre 


sires fe-loration 


ELIGIRLE: FAMILY: 
politan New Jerecy; 
town. association 


practice; New Jersey Penmeyivania. Box 6712 

AMA 

BACTERIOLOGIST — RECENT PRD: EXPERIENCED 
nm dlagnostic esearch and teaching 


biochemistry, see 


can 
h. Write: 204 E. 
St. Apt. 2 I 


Austin, Texas 


; Board eligible. 3% years residency largest 
— heepitel, imeleding Papanicolaou om 
Sratlabte January 1, 1955; desires association individual | 
s 6701 1, % AMA 


PRDIATRICIAN — WOMAN, SINGLE; VETPRRAN: 
licensed; completing year fesidency in univers ity | 
heepital; desire location as ate or with group: 


associ 
privileges assured; in Cleveland area. Box 
4 AMA | 


resident university heepital. experienced teal 
atch. marries 3): femily: category 5 


atewiation with university, group. of individual. Bos 
65 AMA 


~ DIPLOMATE; FOUR YEARS” 


practice; * years chie 


tor, Medical Chicago 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE: WELL-QUALIFIED As. 
sistants and associates and Diplomates specialties, 
rite fer ver) 


qualified cand:detes: strictly con 
Woodward Medical Bureau, 185 N. Wabash. Chicage. 
THREE YEARS, An. 


PATHOLOGIST DIPLOMATE, 


tor, pathology, 359 bed heepital | 
neice Larsen, Director, Palmolive Chicago. 


hy arly. 
Do you need a well qual.fed assistant or guatatet We 
hove many whe would interest you ite 
THE WEW YORK MEDICAL 
489 Fifth Avenue (Opposite Public Library) 
Specialists in Selection 


— 


“Just what | wanted, Dad” 
and she meant it! 


Startling, men? Not a bit. It can 
happen . . . and it always hap- 
pens when your gift is a United 
States Savings Bond. 


And no wonder. Everybody wants 
Savings Bonds—your wife, your 
daughter, son, grandchildren— 
everyone whose future is impor- 
tant to you. A Bond is the perfect 
gift—the gift that grows with 
the years. 


You can’t go wrong—no styles, 
sizes, or shades to worry about. 
No question of fit. No question 
of whether they can use it. Sav- 
ings Bonds make the future 
worth waiting for! 


Your bank or postoffice is shop- 
ping headquarters for Bonds. 
And while you're there, ask for 
the attractive new Savings Bonds 
gift folder that’s free with every 
Bond you buy. 


A Savings Bond is a share in 
America a head start on happy, 
secure tomorrows. So for those 
important names on your gift list 
—the ones you really care about 
—make this a Bond Christmas. 
Give them the present with a 
future... 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


This advertisement is contributed as a 
public service in cooperation with 
the Treasury Department by 


Journal 
American Medical Associction 


7° 

4 | 
| 
/ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Books received by Tue Jouwnat are acknow!l- 
edged in this column. Selections will be 

for more extensive review in the interests of 
Tre Journal readers as space permits. Books 
listed in this department are not available for 
lending or sale through the American Medical 
Association. 


By L. J. Davis, | 


The Megaloblastic Anaemias. 
M.D... Muirhead Professor 


of Medicine in University of Glasgow, Glasgow, | 


Scotland, and Alexander Brown, M.D... F.R.C. 
P.E.. Assistant Physician, Royal In- 
firmary, Glasgow. Publication number 222, Ameri- 


can Lecture Series, monograph in American Lec- | 


tures in Internal Medicine, edited by Roscoe L. 
Pullen, A. B.. M.D... F.A.C.P., Professor of Medi- 
cine and Dean, University of Missouri School of 
Medicine, Columbia. Cloth $4.50. Pp. 
12 illustrations. Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 
1-327 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Black- 
well Scientific Publications, Ltd, 49 Broad St., 
Oxford, England, Ryerson 799 Queen 
W.. Toronto 2B, 1953. 


The Child, His Parents and the Physician. By 
Hale F. Shirley, MLD... Professor of Pediatrics 
and Psychiatry, Stanford University School of 
Medicine, San Francisco. Publication number 205, 
American Lecture Series, monograph in Banner- 
stone Division ef American Lectures in Pediat- 
rics, edited by John A. Anderson, M_D., Profes- 
sor and Head, Department of Pediatrics, Stanford 
University School of Medicine. Cloth. $3.75. Pp. 
159, with illustrations. Charles C Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, %01-327 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, 
Blackwell Scientific Publications, 49 Broad St., 
Oxford, England: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St, 
W. Toronto 2B, 1954, 


Das Gesundheitswesen in der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland. Rearbeitet von Min-Rat Dr. med 
Friedrich Koch und Oberreg.-und med.-Ratin Dr. 
med. Maria Dacten. Heft 1, Schriftenreihe aus 
dem Gebiete des offentlichen Gesundheitswesens, 
herausgegeben von der Abteilung Gesundheits- 
wesen des Bundesministeriums des Innern. Boards. 
$1.40, 6 marks. Pp. 100, with 28 illustrations 
George Thieme, Diemershaldenstrasse 47, (14a) 
Stuttgart) (American zone); (Intercontinental 
Medical Book Corporation, New York 16), 1954 


The Painful Phantom: Psychology, Physiology 
and Treatment. By Lawrence C. Kolb, M_D., 
Section of Psychiatry, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minnesota. Publication number 235, American 
Lecture Series, monograph in American Lectures 
in Neurology, edited by Charles D. Aring, M.D. 
Paper. $1.50. . 30. Charles C Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, I; 
Blackwell Scientific Publications, Ltd, Broad 
St., Oxford, England; Ryerson Press, 299 Queen 
St., W., Toronto 2B, 1954. 


Entomology (Medical & Veterinary) Including 
Insecticides & Insect & Rat Control. By D. N. 
Roy, M.D., D.1T.M., D.Sc., In-charge Department 
of Medical Entomology & Biology, Indian Insti- 
tute for Medical Research, Calcutta, and A. W. A. 
Brown, M.B.E., Ph.D., Professor and Head of 
Department of Zoology, University of Western 
Ontario, London, Canada. Second edition. Cloth. 
Rs... Pp. 413, with illustrations. Excelsior Press, 
11A, Hidaram Banerjee Lane, Calcutta-12, 1954. 


Laboratory 
aie Anatomy of Selected 
and Pig. By F. B. Adamstone, 


Professor of Zoology, University of Llinots,- 


Urbana, and Waldo Shumway, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Third edition. Paper. $2.50. Pp. 98, with iY iltus- | 
trations. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth | 
Ave.. New York 16; Chapman 
37.39 Essex St.. Strand, London, W.C.2, 


Emotions and Reason. By V. J. McGill, As 
sociate Professor of Psychology and Philosophy, 
Hunter College, New York. Publication number 
215, American Lecture Series, monograph in 
American Lectures in Philosophy, edited by Mar- 
vin Farber, Ph.D. Cloth. $3.25. Pp. 122. Charles 
C Thomas, Publisher, 01-327 E. Lawrence Ave., 
Springticld, Hl.; Blackwell Scientific Publications, 
49 Broad St., Oxford, England; Ryerson Press, 
299 Queen St., W., Toronto 2B, 1954, 


(Continued on page 75) 
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MGOUS 
INFECTIO! 


In a Study Involving 
5,600 Men 


Ointment and Powder 


of ZINCUNDECATE 


Solution of 
UNDECYLENIC ACID 


1953 


reported to have cured about 
90% of moderate and severe 
foot and groin infections in 
two or three weeks. 

The virtue of this Un- 
decylenic Acid—Zine Un- 
decylenate “TEAM"™ 
(available only in DESEN- 
EX) is that it is virtually 
non-irritating and still 
strongly antimycotic. 


Powerjfully 
Antimycotic 

Effectively 
Antipruritic 


Well Tolerated 


Available at all pharmacies 


Trial quantities and litera- 
ture sent on request 


Pharmaceutical Division 


WALLACE & TIEKNAN 
INCORPORATED 


Belleville 9, N. J., U.S.A, 


| you AN OR ASSOCTA 
Americ 


| 


WANTED 


| 


| 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL PRACTIC 
| «ity 50 miles from New York, 


Please w write | 
hegotiations strictly confidential Medical 
teice Lateon, Director), Building, Chicago. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL AIDES 


FEMALE HELP WANTED LABORATORY AND 
ay technician for dectors office other girls em- 

state age qualifications ete ly 

Arp. Arp Ridge... Moline. 


oman preferred. for work in department operat 

mid-wert medical 
AMA 


Pesition open 
Rex 6831 L 


WANTED—(a) MED TECH: Trained bleed chem: 
Orivate tab.; 5 days. no call; attractive MW city. 
(b) MED. TECH. Must be req'd: 150 beds, gen. 
hosp.; fine facil. 3 in dept.; popular winter & sum- 
mer resort; W. LAB. TECH : Cal hese... 
best equip; 40 hr. wh: start $3 ; ceptronal 
benefits (4) TWO MED. TECHS: (600 bed univ. 
hosp: goed potential: NYC. (e) SUPER. 
VISORY TECH: Adm ovr. in small 
hosp. near outstanding city $5. to 3 
ME. 3 MED T bie-chem; med. size 
hosp; $4,200; f a: SE. (@) LAB. 

X-RAY TECH: Must be ASC!: emphasis tab. 
small gen. hosp: tor ities; 40 fre: te 
$4,800 plus meal; MW. (h) K-RAY TECH: 3 in 
dept. 244 bed maint. avail: near C 
LAB. “RAY TECH; Private 
radiologist: state capital: te 200; W. ti) 
ASITOLOGIST;: Head div: MS or Pr + attractive 


: pharmaceutical co: E. NUMEROUS 
OTHER OPPORTUNITIES IN SPECIAL THES. 
Write f that we y prepare 
an individual for WOODWARD 
CAL BUREAU, 185 N. Wabash Ave. Chi t 


department 


equipped liated 
with Northwestern = resi- 
dential on Lake iy: inn 40 hour 
salery. A irector, Evanston Hospital 
Evanston, tilinois. 

WANTED — 


—4 AL TRCTINICIAN: 
whurhan 3500 ted hee south-east Pennsylvania, 
excellent workine fully laboratory 
Box 6776 L. AMA 


city, xy. center RAY 


tc hosp; res. (e) 
technol . pref, MS: con 


ing clinics ef distin. 
alist, on taculty med medical hoot: South 
h) . teveloe dept 


WELL. TRAINED LABORATORY TECHNICIAN-—WITH 
hospital or research experience; for we 


in large modern hoepital * hboratery: 40 hour week, 


and maintenance available Apply Supervisor 

Mount Sinai Hoepital, Chicago 8, Ilinels 
SCIENTISTS, TECHNOLOGISTS, X-RAY. PHYSICAL 
therapy and occupational unities in all 


parts of America and abr Medical Breas ( Burneice 
reon. Director), Palmolive Bullding, Ch 


HOSPITALS AND SANATORIA FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—COMPL Eves. Irren 
clinic space for 3 doertors ray. labora 
voting 
east Texas town of 8.000; area offers opportunities with 
new oil production and new industries, Box 68513 
% AMA. 


PRACTICES FOR SALE 


c TPORNTA-—THRIVING SOUTHERN CALIPORNIA 
o doctor, practi neral 


heepital affiliations: excellent lecation 
om main street; good parking facilities; dentist. lab 


equipment optional; retiring because of ill health Box 
% AMA 


CALIFORNIA — SOUTHERN: 
Practice. new densely populat 


GENERAL OFFICE 
in business center: 


6 blocks to mortern near U.C_.L.A. Pico Medi- 
cal (Center, “ie? 43 W. Pico Bivd, Les Angeles 64, 
California r 


INDUSTRIAL 
equipment. no down 
payment; owner deceased 25.000 Bow 
% AMA 


(Continued on page 75) 


71 
LABORATORY TECHNICIAN—FOR 395 BED 
eral hospital * +: with eniversity affiliation: fecated in 
lake-shore suburb of Chicago: ideal working condi- 
ee tions; mo night call; | month vacation, sick leave and 
imsurance benefits; must be registered of eligible. Ap- 
Personne! Director, Evanston Hospital, Evanston. 
IHinois. L 
| 
1946 | 
| 
| 
L55 
THREE TECHS; 400 bed re! hosp. expanding te 
550: suburban community; fe) TISSUE TECH: 
gen! hosp; resort town; Fla (f) CHEMIST: MS. 
qual. eperate flame photometer: med scheel path 
TECHS; and. also. SCIENTISTS; Master's or 
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acetate ointment 


In 5 Gm. tubes of 1.0% and 2.5% concentration 
*Trademark for Upjohn's brand of hydrocortisone (compound F) 


The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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The Bright Side 


A small girl entered a bookstore. Approaching a 
clerk, she pointed to the showease and said, “I would 
like to buy that book vou have in the window, ‘How to 
Captivate Men.’ ” 

The clerk smiled indulgently. “Aren't you a little 
young for that sort of book?” he asked. 


“Oh, I don’t want it for myself.” she replied. “It's 
a birthday present for my daddy. He's a policeman.” 


A woman, asking for a divorcee, complained to the 
judge that in their five vears of wedded life her hus- 
band only spoke to her three times. She asked custody 
of their three children, 


Allan Jackson, CBS radio newsman, tells of Chief 
Justice Earl Warren's experience as a budding politico, 
vears ago. At that time, candidates for county offices 
always spoke in alphabetical order. Each candidate 
brought a claque which departed when its man had 
finished talking. 


At one meeting when young District Attorney War- 
ren took the rostrum, only one man was left in the 
audience. Warren made his speech and thanked the 
man for his courtesy in remaining to hear him. “Not at 
all,” replied the man. “My name is Young. I'm the next 
speaker.” 


Ray Bloch, the genial orchestra conductor on the 
Ed Sullivan show, is not only a talented musician and 
composer, but a very honest fellow as well. He found 
a wallet with a wad of money in it at the “Toast of 
the Town” theatre, and made this announcement before 
the show: “Will the person who lost the #400 please 
form a double line at the box office?” 


+ 


Things looked pretty black for the British major. He 
was being court-martialed for chasing, completely in 
the nude, a young lady in a negligee through a hotel 
corridor in Cairo, But the major’s attorney was alert 
and resourceful and won for his client an acquittal. 


Basis for his defense was this paragraph from the 
Army manual: 


“It is not compulsory for an officer to wear a uniform 


at all times, as long as he is suitably garbed for the 
sport in which he is engaged.” 


Two thirsty boys who had been bending the elbow in 
bars all over town, eventually got very bored with each 
other. “I'm getting sleepy,” said one. “Le’s play a game 
or something.” 

“Fine,” said the other. “Let's play ‘Who Am I?.” 

“Well—who are you?” hiccupped the first. 


“Le's see—I'm a beautiful blond movie star. I have 
round, curvy hips, a tiny waist, blue eyes and a 38- 
inch bust. Now, who am I?” 


“Who CARES!” shouted the first. “Just kiss me!” 


Herb Shriner’s mythical home town doctor still gets 
lots of laughs from the audiences. “He was always good 
about giving advice,” recalls Herb. “Il remember once 
when Dad called him about a pain I had. ‘What shall 
I do until you get here?’ cried Dad.” 


“Get the money ready,” was the answer, 


Fil 


“General Hospital!” 
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your 
practice 


icine’s rapidly growing role in industry 


Directly or indirectly, much of today's medical 
practice touches upon industry—servicing industrial 
firms, attending employees, applying to general practice 
some of the findings of industrial medicine. A.M.A. 
archives of INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE and OCCUPA- 
TIONAL MEDICINE brings reports of these important 
developments regularly to you, with original articles 
delving into the problems and day to day experiences 
of the physician in industry. It has an excellent 
abstracting service plus additional foreign journal 
abstracting and reviews of current books and literature. 


A.M.A. archives of Industrial Hygiene 


A.M.A. archives of INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE and an and 
OCCUPATIONAL MEDICINE covers the research and field 
aspects of industrial hygiene and the clinical and medical Occupational Medicine 
aspects of occupational industrial health programs. It is 
integrated closely with the activities of the Council 

of Industrial Health of the A.M.A. and the 

American Industrial Hygiene Association. 


A 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 NORTH DEARBORN ° CHICAGO 10 


Start my subscription to A.M.A. archives of INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
and OCCUPATIONAL MEDICINE with the next issue. Per year, $8.00. 
(Canadian, $8.50; Foreign, $9.00.) 
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By Lt. Carl B. Young, M.P.H. Cloth. $8.50. 
Pp. 338, with 169 illustrations. Charles C Thomas, 
Publisher, 901-327 EB. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, 
Ii.; Blackwell Scientific Publications, 49 Broad 
St... Oxford, England; Ryerson Press, 299 Queen 
St... W., Toronto 2B, 1954, 


Manual of Child Psychology. Fdited by Leonard 
Carmichael, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 
Contributors: John E. Anderson, et al. Wiley 
publication in psychology, Herbert S. Langfeld, 
advisory editor. Second edition. Cloth. $12. Pp. 
1295, with illustrations. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16; Chapman & Hall, 
Ltd. 37-99 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C.2, 
1 


Fundamentals of X-Ray and Radium 
Physics. By Joseph Selman, M_D., Director, School 
for X-Ray Technicians, Tyler Junior College, 
Tyler, 
publisher, 
327 EB. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, I1.; Blackwell 
Scientific Publications, 49 Broad St., Oxford, 

; Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St, W., 
Toronto 2B, 1954, 


of Patient Care: A Study at 
Harper Hospital. By Marion J. Wright, R.N., 
M.S., Associate Director, Harper Hospital, De- 
troit, Michigan. This book is published in co- 
operation with and under sponsorship of Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. Cloth. $5.50. Pp. 2%, 
with 4 illustrations. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 210 
Madison Ave., New York 16, 1954. 


Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology. By 
Waldo Shumway, Dean, Stevens Institute, Ho- 
boken, N. J., and F. B. Adamstone, Professor of 
Zoology, University of Ilinois, Urbana. Fifth 
edition. Cloth. $6. Pp. 389, with 256 illustrations. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16; Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 37-39 Essex St, 
Strand, London, W.C.2, 1954, 


Theory and Problems of Adolescent Develop- 
ment. By David P. Ausubel, M.D., Ph.D. Cloth. 
$10. Pp. $80. Grune & Stratton, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, 1954, 


Fat, Think and Be Slender. By Leonid Kotkin, 
M.D., with assistance of Fred Kerner. Cloth. 
$2.95. Pp. 223. Hawthorn Books, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, 1954. 


Pruebas modernas de funcién renal. Por Al- 
fredo Schlesinger Ricaurte. is, M.D., Pon- 
tificia Universidad Catolica Javeriana.] Paper. Pp. 
86. Bogota, 195}. 
Georgia Hospital Diet Manual. Paper. $1. Pp. 
115. Division of Services, Georgia De- 
partment of Public Health, 12 Capitol Sq., S.W., 
Atlanta 3, 1954. 


Les antithyroidiens biologiques. Par J. Comsa. 
Prétace du professeur Rohmer. Paper. 1500 francs. 
Pp. 200. Gaston Doin & Cie, 8 place de Odeon, 
Paris, 6¢, 1953. 


Betty Lee: Care of Handicapped By 
Charlotte D. Tucker. Cloth $3. Pp. 168 The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
1954. 


La cortizona en oftalmologia. Por Mario Hoyos 
Botero. (Thesis, M.D., Pontificia Universidad Cat 
Olica Javeriana.|] Paper. Pp. 85. [Bogota], 1953. 


Neonatal Pneumonia. By FE. K. Ahvenainen. 
Ann. med. int. Fenniac, Vol. 42, supp. 17. Paper. 
Pp. 33. Mercatorin Kirjapaino, Helsinki, 1953. 


Le sang des peuples. Par A. Lahovary. Paper. 
Pp. 286, with 41 illustrations. Pacomhy, 7, rue 
Gustave-Nadaud, Paris I6e, 1954. 


Doctors Are People. By W. Berg Mann, M.D. 
Cloth. $2. Pp. 83. Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 
St., New York 1, 1954, 
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MAGNI- 
FOCUSER 


THE 3-0 
BINOCULAR 
MAGNIFIER™ 


Be Sure — See More — See Better 
You'll find the Magni-Focuser a great help in 
removing foreign bodies, making examina- 
tions and in scores of other ways—because it 
provides magnified, 3-D vision. Its prismatic 
lenses of finest optical glass assure you 
needle-sharp accuracy, free from distortion 
and eye-strain. It eliminates glare and dis- 
traction. Allows free use of both hands. Can 
be worn with or without eye glasses. Weighs 
only 3 oz. Three models-1% X, 24 X, 24 X 
at focal lengths of 14°, 10°, 8”, respectively. 
Price—#10.50. Order from your supply house 
or direct. Send for brochure. 


PRODUCTS CO. 
125 East 46th Street New York, N. Y. 


— 


THE ROTATING GASTRIC CELL BRUSH (AYRE) 
A simple five-minute procedure to obtain gastric 
cell specimens. “The instrument is a simple practi 
cal tool possessing the potential for screening for 
stomach cancer as an office procedure.” 
CANCER 6, 6:1177-1181, Now. 
For further information write to: 
CYTO LABORATORIES 
Main Street Westport, Connecticut 


1953 


154 N. 


The newest developments in medicine at the 
A. M. A. Annual Meeting in San 
Francisco, June 21-25, 1954 
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Whether for office, examining room or to 
take on outside calls there is a scientifically 
accurate, easy to use, easy to carry 
Baumanometer to serve you. Thousands of 
physicians today find the StaNnpBy ideal for 
office use. You will, too. 

Simply place the STANDBY next to your 
desk, or chair, or examining table. It occu- 


TO BE SURE! 


pies only 1 square foot of floor space, always 
instantly ready for use—never in the way. 

With the Mode] Lifetime 
Baumanometer as part of your office equip- 
ment, you can BE SURE your readings are 
accurate... for every Baumanometer is a 
MasterInstrument, scientifically accurate and 
guaranteed to remain so—a standard itself. 


1) Lifetime 
Daumanomoler 


The Stanpsy Model is available either with the bandage-type cuff, or with The New Cleanable 
Air-Lok® Cuff. Your surgical instrument dealer will be glad to send you one for your free trial. 


W. A. BAUM CO., INC., COPIAGUE, L. 1., NEW YORK 
Since 1916 Originator and Maker of Bloodpressure Apparatus Exclusively 
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LUZIER’S SERVICE 


Many doctors recommend 
Luzier’s Service because they 
know (1) That Luzier’s Fine 
Cosmetics and Perfumes are accepted for 
advertising in publications of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association; (2) That they 
can get detailed information concerning 
the Luzier formulary and in specific 
cases, raw materials for patch testing 
and (3) That this service is made avail- 
able by Cosmetic Consultants who assist 
with the selection of suitable beauty aids 
and explain how they should be applied 
to achieve the best results, the loveliest 
cosmetic effect. 


MEDICAL 


PROTECTIVE 
COMPANY 


ORT WAYNE. INDIANA 


PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION 
EXCLUSIVELY 


SINCE 


specialized service 
assures “know-how” 


1899 


LUZIER’S INC., Kansas City, Mo. 
| Makers of Fine Cosmetics and Perfumes 
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RELIABILITY... 


_ 1—Inholation Completed. Photo No. 2—-Exhalation Started. 

espiratory cycle is from Photo 

. Speed and angle of 
ed by controls on instrument at right. 

Useful for Treatment of Respiratory 
Failure in Poliomyelitis, Certain 
Neuropathic and Other Cases 
Many specialists regard MeKesson Respiraid Rocking 
Beds as one of the important recent developments for 

treating respiratory failures. 

Already many leading Polio Institutions are using these 
McKesson Respiraid Rocking Beds, especially as a means 
for weaning patients away from tank respirators. 
Breathing is automatic and easy. . . . Comfort, more 
physical freedom and less mental disturbance are the 
usual result, 


The facts on Respiraid Beds are yours for the asking. 
Write for Free Catalog Today! 


=RESPIRAID 

lic Kesson 

APPLIANCE ROCKING BEDS 
COMPANY | 


m RADIUM 


Radium and Radon for 
all Medical Purposes 


Prompt Delivery 


More than 40 years serving the 
Medical Profession 


RADIUM CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


161 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


25 East Washington Street 3974 Wilshire Boulevard 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Colitorma 
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PROCTOLOGY and GASTROENTEROLOGY 


A combined course comprising attendance ot clinics ond lectures; instruc- 
tion in exominetion, diagnosis and treatment; witnessing operations; 
word rounds; demonstration of cases; pathology; rodiclogy; enetomy; 
operative proctology on the codaver; attendance ot departmental ond 
general conferences. 


GENERAL and SPECIAL COURSES 
in 
MEDICINE, SURGERY, and ALLIED SUBJECTS 


NEW YORK POLYCLINIC MEDICAL SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL 


THE PIONEER POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL INSTITUTION IN AMERICA—ORGANIZED 1881 


For Information obout these ond other Courses, Address: THE DEAN, 345 West SOth Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


EVE, EAR, NOSE and THROAT 


combined full time course covering an academic year (9 months). ft consists 
at clinics, demonstration of cases 


North Shore Health Resort 
on the shores of Lake Michigan 
WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 
NERVOUS and MENTAL DISORDERS 
ALCOHOLISM and DRUG ADDICTION 
Modern Methods of Treatment 
MODERATE RATES 


Patablished 1901 Fully Approved by the 
Licensed by Mate of [linois American College of Surgeons 


SAMUEL LIEBMAN, M.S., M.D. 
Medical 


225 Sheridan Road Winnetka 6-0211 


COLLEGE OF MEDICAL EVANGELISTS 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Full-time Basic Science Course 
GENERAL SURGERY AND SURGICAL SPECIALTIES 
Accredited by the American Board of Surgery 
October 3, 1954 through June 10, 1955 
also Internal Medicine and Otolaryngology 


Part-time refresher courses are also available for physicians in 
General Practice 


COLLEGE OF MEDICAL EVANGELISTS 
312 North Boyle Avenue 
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THE CHICAGO MEDICAL SOCIETY 
Announces Postgraducte Courses to be held ot the 
HOTEL SHERATON IN CHICAGO 
BASIC PRINCIPLES AND RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN INTERNAL MEDICINE 
November 8-12, 1954 

BASIC PRINCIPLES AND RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SURGERY 

November 15-19, 1954 
courses open to physicians in good ing in their locol 
medical societies. Fee $75.00 each course. 


BELLEVUE PLACE 
for 
Nervous and Mental Diseases 
EDWARD ROSS, M. D., Medical Director 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS PHONE: BATAVIA 1520 


ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHIC INTERPRETATION 


August 2 through August 14 
by Lowis N. Katz, M.0.. F.A.C.P. and 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
Intensive review of present viewpoints. V and aV leads and veetor- 
cardiography. Beginning and advanced students. Group and indi- 


a 
vidual instruction. Unknowns presented for interpretation 
Tuition $156 00 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 


treating exclusively 


ALCOHOLISM 


and other addictive diseases 
TELEPHONE NO. 2 DWIGHT, ILLINOIS 


Prescribe or 


Dispense 
TUTAG 


& COMPANY 


19180 MY. ELLIOTT 
DETROIT 34, MICH. 


The Willows Maternity 


Since 1905 
ethical serv for moth. 
4 ers. Patients accepted any time. — I 
advised. Adoptions thr Juven: Court. 
Rates and te patient's 
plete new Medical Details 


rey * MRS. DON D. HAWORTH, Mor 
2927 Main St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


79 
and neck dissection (cadaver); clinical and cadaver demonstrations in bronches- 
copy. laryngest surgery and surgery for facial palsy; refraction; radiology: | 
pathology, bacteriology and embryclegy: physiology; neure-anatemy: anesthesia; 
physical medicine; allergy; examination of patients pre-operatively ard follow-up | 
Es «the wards and clinics. Also refresher courses (3 months). 
GYNECOLOGICAL AND OBSTETRICAL PATHOLOGY 
A course covering the embryolegical, physiological and pathological changes. 
@ress and microscopic, eccurring in the female genital tract. The abewe will be 
iMustrated with operative and museum specimens a6 well as kodachrome and 
microscopic slides. The newer discoveries in hematology. with particular reference 
te hemolytic disease of the newborn, bleed grouping and transfusion reactions, 
surgical sponge and aspiration biepsies 
i 
| For Detoiled information Write Chairman, Section on Graduate and 
] 5 5 | Postgraduate Medicine 
34 
California 
Private saniterium with 
) certified obstetrician ia 
charge. All adoptions 
Write for 
Information 
A MRS. EVA 
te reduce expenses. — Kansas City, We. 
For further information, address: Mrs. R. Lewin. Secretary. Cardic- 
vascular Department. Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. tii. 
and literature upon request. Address 
°B 
Ss oJ g rT | 
@ 
MEPHSON (Mephenesin) 
TT 
testosterone propionate 


Ghe United Shales ber Frvce 


Oppertunitics to work with leading Qualified and selected physweans will he 
members of the medical profession in the awarded commissions up to and including 
finest malitary and coilian institutions. the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 

= aw anesthesiology, internal Opportunities for extensive travel and 
meduine, surgery, ophthalmology, neurology, cultural development. 


radwlogy, physical medicine, aviation 
meduine, and most of the other recogniad 


50 days of annual paid vacation. 


specialties. Attractive retirement bencfits. 
Broad opportunities for medical research A foetal income comparing very favorably 
with stimulating, comprehensive material. with that of civilian practice, 


Periedic pay increases and promotions. 


GY Sf Y pY For further information on these unusual professional 
caves opportunities, we invile you to write today lo: 


THE SURGEON GENERAL 
HEADQUARTERS, USAF 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
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essential to development 
of normal bones, muscles, tissues, teeth, 
in milk dispersible form without the 
likelihood of producing allergic reactions: 


Drisdo!l and Drisdol with A are con- 
venient and pleasant to administer 
to infants and children. They diffuse 
completely in milk...do not impair 
its flavor...do not separate, float or 
adhere to bottle or glass...may be 
given in other liquid or solid foods. 
Since they are pure synthetic vitamins, 
they are not likely to produce allergic 
reactions. 


DRISDOL, bottles of 5, 10 and 50 ce. 
DRISDOL with Vitamin A, bottles of 10 and 50 cc. 


WINTHROP-STEARNS INC. 
New York 18, N. Y. + Windsor, Ont. 


Orisdel, tredemerk reg US. Pot. OFF, 


IN PROPYLENE GLYCOL 
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New MEAD product 


important to all physicians 


who feed infants 


Now...a nutritionally unexcelled hypoallergenic formula 


SOBEE 


HYPOALLERGENIC SOYA FORMULA. FOR INFANTS 


Thes ot the control panel of Mead's newly 
developed processing equipment tor liquid 
Sobee moting possible a hypoallergenic 


formula with outstanding advantages 


(milk 


More than five years of research and clinical testing have resulted in 

the development of Liquid Sobee — another outstanding contribution to infant 
nutrition made by Mead Johnson & Company. Liquid Sobee”™ is a 
nutritionally well balanced soya formula for routine use at the slightest 
suspicion of the infant's sensitivity to animal protein. Because it is 
exceptionally well tolerated, Liquid Sobee is also of great value in colic 
caused by allergies. Liquid Sobee does not produce the diarrhea often 
associated with the usual “milk substitutes.” 


Nutritionally unsurpassed...for excellent growth 


Liquid Sobee is far more than a mere substitute for cow’s milk. It is a well 
balanced formula to which nothing but water need be added. Liquid Sobee 
provides generous protein, balanced amounts of carbohydrate and easily 
metabolized fat. The caloric distribution is based on the authoritatively 
recommended standards for infant formulas. Mead’s new and dramatically 
different processing methods prevent the usual destruction of certain 
important amino acids and vitamins. 


Physically superior...tastes good...does not separate 
Mead’s new processing methods provide physical advantages, too. 

In contrast to the usual “milk substitutes,” Liquid Sobee tastes good, has no 
unpleasant “burned” flavor, and its color is light and appetizing. Another 
feature is that Liquid Sobee does not separate and requires no shaking. 


Easy to prepare 
Liquid Sobee is convenience itself. One part Liquid Sobee to | part water 
make a hypoallergenic formula supplying 20 calories per fluid ounce. 


MEAD JOHNSON & COMPANY + EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U.S.A, T MEAD) 


$4: 
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‘ $333. 
3333 
3333 
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